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Written for THE INLAND PRINTER. 
THE DEVELOPMENT OF BOOKMAKING. 
BY W. I. WAY. 

OW persistently have the demons of misfortune 
H hedged round inventors from time immemorial. 
Rarely is it decreed by fate that any great invention 
shall be brought to success by the unaided efforts of 
the inventor. How often does one read that Mr. 
Blank has made a fortune by this or that device, while 
the inventor died in poverty and neglect. There are 
illustrious exceptions, to be sure, but these only prove 
the rule. 

No greater misfortunes have beset the dawn of any 
invention than that of the Art of Printing, as brought 
into use and employed by John Gutenberg, of Mentz. 
Dutchmen have always pushed forward the claims of 
their countryman Lawrence Coster. The Itaiians have 
as stoutly claimed the honor for Castaldi; while 
Germany reveres the name of Gutenberg. Since 
exhaustive research has dispelled much of the cloud 
of doubt that befogged the name of each, the claims of 
the Germans in behalf of Gutenberg have generally 
taken precedence of the others. 

The printer of the (so-called) Mazarin Bible exem- 
plified the old proverb that ‘‘necessity is the mother 
of invention.” Poverty and debt always stood in the 
way of complete success. A man named Dritzehen 
brought suit against Gutenberg in 1439, to recover a 
loan of money. Witnesses gave evidence which showed 
that he made money by practicing several arts, ‘‘one 
of which was a great secret carried on by him in a 
ruined convent near Strasburg.” The original of this 
document was destroyed at the siege of Strasburg. He 
was surprised at work by his creditors and obliged to 
divulge his secret. Various tools, and four pieces of 
wood to form a press apparently connected Gutenberg 
with printing. Dritzehen won the suit and the poor 
printer was obliged to sell the remaining portion of his 
paternal estate to keep the wolf from the door. Poverty 
and want pursued him everywhere. ‘‘ Again and again,” 
says Mr. Blades, ‘‘he had to borrow money, and in 
1450 entered into a five years’ partnership with John 
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Fust, each to have half the profits of the business.” 
This partnership resulted disastrously to Gutenberg, 
and in November, 1455, he found himself again tem- 
porarily out of business with another lawsuit on his 
hands. After losing his partner and sacrificing all his 
property in the bargain, assistance again came to him, 
and Conrad Homery, his new friend, helped him to 
new type and presses. But this was not to be an end 
to his trials, and had not the new materials been the 
property of Homery, he would have again been deprived 
of them. 

In 1460 the book known as the ‘‘Catholicon” was 
printed, and several other small books. ‘The city of 
Mentz was sacked in 1462 and its trade entirely 
destroyed. The next we hear of Gutenberg is ‘‘his 
appointment in 1465 tobe one of the Gentlemen of 
the Court to Adolphus II, in whose service he remained 
till his death, about 1468.” 

In a broad sense, the word frin/ing means ‘‘ mak- 
ing an impression,” and if this be accepted as a defini- 
tion, then, as William Blades says in his ‘‘ Pentateuch 
of Printing,” reviewed in the last issue of THE INLAND 
PRINTER, ‘‘we can trace its footsteps to a period long 
before man stood upon the earth. All over the world 
we find, in the various strata of the earth’s crust, Nature 
herself printing on the pliant rocks representations of 
animals and trees, a life history entombed ages before 
language was born or man possessed the power of 
observation.” 

From the development of language was evolved the 
art of writing, and very crude were the materials used, 
as they appear to us in these days of Japanese vellum 
and fine linen papers. In an old school history of En- 
glish literature, the author says, in substance, that when 
in some primeval forest a sinewy savage stood, many 
years ago, etching upon the inner bark of a tree rude 
pictures that told of the animals or birds he slew, the 
first steps were taken toward the making of a book. 

The favorite materials of the early calligraphers, 
who wrote or copied books for the libraries of the rich, 
were the prepared skins of the calf, sheep and goat — 
vellum and parchment. The early printers also used 
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vellum, a material which, in a more refined state, is 
still in vogue for books of great luxury, for the same 
reason that it is used by etchers for exceptional copies 
of their finest work — its more lasting qualities. 

The Chinese may have been the first to use vegeta- 
ble fiber to make sheets of paper, A. C. 145, previous 
to which they used silk or cloth —and to discover the 
art of printing B. C. 50, according to Chinese chro- 
nology —but Mr. Blades gives little heed to these claims 
or to the further claim, made in ‘‘ Notes and Queries,” 
for Japan, that the Chinese first used movable type 
1040 48. This energetic race claim to be first in every- 
thing, all kinds of vice included, which is allowed, and 
they have certainly proved to us many times that there 
is ‘*nothing new under the sun.” 

Mr. Blades tells us that in Europe the manufacture 
of paper was not common until the twelfth and thirteenth 
centuries, although specimens derived from the Arabs 
are found as early as the sixth century. 

Ars Moriendi, a German block-book, printed some- 
where between 1420 and 1430, is supposed by some to 
be the earliest xylographic production in the form of a 
book; while the St. Christopher is the earliest dated 
print, 1423. <A reproduction of this print serves as 
frontispiece in Mr. Blade’s book. 

With the cutting of block-books came the necessity 
for a thicker ink suitable for printing from a raised 
surface. Lampblack was already in use, but a good 
ink was only found after repeated experiments by the 
prolonged boiling of oil and then grinding it with carbon 
orlampblack. Itis a question whether modern improve- 
ments (?) have improved on the ink used by the early 
printers. Some skeptical authorities go so far as to say 
that much of the ink used in book printing today con- 
tains chemicals that will eat the paper in such a manner 
as to destroy its identity fifty years hence, and that the 
admixture in the paper stock during manufacture of 
substances which are liable to chemical change will have 
disastrous consequences in the case of public records 
and documents, to say nothing of books. It is doubt- 
ful if the ink, at least, manufactured today possesses 
such lasting qualities as that used by Gutenberg. But 
these are questions to be settled by the ink and paper 
makers. Competition is the mother of many evils, no 
doubt. 

Proceeding, Mr. Blades assures us that ‘the dislike 
of wood engravers to cut letters is the same now as it 
was four centuries and a half ago, the mechanical 
nature of such work being distasteful to anyone with 
artistic feeling. The idea, therefore, of using a second 
time sentences, already engraved and printed, simply 
by cutting them away from the old block, was very 
natural and would easily lead to the attempt to utilize 
the letters separately. Thus we float along the stream 
of gradual development, until we reach movable types, 
properly termed typography. This was never an inven- 
tion pure and simple which suddenly enlightened the 
mind of Gutenberg, but an end successfully accom- 


plished after numerous efforts and gradual advances.” 








So we come down to the time when John Gutenberg, 
stimulated by the block-book printing, and thé printing 
of Donatuses in Holland, went to work in earnest about 
1440 and was ready ten years later to begin work on his 
Latin Bible, which, in partnership with John Fust, he 
completed at Mentz, amid all the trials hereinbefore 
enumerated, about 1455. The book bears no date, in 
fact the first dated book, the Psalter, in Latin, printed 
by Fust and his new partner Schéffer, came two years 
later, in 1457. 

Before giving an account of this famous Gutenberg 
Bible, the first complete book printed from type, one 
feels as if one should say some sort of grace, as Charles 
lamb did before sitting down to read Milton. The 
first edition of this Bible, the one of 42 lines, is, in the 
language of that prince of American printers, Mr. 
De Vinne, ‘‘emphatically The Book, not because it is 
the Bible and to be regarded as the Book of Books, 
but because it is generally regarded as the first printed 
book. It is not only the typographic edtio princeps 
of what had been a manuscript, but princeps facile over 
all books, in matter as in manner. It stands like a 
monument at the great turn between the old and the 
new method of manufacture. It shows the best features 
of each method —the dignity, the quaintness, the deco- 
rative beauty of the manuscript and the superior exact- 
ness and uniformity of the printed book.” 

Mr. De Vinne can hardly be expected to meas- 
ure his words when speaking of this monument to an 
art of which he is so consummate a master, and 
when he says that a good copy is as well worth 
$25,000 as an old cracked Madonna no bigger than a 
barrel-head is worth $200,000, one is entirely in sym- 
pathy with him. 

It was the crowning glory of Chicago when she 
brought forward a citizen, modest, but with the requisite 
public spirit and determination, to carry off this prize 
from the Brayton Ives sale a few months ago. ‘This 
rare specimen of incunabula, the property of James W. 
Ellsworth, is now on exhibition at the Art Institute. 
One ventures to give a brief description of it, abridged, 
somewhat, from Mr. Ives’ catalogue, though the infor- 
mation may not be new to many readers of THE INLAND 
PRINTER. ‘The book is in two folio volumes; in the 
original binding of oak boards with stamped calf, orna- 
mented brass corners and centerpieces, with bosses. 
The leaves measure 1576 by 11%, and the volumes are 
without title pages, pagination or signatures. There 
are 641 leaves in the two volumes, printed in double 
columns, 42 lines to a full column; the initials and 
rubrics in manuscript throughout. Many of these 
ornamental initials are veritable works of art, very 
tempting to the vandal as well as to the bibliophile. 
The only other copy of the Mazarin Bible in America is 
in the Lenox Library, New York. 

Another section of Mr. Blades’ ‘‘Pentateuch of 
Printing,” with some comments on character in printing 
types, may form the subject of an article to appear in 
the February number of THE INLAND PRINTER. 
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Translated for THE INLAND PRINTER by A. Scholl. 
ESSAY ON TYPOGRAPHICAL MAKE-READY. 
NO. II.—BY M. MOTTEROZ, PARIS. 
LOCKING, PLANING AND SPRINGING, 

N unlocking for aligning and squaring, two other 
| preparatory studies of at least equal importance 
should not be overlooked: (1) To assure yourself of 
the state of the form regarding possible ‘‘springing,” 
and to suppress the causes before they are produced on 
the press; (2) To plane in such manner that it will not 
have to be done on the press, if the form is locked 
on the bed without springing the chase up. The first 
of these operations having the second for a base, both 
may be explained together. All manuals give the 
same excellent principles of locking up: To do it in 
several repetitions, with progressive force, by com- 
mencing always on the longest side, because that side 
needs the greatest pressure. Everywhere these rules 
are followed, but in spite of this, inconveniences of 
diverse nature are constantly experienced, enough to 
make one think the ordinary system is incomplete ; 
letters and spaces fall out, perfect characters appear 
as if wrong font, furniture and leads rise, etc. ‘These 
accidents are usually attributed to bad justification 
or inferior material, but in reality they would not occur 
if the proper solidity had been obtained by the planing 
and relocking. In locking the only object is that 
nothing contained inside the chase should be liable to 
drop out when the form is lifted or transported. No 
attention is paid to possible springing during the print- 
ing, and yet it is easy at this moment to discover if 
such might be the case and to apply the proper remedy 
in advance. Observation of what the ordinary locking 
and planing accomplishes shows that they indicate the 
state of the form and react one upon the other. For 
example: the more planing is done under certain con- 
ditions, the more apt are furniture, leads, spaces, etc., 
to rise. The planing is done twice to each locking, 
before and after. ‘The second planing, no matter how 
made, is always injurious. In both cases the planing 
is done with the same force, often exaggerated the 
second time. Some act as if they thought the letters 
could still move after having been locked into the solid 
block which the form should constitute. It is not taken 
into account that the seeming polish on the body of 
the type is a delusion, and that in reality the body of 
the type is covered with microscopic roughness, which 
makes the characters resemble files tied strongly together 
ina package. Would it be possible to remove a file or 
make it slip without untying the package? This effect 
of penetration of surfaces is evidently less perceptible 
in type forms, but it is still certainly apparent that the 
letters which have not descended on the stone before 
locking, or have raised since then, will not descend at 
all. The face of the type enters the planer, if the wood 
is not too hard, otherwise the letter is so much more 
battered, because the planer bears upon a less number 
of characters. Hardwood always injuring a_ letter 
instead of driving it down, care should be taken to 








employ only planers with very soft soles ; it will at all 
times be sufficiently resisting, as the letters cannot 
equalize themselves if not independent one of the other. 
The planing of a page when too loose throws it off its 
feet, hence it should be done when the furniture, 
closely joining the page, can still be made to move by 
a pressure of the finger. As soon as the matter is made 
immovable the planing becomes useless and often in- 
jurious. It causes everything to rise that is not prop- 
erly squared or locked from the foot, producing the 
same effect as the jar of the press when it crosses the 
center, or the brush of the stereotyper. After a slight 
locking, when all the furniture has been made immov- 
able, the planing has the proper effect; then it is of 
the greatest importance. The hollow or full sound 
indicates infallibly what parts of the form are sprung, 
provided the planing is done lightly. ‘The lighter the 
mallet is used, the more distinct becomes the sound. 
In practice, very little attention is paid to the anticipa- 
tion of springing of the form, which is attributed — 
nearly always wrongfully —to the justification of the 
matter. Ordinarily, whatever works up is simply 
pushed down as often as necessary, in case the appli- 
cation of a bodkin on quads and furniture has not 
remedied the defect in the form. But this primitive 
procedure is being gradually abandoned by progressive 
workmen who are endeavoring to get out of the old 
traditional methods. 

The workman who understands the following three 
causes of springing is enabled to correct them easily. 
(1) A cut or engraving may spring because it has 
become warped. ‘This can be easily discovered by tap- 
ping with the finger on each corner of the cut when the 
form is unlocked ; but a cut may have a perfectly flat 
base and yet spring the form, because the sides are not 
properly trimmed. ‘This will be ascertained by locking 
the form. (2) The springing caused by faulty squaring 
would theoretically require the verification of all parts 
of the form, the pages and cuts, furniture, reglets, side- 
sticks, quoins, chase, etc., but to do that would cause 
a great loss of time to find the defects, and an addi- 
tional loss of time in relocking would ensue. -For the 
last forty years I have remedied this springing of the 
cuts by inserting long, narrow strips of cardboard at 
the bottom edge of the cut, which swells the cut at 
the base only. ‘This procedure is perfectly rational, 
although it is not in general use. If the base of a cut 
is not as full as the top, the pressure of the quoins has 
a tendency to form an arch, the surface becomes 
slightly convex, and when struck with a planer and 
mallet sounds hollow. In these conditions the type 
justified the strongest enters the planer, while the others 
fall to the stone. On this account the proof will show 
a great inequality of impression. If the base of the cut 
is fuller, the reverse is true, and the form has a down- 
ward tendency, and would become concave if the stone 
would permit. These opposite effects, which can be 
produced at will, explain the results of using these 
narrow strips of cardboard. ‘To ascertain where these 
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cardboards should be placed, lightly plane the entire 
form when locked up. ‘The sound, more or less hollow, 
will indicate the points which need filling at the base ; 
at these places use one or more strips of paper or card- 
board (about a pica high) at the base. Not much will 
be needed, however, as the defects rarely amount to 
much unless the furniture or quads have been abused ; 
in such case, the defect is apparent ; trim off the mater- 
ial, or change it, and throw away the bad material in 
order to avoid any future loss of time from the same 
The deformation of furniture is the prime cause 


This inconvenience, 


cause. 
of the springing of type forms. 
so little appreciated, has such an influence on the 
quality of the impression that no furniture or reglet 
having the slightest ridge or swelling should be tolerated 
under any circumstances. Every workman who strikes 
an unnecessary blow on any furniture, quads or on the 
chase, prepares great difficulties for his comrades, and 
is as much of a nuisance to them as he is to the pro- 
prietor and to the quality of the work. It is absolutely 
impossible to procure a good impression from a form 
in which defective material is used, and abuse of mate- 
rial, especially furniture, is sufficient to cause me to 
discharge a guilty employé. All other defects of squar- 
ing can be easily and quickly remedied by using card- 
board and leads. (3) ‘The springing of a form by dry 
impression is produced while printing in the wrong 
direction. ‘The pressure is too dry when there is no 
merino or when it is so strong that the blanket becomes 
hardened. ‘The incorrect direction is that in which the 
cylinder prints the lines in the direction of the justifica- 
tion by commencing at one extremity of the line to 
arrive progressively at the other by its revolution. In 
the correct direction, every letter of each line is printed 
simultaneously, and in this way the make-ready is the 
easiest and the impression the best. 

To the preparatory work I have already indicated | 
add a few precautions relative to the use of quoins, and 
I have never had springing, never any of those high or 
low letters so frequently seen on the edges of pages. I 
am sure of this result by keeping the quoins to the sur- 
face of the stone while using the shooting-stick instead 
of placing them at an angle of forty-five degrees and 
then roughly driving them home, as is commonly done. 
In this way, I avoid the springing so frequent on the 
edges of the pages caused by pounding down the quoins 
after they have been driven home. The placing of the 
quoins between the side-sticks and the chase, done in 
this brutal manner, lifts the edges and develops small 
imperfections in the furniture, and mounting of cuts, 
which would be unnoticed if the form was properly 
locked. ‘The proper use of the shooting-stick and 
mallet in locking up a form is as advantageous as the 
omission of the second planing. * 

These diverse precautions taken prior to putting 
a form on the press, diminish considerably the time 
required for the make-ready and prevent in this way 


*M. Motteroz evidently is not acquainted with the use of the Hempel, 


Mowers and other patent quoins.— Ep. 
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loss of time during the printing of the edition. ‘The 
locking of the form on the bed of the press and to 
register are insignificant operations; the difficulties 
only commence again at the placing and the regulation 


of the supports. (To be continued.) 


Copyright, 1891, by Conrap Lutz.* 
ETIQUETTE OF CARDS AND HERALDRY. 
NO. I.—BY CONRAD LUTZ. 
VISITING CARDS. 

N EXTRA quality of superfine white bristol is az 
A fait for visiting cards, no glaze being permitted, 
and the proper thickness, three-card. Upon this sur- 
face the name and, if desired, the address are printed 
or engraved, in a plain script, the most fashionable 
form of which, both for ladies and gentlemen, is the 


following : 
A Y Yost Gaaee- Z, fu. 


Old English type or German text are never used on 
an engraved card, the latter being not now used even 
where the card is printed. Different forms of script are 
always proper, though all embellished lettering should 
be scrupulously avoided and the effect obtained by 
shading on the down stroke rather than the flourish. 
The fac-simile autograph is still permissible though 
more infrequently used. 

The correct shape for ladies’ cards is the square cut 
similar to that of last season, the latest mode in size 
being 215 by 37s inches. It will be perfectly correct, 
however, to use a card a trifle larger than this, for 
‘¢Mrs.” or smaller for ‘‘ Miss,” the two preferable sizes 
in such cases being 2}§ by 37 and 23g by 3% inches. 

Gentlemen’s visiting cards are a trifle longer while 
equally as narrow as those of last year. ‘The width is 
uniformly 1% inches, the three lengths proper being 
3, 376 (the most fashionable) and 33g inches. 

Formal cards for ‘* Mr. and Mrs.” are larger ; 275 by 
378 and 24% by 3% are the sizes. 

Little change as to form has taken place. 

Ladies’ cards are governed by the following rules : 

A married woman in society, especially with daugh- 
ters, should always use the prefix ‘‘ Mrs.” 

Widows and maiden ladies often prefer to use the 
simple name without prefix ; fashion dictates otherwise. 

A young lady in society having passed her first 
season should, if the oldest daughter, use simply, 


Lies, Ditto 


If a younger daughter, she should use her christian 
name in full. 

In her first season, a debutante should engrave her 
name below that of her mother, her individual card not 
appearing till the second season. 

On visiting with her mother, the name of a daughter 
may be engraved below that of her mother; if separate, 





* Adapted to THE INLAND PRINTER by special permission of the author. 
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her card should always be left with her mother’s card. 
The same applies to a plurality of daughters, the names 
being grouped. Thus the card may read : 


- en 


or, if a younger daughter, 


sao 
- WY i trLovw 
- a e a Z td C+ 


or, if there be more than one daughter calling, 


On a lady’s card, the lower left corner always 
receives the reception days and the lower right corner, 
the address. The name of city should not appear unless 
the cards are for use out of town. 

The prevalent usage for gentlemen’s cards is about 
the same as last season. 

The custom of using the full name with ‘ Mr.” 
prefixed prevails largely. It is a matter of taste, how- 
ever, and no solecism is committed, should it be dis- 
regarded. The great majority of those who set the 


fashion use the former, thus: 


wA ah fo Siphine 


leaving the middle names in initial only. 
Gentlemen with titular honors should present their 





titles, as: 


OCupt. Leydan Aye, Wl. SG 


The “ih lef corner of a ar card is for 
his club, the lower right corner bearing his address. 

For children, visiting cards are now used, minia- 
tures of those used by their elders. The size of card 
and tiny script partake of the delicacy naturally asso- 
ciated with the little ones 


the names being weve’ or printed thus : 


_ fos Lad: es FL > zt the 


P. P. C. cards are ‘usually sent by mail when 
leaving town for a considerable length of time, or per- 
manently, but are never left or sent when going away 
for a short time only, or going out of town during the 


A very small card is used, 


summer, which is only a short absence, and is made by 
a great many people ; although it is quite appropriate to 
leave or send them to friends and acquaintances not 
living in the same city with yourself, when leaving 
summer resorts and other gathering places. 

P. P. C. (pour prendre conge, to take one’s leave, ) 
is usually written in lower corner of card. 

Gentlemen in New York generally send their New 
Year cards by mail instead of making personal calls as 


heretofore. (To be continued.) 





Written for THE INLAND PRINTER. 
JIM SLOUCH LOCKS UP A FORM. 

BY S. K., PARKER. 
De aa being rather dull, 


apprentice, was working on the dead stone. He 


Tom Jones, the senior 


came out from behind a stand where he was throwing in 
a line, in response to the call of the foreman, who, point- 
ing to a pile of furniture, quoins, leads, page cord, etc., 
on the live stone, told Tom to clear it away. 
‘«Jim Slouch left that there, 
‘‘Never you mind who left it there, 
‘*T tell you to clear it away; that stone will 


” said ‘Tom. 
” replied the 
foreman, 
be wanted first thing in the morning for a rush job, and 
I want it to be all ready.” The foreman went into the 
business office for consultation on some estimates. 

Tom was of a neat, order-loving disposition, and 
this kind of a job naturally disgusted him, considering 
the attendant circumstances. He looked at the pile of 
débris a moment as if uncertain where to begin, and 
then said to a fellow apprentice who had paused to 
condole with him: 

‘« Say, you ought to see Jim Slouch lock up a form. 
It’s as good as a circus to watch him.” 

‘‘Why, what do& he do?” 

‘‘Well, the way he went at the form he just finished 
—the foreman gave him a sixteen-page form to impose 
and lock up. He made it up himself last week. He 
gauged the pages in the old-fashioned way, 
notched reglet, and I just expected he would have a 
good time making them line up on the heads ; and so he 
did. When he started to lay out the form he got stuck, 
but the foreman helped him out. ‘Then he went for a 
chase, and took the first one he came across that looked 
about the right size ; but it was a good deal too big. 
Then he went hunting for the long crossbar — the short 
one was in — and he found one and hammered it into 
the slots; but it could not have been the right one, 
because it made the chase spring. He hammered first 
on one end of the bar and then on the other, and the 
Finally, he said he 


with a 


chase and bar kept on springin’. 
d thing would have to go, and then 





guessed the d 
he went ahead to make his margins, and I bet a dollar 
that form comes off the press again ! ” 

‘‘Why, what’s the matter with it?” 

‘¢He didn’t allow anything for trimming — made it 
up flush to the paper. And then you ought to have 
seen him taking the strings off ! 
on the inside and closing up the pages as he went along, 
he took off all the cords in the section without shoving 
his pages up together, and lots of the points and thin 
letters at end of the lines fell down, and he had a pic- 
nic picking them up again —as fast as he fixed up one, 
some more fell down, and then he got mad and cussed.” 

‘‘ Well, what else did he do that was funny ?” 

‘¢Why, you know I told you he had too big a chase. 
Well, just as he was ready to lock up, the pressman 
came along and glanced at the form to see if there was 


Instead of beginning 


any heavy cuts in it, and he noticed that he would not 
be able to get the form close enough to the grippers. 
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So he told Jim to put all the furniture on one side of 
the long bar—there was just six ems on each side. 
Jim remembered the time he had when he took the 
strings off, so he got the sponge and. wet the pages all 
along the crossbar so the letters would not fall down, 
At the 


bottom of one page, you know, there was a cut mounted 


and then he put the furniture all on one side. 


on wood, and this got all wet, and the wood swelled, 
and the matter would not lock up again. But Jim just 
gave the quoins an extra twist, saying: ‘I guess I'll 
make the thing lift,’ and the key slipped, and he 
knocked his knuckles against one of the brass rules 
under the running title. Then he @d cuss just a blue 
streak, and some of the blood got on some of the page 
proofs, and he had forgotten all about correcting them, 
too, before locking up. The proofreader will swear 
when he comes to revise the form. Some of the marks 


you can’t make out at all. Some of them are the 


author’s, and the reader won’t know what they are. 

‘‘Then there was another thing. ‘The last page in 
the form was an ad. that Jack Tasty set up, and there 
Jack said he 
bet that feller would knock hell out of the page, if he 
locked it 
plaster that page because it was a long run on that job. 


was some rulework and curved lines in it. 


up. The foreman told Slouch he’d better 
Say, you’d have laughed if you had seen him at that 
plaster —just go over and look at the form — look here 
at all the mess on the floor, and all around the frame 
And the 


page is all out of kilter, and it can’t be fixed up now 


of the stone. Oh, he is a Jim dandy, he is! 
because the plaster is all set. 

‘‘Well, when the form was lifted off the stone, a 
whole corner of one page of solid matter fell out and 
stayed on the stone. He could not put the form back 
on the stone again because some more would fall out. 
The man who helped him lift the form down got an 
empty board and put it behind the form, and then got 
a sheet of proof paper and wet it and stuffed it into the 
hole. You see Slouch had got his foot-stick about a 
nonpareil too long, and the side-stick was binding on it. 
So they leaned the board and the form against the stone, 
unlocked the quoins, sawed off a piece of the foot-stick, 
locked the form up again and got it back on the stone 
to fix it up. The foreman came over to see what the 
matter was and I guess Slouch will get the bounce pretty 
soon.” 

‘*Say, ‘Tom, you had better hurry up and finish this 
muss, or the foreman will be back before it is done.” 
What’s this 
Say, Jim’s left the 


‘*Well, give us a hand, won’t you? 
Well, Il 
box of plaster on the floor with the lid off, and the kid 


down here ? be — 
sweeping out has filled it with water when he sprinkled. 
It will be solid as a brick tomorrow morning.” 

‘“‘Say, Tom, look at this page of solid brevier that 
belongs to Tailor’s four-page circular all in pi!” 

‘*Ves, that’s another of Slouch’s beautiful tricks. 
He did that when he was clearing the stone for his 
form. 


blocks of wood. 
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He shoved the jobs together as if they were | sphere in which he might be placed. 





page when the old man was around. I wish I was fore- 
man for just about five minutes. Just think of having 
to clear up after these slovenly fellows! Put that key 
There, I guess that’s all, and here 


in that drawer. 


comes the old man with a big wad of copy. I guess we 
will have to get a move on us tomorrow morning.” 
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HOW LONG DOES IT TAKE TO LEARN THE PRINTING 
BUSINESS ? 
BY T. B. M. 

HE length of time required to learn the printing 
7 trade depends on circumstances. <A youth of aver- 
age intelligence can learn the boxes and be able to dis- 
tribute the long primer old style condensed into the 
pica heavy gothic case in a short time, or even quicker, 
to say nothing of his ability to fire the dotted rule into 
the single rule case and distribute the italics into the 
roman. If he is pretty bright and has early acquired 
the habit of reading and observation, and has confined 
his efforts to ‘‘straight ” composition, at the end of four 
years he should be able to show good speed, and have 
a pretty definite idea of that branch of the business ; and 
anyone, bright or otherwise, can have the hall mark of 
the typographical union set upon him as a ‘‘union 
man” after working at the business for that length of 
time. 

I will venture to assert that no individual, however 
bright, ever became a thorough printer in four years. 
In job printing the youth with four years’ experience, 
even under the most favorable circumstances, is but just 
commencing to feebly apply his own ideas to his work, 
and unless he is ambitious he will never get beyond that 
point. Ihave had the pleasure of knowing a consider- 
able number of eminent printers, and I do not think that 
any one of them reached his best productions inside of 
fifteen years, while I never knew a really good printer 
who did not learn some new wrinkle or pick up some 
new idea, or new application of an old one every day. 

The fact is that the printer’s art, craft or trade is 
the most peculiar one under the sun. It is made up of 
numberless little details which never fall in precisely 
the same sequence or relation a second time, therefore 
keeping ingenuity, judgment and memory constantly in 
demand. 

A great many men now engaged in other business 
have given more or less time in their earlier days to 
typesetting. Whether they realized that it would take 
greater effort and application to gain wealth and renown 
in the printing business than in other fields, or whether 
they saw in time that they never would succeed at the 
art preservative, who knows? Inquire among your 
friends, now lawyers, doctors, clergymen and states- 
men. How many of them ever dabbled in printing in 
one way or another, and you will be surprised at the 
large number who have. The fact is that the person 
qualified to make an eminent printer would shine in any 
It equally follows 


He kept his proofs on top of that | that there is a great army of men following the business 





ay 
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who are utterly unqualified for it, and who never found 
it out till too late to go into something else better 
adapted to their capacities; so they grind away as 
botch compositors and fifth-rate pressmen, or ‘‘ cheap” 
boss printers, setting horrible examples of what can be 
done with type and ink in the way of monstrosities, 
and planting many a thorn in the pathway of their more 
gifted brethren. 

We will hope that when the trade-school agitation 
has settled down to something practical in this country, 
it will at least have some good effect in the way of 
furnishing better material to work up into printers, 
enabling those whom a kind providence intended for 
clergymen, politicians, blacksmiths, helpers, shoemakers 
and farm laborers to find their legitimate occupations 
while there is yet time to reform. 





Written for THE INLAND PRINTER. 
NEW YEAR MEMORANDA FOR FUTURE GUIDANCE 
AS AN EMPLOYING PRINTER. 


CLIPPED FROM A BOOK KEPT BY A PRACTICAL TEACHER BY THE NAME OF 
E. X. PERIENCE. 


ON’T rent premises too small. It costs money to 
LD move. 
Don’t rent premises too large. It hurts to fall down. 
Don’t buy more printing material and machinery 
than the legitimate profits of a business will pay for in 
a reasonable time. Plant has to be paid for out of the 
profits ; not by the stationer and other creditors. 

Don’t buy plant or machinery without opening a 
proper stock book. Do this at the start; for after 
type gets into use, it is almost impossible to tell where 
it is, or what it is worth. Imagine what it would 
mean to have to stop work, distribute every line of 
type you have, and then take stock. This means lost 
time. You will be working in the dark if you don’t 
take stock. 

Don’t put type and material in cases and not label 
them properly. You or your foreman may know where 
it is put, but the other fellow who comes into the office 
to work will not know, and will have to be told. It 
takes time to tell. At 25 cents per hour, this will soon 
mean a dollar lost ; besides it takes time to sort pi. 

Don’t buy perishable ‘novelties,’ 
almost as soon as put into use. This may be hard on 
the typefounders, but they will look after that. 

Don’t buy intricate and useless type and borders, 


b 


that wear out 


that take hours to adjust and set up. ‘The profits of 
the business will not allow it. 

Don’t buy useless or surplus machinery or material, 
because it is offered cheap. 

Don’t cut up brass rule at $2 per pound and slugs 
and leads at 20 cents per pound, and then sell the old 
material at 5 cents. I have seen it done. Better put 
those abused articles, the lead and rule cutter and 
the mitering machine, under lock and key ; it will pay. 

Don’t — and this is an important don’t, too — don’t, 
because you get a new face or series of type, let it 
appear in all new work. If you do, it will soon be like 





your Sunday suit ; worn on week days it becomes ordi- 
nary, then shabby, and then discarded altogether. 


’ 


Keep the new series ‘‘new” as long as you can, to 
please your ‘‘ best girl ” — your “ particular customers.” 
I know of lots of ‘‘old clothes” in my office that, if the 
dust were cleaned off them, and they were brought to 
light, would iook quite decent in a circular, card or 
other work. 

Don’t fail to buy only the best machinery or that 
which will turn over the greatest amount of work in a 
given time. It is better to pay more for a good money 
producer than a good type smasher. 

Don’t buy more presses, because you happen to 
have a rush of work. It is better to put all hands and 
the cook at work, and hustle through with a rush, than 
buy machinery that afterward stands idle. An idle 
horse eats hay, just the same. 

Don’t send forms to press until proofs are O K’d by 
those who are responsible. I have seen days of valua- 
ble press time lost by having to ‘‘make ready” over 
again. 

Don’t forget that a press costing, say, $3,000, is 
bound to cost you $5.40 per day for running expenses. 
This is 60 cents per hour. On a fair argument you 
cannot dispute this statement. One hundred lost hours 
is $60. 

Don’t ¢iink your employés are doing a good day’s 
work ; vow tt, by practical comparisons between what 
they do and what you get for it. 

Don’t —and this is important — don’t guess at the 
price of work or what your profits are. Form a system, 
on practical grounds, for keeping track of your labor 
and material, and then add to this your percentage of 
non-productive labor and expenses, and see that you 
have something left to pay yourself for your trouble, 
and pay your plant debts with. 

Don’t fail to consider that interest at 6 per cent 
soon runs into a dollar, and a dollar soon makes two, 
when you have it to pay, together with interest. 

Don’t be afraid to ask one dollar for one dollar’s 
worth of your goods. Don’t take seventy-five cents for 
them, or ask one dollar and twenty-five cents, either. 

Don’t slight a customer. The man who wants a 
visiting card for his wife may also want a thousand- 
dollar catalogue, or know a friend who does. 

Don’t — unless you have a big bank account — open 
up too many credit accounts in your ledger. It is bet- 
ter to pay John Smith a little more for his goods, if he 
is inclined to be fair with you, than to trade with Jim 
Jones and Thomas Brown, and then get the whole three 
pulling and hammering at you all at one time for 
money — that you have not got. 

Don’t let your bookkeeper run your books — or 
yourself —no matter how good he is. If you know 
things are right, it is better than taking it for granted. 

Don’t fail to subscribe for at least one good trade 
paper. Keep a scrap book, properly classified, and 
enter in it all the comments and notes you read on new 
methods and processes. 
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A SCOTTISH PRINTER’S NOTIONS ABOUT 
‘“GETTING ON.” 


BY SAMUEL KINNEAR. 


‘Tam convinced that for one man who fails from want of CLEVERNESS, 
there are at least one hundred who fail from want of earnest and persevering 


diligence. All men may, if they exert themselves, be earnest, diligent, 


punctual, and persevering.’’—/arting Words. 


IK the younglings of the human race, when they have 
| advanced somewhat in life, were found by heredity 
to possess the knowledge which their parents have, the 
necessity for teaching them would, to some extent, be 
done away. But we know that it is far otherwise. 
very generation must begin de novo, and plod along 
the same difficult road to knowledge as its ancestors, 
and sweat and toil as they did; and this is quite a 
proper arrangement. 

We were much struck when we read the extract which 
heads this article, showing, as it well does, the true 
conditions necessary to prosperity in any profession or 
trade worth the name. We are in the habit of thinking 
that a boy must be c/ever before he can rise in what is 
called ‘the social scale ””— must take up his education 
quickly, surpass his fellow-apprentices in mastering his 
trade, and so forth. This being so, slow boys ‘are 
sometimes unjustly looked down on, and cuffed, it may 
be, by disappointed parents, who see other boys getting 
far and fast ahead of their own progeny. Some minds 
ripen faster than others, sensible parents ought to know. 
Many a slow boy has turned out a bright fellow; our 
biographical records prove the truth of this assertion. 
Parents should remember, too, that their children are 
neither more nor less than second editions of themselves, 
and very likely inherit the complained-of slowness. 
This should make them more considerate. 

A pretty long experience and observation have told 
us that the above parental view is wrong, and that the 
road to competency, and perhaps wealth, can be trod 
as well by less brightly endowed boys, if only they have, 
to begin with, an onest ambition, persevering diligence, 
and a determination to do their very best. . We believe 
that with these acquirements — or gifts, if you will — 
great things may be done; on the other hand, without 
them the best abilities may be frittered away. Alas! 
how often do we see this ! 

We once lodged in the same house with a lad eight- 
een years of age, who was a fair sample, in a humble 
way, of what may be easily done by a workingman, if 
heartily disposed to better his condition. This young 
man had a very moderate wage, but being of a provident 
turn, and not relishing the idea of running always in 
the same humble groove, he resolved to lay by a certain 
sum weekly of his narrow means, with a view to setting 
up in business at a future time. Having the requisite 
firmness and self-denial, he stuck to his plan; and 
when, some years after this praiseworthy resolve was 
made, the present writer called on him, he found him 
in possession of a very fair business, and some heritable 


property. ‘There was here only a plodding, patient 


spirit, but nothing more, for he was not clever ; still 
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that spirit hoisted him up into comfortable circum- 
stances, and that is no trifle to a workingman, we know 
very well. 

We may here also mention another case to illustrate 
our subject. Some years ago a young compositor of 
our acquaintance, who had served his time on a country 
newspaper, left Edinburgh for Leipsic, with the inten- 
tion of learning the German language. After succeed- 
ing in his object he left for Paris, afterward traveled 
on to Italy, and finally arrived in London. While 
residing there his eye caught sight of a government 
advertisement fora translator ; he applied, was accepted, 
on account of his having acquired a good knowledge of 
German, and began work in the Foreign Office at £150 
a year. As this occurred a good many years since, he 
must now, if alive, be in a good position. Besides the 
above, how many prizes does the newspaper press 
especially offer to young printers ? 

We cannot here resist quoting a few lines from 
Burns’ ‘‘ Epistle to a Young Friend,” as they indicate 
pretty well what we would impress on our readers : 

‘‘To catch Dame Fortune’s golden smile 

Assiduous wait upon her, 

And gather gear by every wile 
That’s justified by honour ; 

Not for to hide it in a hedge, 
Nor for a train attendant, 

But for the glorious privilege 
Of being independent.” 

To resume. We think we are pretty safe in saying 
that a good compositor who has some facility in report- 
ing, along with the possession of a little French and 
Latin and a wholesome desire to ‘‘ get on,” will climb the 
Hill of Difficulty in our profession much easier than those 
who cannot boast of such attainments. At first he may 
not arrive at anything very great ; still, to be independ- 
ent of the unsatisfactory ebbings and flowings of the 
work, and in possession of a regular wage, is a position 
not to be despised. To reach the first rung of the 
ladder of promotion, however, is often very difficult. 
Overseers are chary at putting a first proof to read into 
the hands of a greenhorn, and no wonder! but once 
convince your overseer by your clean proof and general 
thoroughness that you are worthy of his confidence, 
when a reader is wanted be assured you will not be 
forgotten. Remember Lord Brougham’s words, ‘If I 
were but a bootblack, I would be the best bootblack in 
England.” A compositor’s character and abilities are 
often canvassed by his employer or overseer when he 
knows nothing about it. 

It would be a good thing to see printers more gen- 


‘erally endowed with ‘‘earnest and persevering dili- 


gence.” As long as this supineness on their part lasts, 
however, it may safely be said that the road to promo- 
tion is freer than it otherwise would be to the few who 
are willing to endeavor, be the trouble great or little, 
to have a more comfortable position ; and if this article 
should catch the eye of any such, we hope they will be 
encouraged to go on; for, in the words of a great man, 
‘«they shall reap if they faint not.” 
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ROMEO AND JULIET. 


Specimen of half-tone engraving, by ELEcTRO-TINT ENGRAVING ComPANy, 726 Chestnut street, 


Philadelphia, Pennsylvania. (See the other side of this sheet.) 
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Electro-Tint Engraving Co, 
726 Chestnut Street, 
Philadelphia. 


N THIS PERIOD of progress, business men cannot 


afford to neglect any opportunity for placing them- 


selves before the public advantageously; and the 
camera, graver and printing-press are pre-eminently 
foremost as a unit, making the best channel for cireu- 
lating information. 

In submitting the specimens of our work herewith, 
we have endeavored, as much as space permits, to 
eover as many and varied industries as possible. 

We have but recently still further enlarged our 
ilready well-equipped establishments, and with the 
best skilled labor and a most complete electric-light 
plant, we confidently assert ourselves as fully able to 
execute all orders in the most satisfactory manner and 


shortest possible time 


NOTICE. 


We wish to bring to the attention of the public, a 
stock of new art subjects (see specimen other side), 
to which we are constantly adding fresh subjects 
Our stoek is in negative form, from which we etch on 
hard-rolled copper plate to order at reasonable prices 

Send for information, specimens and estimates 
Promptness assured 

ELECTRO-TINT ENGRAVING CO 
PHILADELPHIA, PA. 
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REMOVAL OF THE INLAND PRINTER. 
ROGRESSION has, to a marked degree, been ex- 
Pp emplified in the conduct of this journal. Every 
year passed has shown advancement. ‘Twice the office 
of publication in Chicago has been moved, and once 
more a change is made. First at 144 Monroe street 
the early issues of ‘THE INLAND PRINTER were struck off 


and sent out to gladden the hearts of the craft ; next at 
183 Monroe street, increased in size, improved in ap- 
pearance, and with extended circulation, it appears. 
And now for a third time a transplanting takes place, 
and the beginning of the year 1892 finds this magazine 
in still finer quarters at 212 and 214 Monroe street. 
‘¢ Here we rest” will probably be the motto, so far as 
location is concerned, for some time to come, but not 
as to effort to improve the character of the journal in 
every detail tending to make it a model of its class. 








A HAPPY NEW YEAR. 

HE threshold of another year has been passed ; and 
T now, within the portal of 1892, THE INLAND PRINTER 
joins hands with its readers in fervent good wishes for 
a bright, happy and prosperous year. We date from 
Chicago, though our field is the world ; and to Chicago, 
the World’s Fair City, it is to be expected the feet of 
representatives of all nations will trend, to experience 
the warmth of our Western hospitality, and to witness 
the mightest exposition of all human knowledge, arts 
and manufactures the world has ever seen. Of ourselves 
we say little, beyond our assurance to these pilgrims 
of a cordial welcome. THE INLAND PRINTER needs 
no exponent — it tells its own story, which will increase 
in interest as each chapter is unfolded to the appre- 
ciative reader throughout the coming months. 

THE TARIFF ON ART. 

ISS KATE FIELD is an admirable upholder of 
M Western taste in matters esthetic. At a meet- 
ing held in Chicago, early in December, to consider 
the tariff on art, she stated that the term ‘‘ Wild and 
Woolly ” had no significance as applied to Western 
opinion on art; that the opinion in the West on the 
tariff on art was that there should be no tariff. The 
meeting, at which these statements were made, was 
called by Miss Field’s influence, and resulted in the 
formation of a committee to bring before members 
of congress the ‘‘malignant stupidity ” of the barrier 
between art in one half of the world and that of the 
other half. We trust the committee will be successful 
in its work. It is, however, a peculiarity of legislatures 
to act slowly, and we presume there will be a ponderous 
deliberation on the matter despite the fact that those 
most directly concerned, the artists of America, are the 
most importunate in their demands for the repeal of 
the tariff. 


COMPETITION IN TRADE. 

R. ALDACE F. WALKER, chairman of the 
M Western Traffic Association, has a very instruct- 
ive and comprehensive article in the December issue of 
the /orum, under the title ‘‘ Unregulated Competition 
Self-Destructive.” While the author’s occupation and 
surroundings are such as to lead the reader to presup- 
pose a strong inclination in favor of combinations and 
regulated trade conditions, his work in this instance is 
unquestionably of a character to command and merit 
the closest attention of business men generally, the 
printing and publishing business not excepted. 

Mr. Walker strikes the keynote of his position in the 
premises when he argues that the maxim ‘‘ Competition 
is the life of trade,” would read just as well and servea 
far better purpose had it been originally started on its 
rounds to read ‘* Competition is the death of trade.” 
This position is certainly a logical one, when competi- 
tion assumes such proportions as to warrant the asser- 
tion that ‘‘competition is war. It may be war to the 
knife, fierce and deadly; it may be a gentlemanly 





32? 
contest with foils and masks, or padded gloves,” but still 
it is war to all intents and purposes, in which one party 
to the contest is certain to suffer more or less loss of 
prestige, if nothing more. 

After a thoughtful review of the many restrictive 
measures that have been incorporated in the English 
common law in past generations to regulate trade—and 
the final abandonment of these laws — Mr. Walker 
entertainingly leads the reader up to the condition of 
affairs now prevailing in the last decade of the nine- 
teenth century, when the lawyer and the doctor, the 
merchant, the manufacturer and the artisan find them- 
selves bereft of the restraining influences of laws of this 
character, and are, therefore, compelled, as a matter 
of self-protection, to enter into agreements, form 
trusts, combinations, trades unions, and favor all man- 
ner of restrictive measures so prevalent at the present 
time. In this connection the writer says : 

Incidentally it must be conceded that there are evils as well as 
advantages apparent on the face of this universal movement in 
restraint of competition. What is one man’s gain is another's loss. 
Examples of unreasonable exaction arising from cupidity and 
greed have not been wanting. While everyone is ready to admit, 
as an abstract proposition, that it is right that others should receive 
a fair recompense for what they produce or sell, nevertheless, the 
determination of the question of what is a fair and what an extor- 
tionate remuneration depends altogether upon the observer's point 
of view. Thus these alliances of labor, trade, and capital have at 
times furnished opportunity for unreasonable demands; and well- 
founded complaints have arisen of unjust advantage taken when 


competition has for a season been circumscribed. 

While thus admitting that combinations may be 
made subservient for a time to the unjust demands of 
greedy and unscrupulous individuals or corporations, 
the writer takes the broad ground that no combination 
has yet been made, or perhaps ever can be made, of 
sufficient breadth and strength to maintain itself for any 
great length of time in exorbitant exactions. But while 
conceding this much, he ably defends the proposition 
that unrestrained competition is essentially self-destruc- 
tive ; that competition is, in fact, a power ‘‘like steam 
and electricity, the two great mechanic agencies of these 
latter days, which are useful almost beyond conception 
when subjugated and restrained, but which scatter 
destruction and death when uncontrolled.” 

While the article in question can be construed in no 
other sense than asa plea for the necessity of combina- 
tions for the regulation of trade under existing condi- 
tions — and a very able plea it is—it must be borne 
in mind that this necessity arises from the too frequent 
fact of capital being invested in a line of business where 
the public demands are already sufficiently provided 
for. This the author practically admits when he says: 
‘*a new riilway cannot be constructed in England as a 
competitive agency merely ; it must be shown to answer 
a general public need. ‘The pursuit of a contrary policy 
in this country has led to disastrous consequences.” 
The printing business has been practically free from 
trusts and combinations in this country up to the present 
time. It is undoubtedly better that this is the case. 
Free competition has been the rule ; and while there is 
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no doubt at this period that a restriction of competi- 
tion would seem justifiable, it must be remembered at 
the same time that monopoly is a dangerous factor when 
considered in connection with the system of social 
economy prevailing in this country. Well-informed 
writers and speakers have maintained, and do maintain, 
that monopoly threatens the liberties of the people of 
this country more than any other one agency. The 
danger line between regulated competition on the one 
hand, and monopoly on the other, is vague and easily 
overstepped ; but with an exercise of good faith, an 
upright adherence to a fixed standard of prices, and the 
general confidence resulting, a brighter outlook for the 
printing trade may be confidently looked for without 
any serious danger of the formation of a monopoly. 


WESTERN BOOKMAKING. 

R. EUGENE FIELD, whose erudition and wordy 
M pyrotechnics have glinted and coruscated for 
years in a secluded but popular corner of the Daddy 
News of Chicago, has recently been considering the 
merits and demerits of the bookmaking trade, as mani- 
fested by its productions in the East (by which is 
doubtless meant Boston, Philadelphia, New York) and 
the West (by which is, of course, meant Chicago). 
Mr. Field evidently stands not in awe of the ancient 
proverb which defines the status of the bird that fouls 
its own nest. His love and veneration for a faultlessly 
printed and artistically upholstered tome rises superior 
to that innate feeling of local pride which is presumed 
to animate the swelling breast of each loyal son of the 
great city of the unsalted seas, and we are assured that 
‘*the West” is not in it, even infinitesimal. This cold- 
blooded, judicial dictum is announced following a 
thorough professional diagnosis of the case from the 
standpoint assumed, and after ruthlessly excluding 
Under such 


” 


from the count the quality of ‘‘brag. 
biased and jaundiced conditions what other conclusion 
could have been reached! Mr. Field should at once 
transplant himself. There is room for and need of him 
in the East. He has been to Lun’on. He has degen- 
erated into a mere materialist. He hankers after husks. 
The bright, red blood of the windy West no longer 
ricochets in his recreant veins. Brother Field, go East! 





A MATTER OF DUTY. 

ANADIAN customs authorities have vexed our 
C subscribers in the Dominion for a considerable 
time by the imposition of a tax upon THE INLAND 
PRINTER of nearly a_ half of its subscription rate. 
Despite this, Canadian subscriptions did not fall off, 
but actually increased — showing very practically the 
estimation in which THE INLAND PRINTER is held. We 


are pleased to announce that a notification has been 
received at this office—dated November 4, but bear- 
ing postmark December 5, that the duty will no longer 
be collected. A fac simile of this document is shown 
on another page. We thank our friends in Canada 
who have aided in bringing about this result. 




















Written for THE INLAND PRINTER. 
AN INCREASE IN WAGES. 
BY MECHANIC. 

HE average man of the present day, in any of the 
T vocations of life, is desirous of making all he hon- 
estly can out of any position he may occupy or any 
investment he may make; but how few endeavor to 
work to their capacity the mental faculties with which 
they are endowed. The Worth Western Mechanic says 
on this subject: ‘‘A mechanic is hardly ever known to 
object to an increase of wages and hardly any mechanic 
exists but who could increase the value of his services, 
thereby directly bringing about the desired increase of 
compensation. ‘The way to do this is so simple that it 
is strange that all mechanics do not try it. The only 
difference between a man earning $2 per day and a 
man earning $4 lies in the fact that the latter knows 
more and is consequently worth more. ‘The $2 man 
has every opportunity to fit himself for a position where 
he shall receive $4.00. ‘To do this he must study ; he 
need not go to school nor need he go outside his daily 
business. Nota day passes but what something happens 
which is not fully understood. It may be a trifling 
thing in itself, but let the mechanic determine to under- 
stand why such a thing is so. In thinking the matter 
over, he may be able to follow a line of reasoning which 
will bring the desired answer to his question, but he is 
more likely to run against a serious snag before proceed- 
ing very far, and the point where this snag appears is 
the place where the mechanic should begin to acquire 
knowledge. Examine that snag very thoroughly ; see 
what it consists of and what must be studied to make it 
perfectly understood.” 





Written for THE INLAND PRINTER. 
THE ART OF DISPLAY IN JOB COMPOSITION. 
NO. III.—BY ALFRED PYE. 

ONCERNING curves in typographical produc- 
C tions, a great deal has been said and written both 
in favor of and in opposition thereto. Many hold the 
opinion that curved lines of type and rule detract 
from the good appearance of jobwork, but opposed to 
this opinion the fact remains that a vast amount of 
curvature has been indulged in by first-class printers, 
which has not only given satisfaction to customers but 
has found many imitators among members of the craft, 
and with good results. And why should it not be so ? 
All the productions of nature are fashioned on the basis 
of the curved line. The ‘‘human form divine ” con- 
tains not a single rectangular, horizontal or perpendic- 
ular line in its construction. The earth is globular in 
form, so is the sun, the moon and the stars. The 
coast lines of all the countries on the surface of the 
earth are a succession of wavy indentations ; the hills 
and valleys are not composed of rigid angles, squares 
and parallelograms, but are a series of gentle undula- 
tions ; the rivers do not run their courses in direct lines, 
but meander along in sinuous progression. ‘The idea 
of a bird, fish or animal formed with a rectangular 
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body, square props for legs and triangular wings or 
fins is to the human mind ridiculous in the extreme. 
And so we find as a natural result that Art closely 
patterns after Nature when furnishing her most beauti- 
ful productions. ‘The arched entrance to a cathedral 
or other building is more pleasing to the eye than the 
square doorway, and the cylindrical or fluted column 
produces a more grateful impression upon the mind 
than the flat surface of a doorpost or window frame. 
Returning to the appearance of typographical pro- 
ductions, we may observe similar pleasing effects in the 
form of the letters themselves. A cuneiform or trian- 
gular shape of letter is not so satisfactory as the curved 
form with which we are so familiar. ‘Take, for instance, 
one line set in geometric and another in celtic, and note 
the different effect produced by each. 
far more easily read than the geometric, and looks 


The celtic is 


better in every way. 


oweetly Sing those Little Hirds, 
Sweetly Sing those Little Birds. 


So with curved lines of type or border or rulework, 
when properly disposed, a far better design can be pre- 
sented than with straight lines. I do not mean to say 
that straight lines of type are not capable of making an 
attractive piece of work when properly disposed, for 
many examples of typography exist, in which the curved 
line has no place, which are models of good display. 
Not every printer has the patience or the skill to make 
perfect curves, though helps are plentiful in the shape 
of curving machines and rule twisters, the great draw- 
back to success being a want of confidence and bold- 
ness of execution. 

Two examples of simple rule curving are here pre- 
sented, which almost any aspirant to the term ‘‘job 
printer ” should be able to reproduce : 














These simple forms could be utilized for almost any 


description of card, billhead or letterhead work, and 
would not take a great deal of time to make. 

Many employing printers have raised a protest 
against rule curving and twisting, claiming that it in- 
volves a loss instead of a profit to the individual, firm 
or corporation undertaking to execute such work. A 
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recent issue of the Printing Times and Lithographer 
makes the following complaint relative to the matter of 
rule twisting : 

The methods by which leads and rules are so bent and cut that 
all kinds of curved and geometrical lines are brought out are 
known, in the avgo/ of the trade, as ‘‘ rule twisting,” and the per- 
sons who execute them as ‘‘rule twisters.” A great deal of skill 
is expended on them, and perhaps nothing shows the ability of 
the compositor more than this work. It is, however, very unprof- 
itable to the employer, and should be discouraged, for no cus- 
tomer will ever pay enough for the labor expended. In the 
generation which has passed, flowers or borders were used very 
extensively, some books having a different design around each 
page, but this taste has passed. At best they look mechanical 
and have not the beauty which attaches to a drawing with pencil 
or pen. So with the present system of rule twisting. In the 
hands of able men, a small proportion of this can be done to the 
advantage of a job and without great cost to the employer ; but, 
when much work is thus put in, the result is not satisfactory. 
Too great an amount of time is expended. An ordinary busi- 
ness card can be set up by a good hand in half an hour or 
an hour, and one with much matter in an hour and a half or 
two hours; but a card with four or five curves and three or 
four mitered sets of rules, may very easily take from half a day 
to a day, and some designs of the size of an octavo page require 
several days. 

The statement that ‘‘no customer will ever pay 
enough for the labor expended” is not absolutely true 
in all cases, for to the writer’s knowledge many cus- 
tomers have been willing to pay very high prices for 
work done to their satisfaction in this line. ‘The state- 
ment that ‘‘some designs of the size of an octavo page 
require several days” to accomplish may be true; but 
if so, the more an artist needing so much time to turn 
out a job was discouraged the better it would be both 
for himself and his employer, for, unless the printer’s 
ability is sufficient to produce such a job ina day at 
most, it were best to leave it alone. 

Another employing printer wails through the medium 
of the London Press News in the following manner : 


As a rule, I think fancy composition, having a variety of 
strange effects, borders, ornaments, curved lines, etc., is bound to 
cost more than customers are generally willing to pay for it, and 
is, besides, frequently an offense against good taste. * * * 
Curved lines are generally out of place, and, in my opinion, do 
not pay. Some people want them, and of course it is our business 
to please such. We should all endeavor to educate the tastes of 
our customers up to a plain, simple class of composition. * * 
% * Some foolish: people hold that by the means to which I 
have obiected, a printer is enabled to rival the work of the lithog- 
rapher. This idea is perfectly nonsensical to any practical man, 
for he can tell type-printing from lithography with only half an 
eye. Letterpress printing is good enough of itself, and has no 
need to imitate or rival the work of the kindred process of 
printing. 

In a future issue of THr INLAND PRINTER I shall 
endeavor 10 combat the assertions contained in the 
above extract by showing, with examples of work exe- 
cuted by competent printers, that the lithographers 
may be rivaled in many instances by the artist in type 
and rule work, who can undoubtedly produce a number 
of designs that, for sharpness, durability and adapta- 


bility, will be superior to the work of the lithographic 


artist. (To be continued.) 








Written for THe INLAND PRINTER. 
PRINTING HALF-TONE PLATES. 
BY A WESTERN PRESSMAN. 

REPARATORY to a brief account of one method 
p of making ready and printing half-tone plates, a 
history of half-tone plates and of illustrations in gen- 
eral will be necessary. The reader’s close attention is 
therefore invited to the following admirable article, 
adapted to THE INLAND PRINTER (by special permission) 
from the November number of Westward Ho! ‘The 
article was printed under the title of ‘‘ Modern Methods 
of Illustration,” and was written by Mr. W. H. Hyslop, 
a gentleman of the widest experience. ‘The author 
states that it will be generally conceded without much 
argument, that the reader of today demands that his 
imagination be not too severely tried, that everything 
be made as plain as possible to him by means of illus- 
tration, and it would seem an opportune time to con- 
sider what has been done within the past ten years to 
meet the demand. 

Ten years ago the Century magazine appeared just at 
a time when the new school of wood engravers had 
passed the experimental stage and had risen to that 
perfection which has since been the joy of multitudes, 
and it is not too much to say that since then the three 
principal magazines have done more to spread the desire 
for, and appreciation of, artistic illustration on this side 
of the Atlantic than all the art books put together. 

Their standard has always been high, it was so ten 
years ago, it is so today ; for anyone, wood engraver or 
process worker, to say he works for Century, Harper or 
Scribner, is sufficient to stamp him as one of the high 
priests of his profession. On the other side of the 
Atlantic it will be remembered by some how the illus- 
trations in the American magazine called forth nothing 
but praise, a delighted wonder as to how they were 
done, except, perhaps, among an envious few who would 
continually insist that they were engraved not in New 
York, but in the regions of Fleet street. 

But the magazines have had their reward for the 
great expenditure necessary to secure such results in an 
enormously increased circulation, and its attendant 
benefits and advantages. 

Wood engraving has, as everyone knows, existed as 
long as printing, but what is known as the new school 
of engravers came into existence about 1872, and based 
their methods on what would appear to the outside 
public as downright common sense. The old school 
held that to represent, say a sky, the lines should always 
be cut in a certain way; the same with figures, trees 
and draperies. Always the same line to represent the 
same kind of thing. On the other hand, the new school 
held that there should be no set way of producing an 
effect, no conventionalism ; that for each work special 
ideas should be originated, and the object be faithful- 
ness of reproduction, not only of the beauties, but of 
the defects of the original. 

But the beauties of wood engraving could only be 
had at a high price, say from three to seven dollars per 
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square inch, and a wood engraver could only do a cer- 
tain amount of work. So it is not to be wondered at 
that experimentalists should look for something that 
would be cheaper and more expeditious, and they found 
it in photography. 

It must be stated, however, that lithographic proc- 
esses have been much used for illustrative purposes ; 
but they are open to the fatal objection that they must 
be printed separately from the letterpress, so that they 
are only available for frontispiece and ‘‘ insert ” pages. 
The same objection obtains in many of the most beauti- 
ful of the photographic processes. But it will be inter- 
esting to consider them briefly and see what has been 
done with them. 

In the early days of photography it was thought that 
direct photographic prints would offer a ready means of 
illustrating books, and in order to show the applica- 
bility of the process Fox Talbot published in 1844 and 
1845 the ‘Pencil of Nature,” wholly illustrated by 
what is known as silver prints. In 1887, when looking 
over this work, the writer found the prints greatly faded 
and yellowed. Of course it was found that the mount- 
ing of each separate print on cardboard, and consequent 
slowness and expense, rendered it practically unavail- 
able, even if there had not been the insuperable draw- 
back of their fading. 

A few years ago, when paper sensitized with the salts 
of platinum was placed on the market, it was thought 
probable that it might be profitably used for illustration, 
as it was quite possible to use paper of such a thick- 
ness that it was unnecessary to mount on cardboard ; 
but although absolutely permanent and of great beauty, 
very few works have really been illustrated by this 
process, the same difficulty of slowness arising when 
anything but a short edition is required. 

We now come to a series of processes which depend 
for their usefulness upon the action of the bichromates 
of potassium and ammonium on gelatine or other 
colloids. 

Gelatine, as everyone knows, is soluble in warm 
water and insoluble in cold, but if a film of gelatine is 
soaked in a solution of one of the alkaline bichromates 
and exposed to the light, it becomes insoluble in warm 
water. Advantage has been taken of this fact in what 
is known as the ‘‘carbon”’ process. Gelatine is dis- 
solved at the lowest possible temperature, and to this 
solution is added lampblack, alizarin, or other suitable 
pigment, and paper is coated with this mixture and 
dried. So far nothing is sensitive to light, but in order 
to make it so, the paper is now soaked in a solution of 
one of the bichromates and again dried, but this time 
the drying must be carried on in the dark, or else in a 
room lighted through a non-actinic medium. 

When dry the paper is ready for exposure, this 
being done behind a negative in the same way as any 
other direct photographic printing process, with this 
difference, that in the ordinary process you can watch 
the action on the paper, but, as on the carbon print, 
there is no apparent action, you have to judge of the 





action by proxy, the proxy being a small slip of ordi- 
nary silver paper, behind a specially constructed nega- 
tive of gradations, and exposed alongside of the carbon 
print. When the exposure is judged complete the print 
is developed in warm water, which dissolves the gelatine 
exactly in proportion to the action of the light, thus 
giving you all the gradations that were in the negative. 
This process is also permanent, as any pigment which 
can be finely ground can be used, and it is, therefore, 
only necessary to use such as are known to be unalter- 
able. 

A process brought out in England a number of years 
ago, called Woodburytype, after its inventor, depends 
not only on the action as mentioned above, but also on 
the further fact that if a gelatine relief be placed upon 
a block of lead and subjected to the enormous pressure 
of a hydraulic press, the film will be forced into the 
lead, and a perfect fac simile will be produced. 

Being a reverse, a mold has to be made from this 
for printing. The printing is done by a warm solution 
of pigmented gelatine being poured into the mold, a 
piece of paper laid on, and pressure applied. Then 
the excess of gelatine is squeezed out, and the paper 
‘‘takes”’ according to the hollows of the mold; thus 
you have a carbon print, and again permanent. There 
are numerous difficulties in working this process, and 
although it can be worked with comparative cheapness, 
the fact that only small-sized pictures can be success- 
fully produced, owing to the difficulty of securing equal 
pressure over a large surface, puts it out of the race for 
practical illustration. 

Collotype, or as it is known to the trade, jelly print- 
ing, is another process based on the action of the 
bichromates, and is in this country an exceedingly 
popular method for many kinds of illustrations, such as 
catalogues, souvenirs, and everything where there is no 
great necessity for letterpress. 

This process, generally described, consists in care- 
fully grinding with fine emery a plate of thick glass, 
then coating it with a mixture of white of egg, or of 
stale beer and silicate of soda. After the plate is dried 
it is rinsed in water and dried again, then warmed and 
coated with a thin film of bichromated gelatine. ‘This 
coating is then dried in a suitable oven, after which the 
plate is exposed to light under a reversed negative, fol- 
lowed by a short exposure of the back of the film to 
light, then washed in cold water until the whole of the 
bichromate is removed from the film, when the plate is 
allowed to dry. 

Collotype plates are usually printed by means of a 
typographic press, but the best press is one with a 
cylinder, like the lithographic machines. Such presses 
give a more even pressure, and at the same time will 
enable more impressions to be made in a given time. 
To make ready for the press, a dried plate is soaked for 
half an hour in clean cold water. It is then fixed on 
the bed of the press by means of plaster of paris, and 
then is covered with a mixture of glycerine and water, 
which is required to keep the surface damp. ‘To print 
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from a collotype plate it is necessary that those por- 
tions of the film which have not been exposed to the 
light —and from them in proportion as the gradation 
of tone progresses to the shadows— must be charged 
with moisture to enable them to resist the greasy 
ink. It may be mentioned here that in all processes 
in which gelatine plays a part, the weather has a great 
deal to do with the success or non-success of the 
work. Given a day with clear, dry. atmosphere, and 
everything goes well; but let it be humid and muggy, 
and everything goes wrong, nothing works well, and 
everybody is in the miserables. 

We have now reached the last and most beautiful of 
all of what may be called the separate printing proc- 
esses, namely, from photogravure or intaglio plates. The 
high excellence reached in the United States has only 
been excelled in France, and that not from any inherent 
virtue in their particular methods so far as chemical 
action is concerned, but from the fact that a greater 
amount of high-class handwork is spent on the plates. 
The firm of Goupil, of Paris, have issued many beau- 
tiful reproductions of well-known paintings, and it was 
thought by many that the effects gained were wholly 
due to their secret methods; but, among others well 
qualified to judge, it has been considered that their suc- 
cess is due partly to the fact that Goupil used the now 
well-known improvements in the photographing of 
paintings, and finally to the great amount of artistic 
handwork on the plate. 

It may be conceded that for the reproduction of 
paintings, Goupil’s results have not been excelled, but 
in the domain of printing from original landscape nega- 
tives, nothing has been done anywhere which at all 
equals that done in the United States. This has been 
brought about by the almost lifelong labors of Mr. 
Krnest Edwards, of the New York Photogravure Com- 
pany, the pioneer of the process in this country. 

The production of a photogravure print may be 
divided into half a dozen stages. 

Kirst.—From an ordinary photographic negative a 
transparent positive is made upon carbon tissue (see 
remarks on carbon process), developing on a prepared 
glass plate. 

Second. —From the transparent positive a negative is 
made upon carbon tissue for development upon a pre- 
pared copper plate, this carbon negative forming the 
‘‘resist’’ in the etching bath. 

Third.—-Laying the etching ground upon a polished 
copper plate, conferring the power of holding the ink 
upon the copper plate by dusting over it finely-powdered 
resin or asphaltum, etc. 

Fourth —The carbon image (second part) is mounted 
and develcped upon the prepared copper plate (third) 
and dried thereon. 

Fifth.—A protection is given to the margin and the 
plate is etched in a solution of perchloride of iron 
or dilute nitric acid. The resist is then cleaned off 
and the margin and high lights burnished where it is 


found necessary. 








Sixth.—Printing from plate much in the same 
manner as copperplate etchings and mezzotint engrav- 
ings are printed. 

After the plate is proved, and retouched with the 
burnisher and roulette, it must be steel-faced if many 
impressions are required. 

(To be continued.) 
Written for THE INLAND PRINTER. 
AN AMERICAN PRINTER IN RUSSIA. 
NO. III. BY S. RAJSKI. 
-USINESS enterprise is severely restricted 
in various petty ways. ‘There was an 





instance in the Russian part of Poland 
of a printer not being permitted to con- 
tinue in business for the simple offense 
of setting up a business circular before 
the permit was granted. The conse- 
quences were that the man had to sell his 
plant at a sacrifice, and seek another business. 

Every paper, circular, book, or in fact anything that 
is printed and comes from a foreign country, has to go 
to the censor, who carefully studies over the articles 
contained, and if he finds anything which does not 
please him, or says anything against the government, 
he rolls the article over with a little roller, resembling 
a proof roller, and sends the publication to the addres- 
see in a state easily to be imagined. There was one 
case when a paper from a foreign country was com- 
pletely covered up with printer’s ink, leaving only the 
heading and advertisements readable to the recipient. 

Another hardship on printers is the typefoundry 
system. No type can be sold to anybody without a 
permit from the government; a typefounder who sells 
type without a permit leaves himself liable to any fine, 
or even confiscation of his business, therefore mostly 
all of the type with which the Nihilist or other secret 
papers are printed is smuggled over from either Germany 
or France. 

The business is conducted in a very primitive way 
in Russia, only what is termed first-class offices having 
steam power, and the presses are of a very old pattern. 
Klectric motors they do not seem to want to know any- 
thing about ; it is too early forthem. The government 
is averse to every innovation, and anyone with progres- 
sive ideas is quietly told he must either leave the country 
or keep his ideas to himself. 

As an example of the above, I wish to mention a 
little occurrence which happened to me while in War- 
saw. Among the different papers which I took along 
from this country, I found the pamphlet of a Chicago 
real estate firm, illustrating their plan of obtaining 
homes on installments, with different plans and styles 
of cottages sold by them. I showed this to one of my 
lawyers, and he became so interested in the idea that 
he introduced me to the editor of one of the leading 
daily papers, and at his solicitation I wrote an article 
showing how easily an arrangement could be made for 
the erection of a number of such houses, which could 
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be easily sold, giving not only decent profit to the seller 
but also more comfort and the feeling of having their 
own roof above their heads to the buyers. ‘The first 
article was permitted to pass the censor’s office, and it 
awoke a widespread interest ; people of different classes 
began to inquire about me, and I for awhile thought 
the idea was a good one, and in an American way 
began to think of making a good thing of it. The 
editors of the different papers were kind enough to 
quote some parts of my article, and I thought myself on 
a fair way to success. I wrote another article, but to 
my bitter disappointment I was notified to appear in 
the police precinct of my residence; and from there 
I was sent to the ‘‘ratuse ” (city hall) and before Gen- 
eral Hurko I was informed that my article would not 
be printed, and if I attempted any more action in the 
matter I would be advised to leave the country. After 
this I thought there was nothing more left for me than 
to follow the latter advice, and I left, hoping to do at 
least a little better in Berlin, or Leipsic, the printer’s 
metropolis. 

Before giving my experiences in Germany, however, 
it may not be uninteresting to devote a little time to 
discussing the morals of the Russian army officers and 
other officials who either earn more than a humble liv- 
ing or otherwise have a chance to steal enough to 
indulge their natural inclinations. An officer in the 
army, especially a nobleman, must, according to the 
judgment of Russian society, live up to the conditions 
of the same, no matter how he is financially fixed. If 
his salary is not big enough, then he invariably resorts 
to crookedness; but he must appear at the social 
gatherings, private games of cards and other places of 
amusement. Russian society will sooner forgive a 
theft than an appearance in a threadbare dress suit or 
uniform, as the case may be. ‘The hours of service 
of an army officer are very short, and the balance of 
the time he fills in with gambling, drinking, etc., 
or otherwise scheming how to frighten somebody into 
the payment of hush-money or at least how to beat the 
government. 

To properly illustrate the spirit of the Russian office- 
holder the following historical fact is a good example. 
During the reign of Czar Nicolas there was an honest 
young man who joined the army as ‘‘ yunker ” (a privi- 
lege which is only granted to noblemen) and after 
one year’s service he duly became an officer. His 
family was one of the leading families in Russia and by 
means of their influence he rapidly advanced to a 
‘*pulkovnik,” or captain as in our army, and was placed 
in charge of one of the distant regiments in Kankas. 
Through honesty and strict adherence to his duties, he 
intended to earn a general’s commission, and after a 
few years’ service, made application for such grade. 
The salary of a captain in the distant forts is only 1,500 
rubles a year, but the chances for stealing are very 
great. As I said, this young man was honest, and 
together with his application he forwarded to the 
minister in St. Petersburg all proof as to his integrity 
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and faithfulness. The answer came shortly, and he was 
given a rebuke for going too much into details; but in a 
short time, at the instance of one of his distinguished 
relatives, he was promoted but given charge of a dif- 
ferent regiment in one of the larger cities in Poiand. 
Another year elapsed, and as his salary was now not 
enough to pay his expenses, and as the rebuke he had 
formerly received from the minister was a painful recol- 
lection, he got up a petition to His Majesty the Czar 
himself and had it presented by one of his relatives. 
The czar kindly received the petition, and promised to 
consider the matter. After a lapse of a few weeks the 
captain received an official document bearing the czar’s 
signature which contained these words: ‘‘A_ horse 
which is put in front of a full crib of oats and does not 
help himself to it, does not deserve to live; the same is 
the case with you. As your salary is not sufficient for 
you, you are herewith requested to surrender your com- 
mission.” Of course this order had to be obeyed, and 
the young man’s hopes were blighted. 

Other officials, as police officers, gendarmes, spies, 
even the house officers, resort to thousands of little 
schemes of intimidation, and in most cases their uniforms 
make them successful. But the money so obtained, as 
they are apt to say, is ‘‘ Kasy come, easy gone.” ‘They 
drink, gamble and indulge in all manner of debauchery, 
and for which they are never disciplined, nor never will 
be. Such is the standard of morals of the custodians 
of justice and representatives of the White Czar who 
is the only true representative of God on earth, accord- 
ing to the Russian faith. 


(To be continued.) 


Written for THE INLAND PRINTER. 
THE VALUE OF A NEWSPAPER PROPERTY. 


BY E. P. HARRIS, 


7 one: has bought and sold newspaper prop- 


erty and has had occasion to ask himself and to 
consult his neighbors as to a proper basis of valuation, 
has discovered a wide divergence of opinion regarding 
the matter. For the purpose of annual inventory one 
may go by the past year’s luck, or his liver, and it will 
make no difference with his rating with Dunn or Brad- 
street, who do not recognize the good will of a news- 
paper as anasset. Andif the commercial agency ignores 
good will, perhaps the assessor will, also. In case a 
whole or part of a property is to change hands, how- 
ever, it is essential to know what it ought to bring. 
Genuine good will is as real an asset as the machinery 
of the printing office, and is as free from chances and 
the ups and downs of the commercial barometer. Per- 
haps any rule for appraisal that would apply in most 
cases would be too broad to be of value, but some 
general considerations may aid one in finding a starting 
point. 

Of course, value is closely related to earning power, 
but the difficulty lies in defining earning power, and in 
eliminating uncertainties. Manifestly net earnings are 
referred to, but this makes the rule inapplicable to such 
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undeveloped but valuable properties as do not yet show 
a profit. As to prospective earnings, they can only be 
guessed at; so, also, must the cost of developing the 
paper. Comparison with similar but more fully devel- 
oped enterprises may be helpful in guessing at pros- 
pective profits, but guessed-at future profits form a poor 
basis for appraisement of non-dividend paying papers. 
It is desirable rather in dealing with undeveloped prop- 
erties to estimate their worth from the standpoint of 
the cash value of the business running. 

Ignoring prospective profits, the following rule has 
sometimes been found convenient : Add to the current 
gross annual subscription earnings, one-half the gross 
annual earnings from advertising. Thus, a paper with 
2,000 subscribers at $1 per year equals $2,000, and 
$3,000 in advertising, one-half equals $1,500, would be 
valued at $3,500. ‘This rule is based upon the assump- 
tion that to a new enterprise, paying subscriptions 
immediately available are worth one hundred per cent 
and advertising fifty per cent. The subscriptions must 
have been obtained on the merits of the paper and 
stand the average chance of renewing of subscriptions 
inducements. ‘The adver- 
have been secured without mis- 


obtained without ulterior 


tisements must also 
representation, and at full rates. 

It is not claimed that the rule will be even useful 
in every case, and it does not pretend to take account 
of considerations which 
are not represented by advertising contracts or sub- 
scriptions, but which constitute the chief value of some 
papers, render others worthless and are entirely absent 
But these must be considered by them- 


those numerous important 


from none. 


selves. ‘This is only a way, in the absence of a_ better 
one, to get at a starting point from which to estimate 
the value of the good will of a given paper. ‘The main 
thing to consider here is the degree of probability of 
the business to renew, and to influence additional busi- 
ness. A well-managed paper, over a year old, in a 
good field, usually has some value. If not to continue 
in its past course, then to run according to a different 
policy, or to merge with another paper similar enough 
to utilize what might be called its momentum. This is 
especially the case if a paper has acquired a well-earned 
reputation for honesty and stability, for such a reputa- 
tion is one of the first essentials of success, and it takes 
time to build it. It is a mistake to start a new paper 
if a good one in the same field can be acquired advan- 
tageously. The need is not for more papers, but for 
better ones in place of those that are weak. 

A profit-paying paper is worth what it will pay a 
good dividend upon. But what a paper pays at present, 
under existing ownership and circumstances, and what 
it may pay under new management incident to change 
of ownership and possibly changed circumstances are 
Perhaps the profits of no other kind of 
Still 
the buyer must buy so that he may sell again if neces- 
He must know what the paper makes for its 


two things. 
property depend so largely upon management. 


sary. 


present owner, approximate what he himself can make 








out of it, and guess at its value in the hands of his suc- 
cessor, heirs or receiver. 

It is noticeable that in the capitalization of such 
large industrial enterprises as the Procter & Gamble 
Company, P. Lorillard Company, Thurber Whyland 
Company, Demorest Sewing Machine & Publishing Com- 
pany, Trow Directory Company, etc., in most cases the 
fact is made very prominent that members of the pres- 
ent management are committed to remain on the board 
of directors for a term of years. 

While the purchaser may be in touch with the man- 
agement that has brought the present success, or may 
fully grasp the situation, and see larger possibilities than 
the present owner, still there are chances to be taken 
which are peculiar to the business. The best interests 
of the paper may depend upon the maintenance of a 
combination upon the staff which it is impracticable to 
continue and impossible to duplicate. With ideal men 
it would be comparatively easy to manage a newspaper. 
Again, a paper usually or frequently depends for its 
revenue upon the prosperity and activity of a single 
class to which it caters. Or, owing to the nature of its 
field, or the basis on which its business is secured, it 
may be wholly unfitted to meet possible or probable 
Or it may be especially exposed to 
A given net 


new competition. 
new rivals or greater activity of the old. 
profit, made up of many orders at small margins, gives 
far greater strength than the same total profit derived 
from few customers with large orders at high rates. 
What are the merits and demerits of the general scheme 
and the past policy of the paper, by which its business 
Are they such as to handicap or 
Has the paper reached the limit of 
If not, to what extent may its 


has been secured ? 
help future work ? 
profitable development ? 
business be extended without excessive expense, or risk 
of loss of present business? Are the advertisers in the 
paper such as are attracted by a well-founded belief in, 
or desire for profits from their advertising, or have they 
been secured by over-anxious solicitors? How is the 

paper likely to be regarded by the remaining non-adver- 

tisers in the field? Has the paper regularly retained its : 
old customers on its merits ? Will any increased expense 

be necessary to keep the paper up to their expectations, 

and retain them in the future? Is the paper such as 
will profit by the present trend in advertising, or will it 
be likely to lose? If the paper be a class paper, is the 
field likely to be subdivided so as to leave it an inferior 
These are some of the points to 
There 


advertising medium ? 
be considered in fixing a price on a newspaper. 
are others, and a newspaper belongs to a class of enter- 
prises whose profits are not only liable to shrink or to 
disappear altogether, but a large deficit appear instead. 
Hence the valuation will usually be placed where the 
profits may reasonably be expected to pay good round 
dividends, perhaps twenty or twenty-five per cent. 

The writer is aware that the foregoing are only loose 
ideas, but the importance of the subject discussed may 
justify their publication in the hope that thereby the 
ideas of others may be drawn out. 
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| GREAT newspaper office building, the completion of which may be said to have marked an 
epoch in American journalism, particularly in western journalism, is a structure of so much 
importance that a description of it must concern the public generally, and be of especial interest 
to the readers of THE INLAND PRINTER. Such a building is the recently completed home of the 
Chicago Herald, which is undoubtedly the most elegant and completely fitted newspaper office in 
the West, if, indeed, it is not the finest in the country. Solidity of construction, elegance of 
interior appointments, practical devices for the facility of business and complete sanitary 
arrangements are features that are strongly emphasized throughout the edifice. ‘The building, 
which is located at numbers 154, 156 and 158 Washington street, fronts toward the north and 
is about in the middle of the block bounded on the east by La Salle street and on the west by 
Fifth avenue. ‘The dimensions of the ground are 61 feet front on Washington street and Cal 





houn place, running 181 feet from the former to the latter. ‘The height of the building to the 





NO] 


high, the second floor, 11% ; third, 11; fourth, 15%; fifth, 16: sixth, 17, and the attic, 12 feet. 


pinnacle of the roof is 124 feet, divided into seven stories, of which the ground floor is 18 feet 


Though massive in construction, the facade of the building is graceful in outline, and, technically speaking, 
may be termed Norman Renaissance with Gothic details, the base being of red Monticello granite and the eleva 
tion of terra cotta. ‘The ground floor front is marked by three deeply recessed arches of massive blocks of red 
granite, the center one of which serves as the entrance, while windows containing panes of plate glass of quite 
unusual dimensions occupy the other two. On either side of the door space are round columns four feet in 
diameter almost without ornamentation, a simple acanthus leaf marking the terminals of the archivolt. Every 
detail tends to increase the impression of strength and solidity. ‘The wedge-like stones of the arches are of a 
solid, undecorated character, while the faces of the squared stones of the walls are regular but with broken joints. 
The name of the newspaper and the building, the //eva/d, is made known to the world in words formed of large, 
plain roman capitals carved above the central arching, on each side of which is an electrolier of wrought iron 
supporting an arc light. Above the granite stone squares which constitute the facade to a height of 23 feet, the 
front is faced with terra cotta of a deep rich brown hue, the usual heavy dull color resulting when terra cotta is 
used in place of stone ashlars having been obviated by adding a metallic oxide in pulverized form to the alumin- 
ous clay. ‘The Gothic character of the second story and the picturesque recessing of the third and fourth stories 
are the distinguishing features of the central mass of the exterior front. 

The upper mass of the facade comprises the fifth story and the great gable, including the attic. ‘The 
arrangement of breaking the windows into three separate spaces corresponding with those of the ground floor is 
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nation of the fifteenth century clothes the fig 
In olden times this was distinguished by the cognizance of the nation, city, or prince whom the 
figure adorns the facade of the //era/d’s home has for his cognizance the 


of his office. 


herald served. ‘The herald whose 


armorial bearings of the city 
of Chicago traced on the 
bronze tabard with the words 
‘Urbs in Horto.”” NM mono 
vram formed by interlacing the 
letters «© C ” and “H” adorns 
the wings. ‘The ornamental 
lag-staff of the building, which 
is made a constructional deco 
ration, and is clamped at in 
tervals to the face wall with 
bronze rings, ‘rises behind the 
herald and goes through the 
apex of the gable, extending 
above it to a_ considerable 
height. Kneireling the flag- 
staft about thirty feet above 
the top of the gable is a coro 
nal electrolier comprising a 
ring of six powerful are lights, 
which throw upon the figure 
of the herald a brilliant illu- 
mination. Besides these and 
the two electroliers at the en 
trance of the building are two 
more are lights in the lanterns 


of the minarets. ‘These min 


arets are finials of engaged columns on 
midway down, thus leaving a haunch below 
produced is like perforated ornamentation. 


to furnish a brilliant illumination for the symbolic medallions. ‘These commingled side, front and upper lights, 
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here abandoned. ‘The windows lighting the fifth floor are 
united in an arcade or gallery form, their sills resting on a neat 
molding, while the arching above them is continuous and but 
slightly indicated. Above this, and in the center of the facade 
from side to side, is a semicircular balcony, making a pro- 


jection of about two feet from the face wall, from which rises a 
short symmetrical column, with a heavy circular capital char- 


acteristic of this period of Renaissance. ‘This capital forms 


the base for the principal decorative feature of the facade — 


the bronze statue of a herald of the medizval ages. ‘The 


herald, which is ten feet six inches high, is represented as 
blowing the official trumpet, which he holds in his right hand, 
and in his left he clutches the baton of his office, before 
which every wrongdoer had to stand rebuked, no matter how 
eminent by his talents or commanding by his wealth and 
position. ‘The picturesque costume worn toward the termi- 


ure, and above his other garments is the tabard, one of the insignia 





each side of the building and the coping of the gable joins them 
the leaning roof at each end, so deeply incised that the effect 
four more arc lights form a line with the fourth floor windows so as 


300 on the front alone, flood the facade of the building with 
electric radiance. The exterior of the building as a whole is 
distinguished by its solidity and by marked superiority of 
decoration and is a revival of the fifteenth and sixteenth century 
style of architectural design. 

Nowhere more than in the finishings of the business office 
is the progressive and liberal spirit of the management that 
animated the whole plan of the structure made evident; the 
happiest effects to be derived in the combinations of marble, 
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iron and glass are here seen; here the 











marble work, wrought-iron ornamenta 
tion, glistening of glass fronts, and the 
rich illumination, form an ensemble of 
beauty to be found in few places in 
Chicago. ‘The whole front of the 
~ ground floor, which is occupied by 


the publication offices, is open, 





with the exception of the counter 
room on the east side of the spac 
ious apartment. ‘The swinging doors 
opening to the street are of bronze, 


covering wooden cores giving admis 





sion to an octagonal vestibule, highly 








decorated. ‘The floor is of Italian 
mosaic, showing in five-eighths inch 
tessaire, fleur de lis in’ red, laurel 
leaves in green, with connecting red 
ribbons upon the gray, tesselated 
ground. Beyond this the space is 
open. Krom the mosaic floor, of the 
same design as that in the vestibule 

except that the latter contains the 
title «* The Herald” in the center 





rises a wainscoting of Sienna marble, 





j shaded and veined in old gold and ivory colors, above a base of Belgian 
i black marble. ‘The latter material, highly polished, is used also for the 
4 counters of the business office and the counters for the public on the 
y east and west walls. This material is susceptible of so a Oe , ; — ™ 
4 ; ee #4 GG ‘HOS :8ae6¢ 
: high a polish that each counter top is one great mirror. . 


The columns that support the arched ceilings in the 
office are covered with Sienna marble, the seams of the 
octagonal columns being knit with iron scroll work, which 
also caps the wainscoting. Fleur de lis hewn out of the 
solid marble and forming a fine artistic contrast with the 
pink color, ornament the capitals of the columns. ‘This 
beautiful work is done by hand in patient execution of 
an effectual design. These capitals are of pink ‘Ten- 
nessee marble, which material has been profusely applied 
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throughout the entire build- 
; ing, in toilet rooms and 
washstands. 

The arched ceiling of 
the business office is in itself 





a work of art. There is SCORSESE CS ,s 
scarcely a square foot in the 


wide area of ceiling and walls verse beams. In the center 








which is not hand embossed 
in the highest style of art. 
The gold and crown $ara- 
besque work on the walls 
harmonizes beautifully with 
the Sienna marble of the 
wainscoting, and above it all 
arches the ceiling finished in 
ivory and gold colors. 

The ceiling is divided 
into twenty panels, by five 
longitudinal and four trans- 





piece of the ceiling, sur 
rounded by arabesque work in 
gold relief, is a cluster of in 
candescent lights, shaded by 
opalescent globes which mel 
low the radiance of the lights 
into a bluish green tint that 
completes the. harmonious 
planning of colors. Not less 
than two hundred incandes 
cent lamps and thirty arc lights 
are employed in illuminating 
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the ground floor. An attractive feature of the business office is the ironwork of the counters, all hand 
wrought in highly ornamental design, and set in cast-iron frames. ‘The sets on the tops of the counters are 
in panels, each of which is a floral design and Renaissance combination. This work is a production of recent 
date, and of Chicago workmen; the peculiar finish is technically known as ‘‘ bower-barffed,” and has a surface 
which will never rust or tarnish, and which is therefore highly superior to any polish that could be applied. This 
ironwork sets off the polished marble to the best advantage. 

The business office is so arranged that five advertising clerks confront the visitor who enters it from the 
street. In the corner office next to the advertising clerks, the counter cashier is located ; pneumatic tubes convey 






















‘*copy ” from his desk almost as quick as thought up to the composing room, and speaking tubes lead to every _ * 
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department of the paper. ‘The clerk in charge of the mailing department and out-of-town subscriptions has his i 
counter next to that of the counter cashier. Next follows an information bureau for the accommodation of the 
patrons of the Hera/d; and the rest of the room in front of the large vault and the luxuriously appointed private 
office of the business manager is occupied by the cashier and his bookkeepers. In the room thus partitioned off 
from the public part of the ground floor the clerical force of the Herald is located. , Four telephone boxes 
required for the business office are at the east wall. All the woodwork of this department is of polished quarter- 
sawed white oak — office furniture and flooring to match. Through this part of the office visitors are conducted 
to a gallery looking down upon the basement floor and upon the line of ten presses employed to do the printing 
of the paper. This visitors’ gallery — which is open to the public at all times — affords an opportunity to all 
interested to view this important part of the work, here done with the greatest degree of excellence. - 
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The publisher’s apartments of the AHera/d are on the 
fourth floor, and are in keeping with the rest of the finish- 
ings of the structure. Broad windows open upon the wide, 
light court, which is one of the most useful and striking 
features of the building. Leading from the hall, the door 
opens into an anteroom where the private secretary and 
clerical help of the publisher are stationed, and where a 
long-distance telephone assures ready communication with 
places within a radius of fifty miles and more from Chicago. 
The anteroom is wide and commodious, with the woodwork 
in oak finish and the furniture to match. The publisher’s 
private office is a marvel of elegance and taste. ‘The wood- 
work in this department is mahogany of a rich, glowing 
color, with the exception of the floor which is cherry; the 
latter, however, is very largely concealed by fine Persian 
rugs whose brilliant hues form a pleasing contrast with the 
dark color of the maho,any. ‘The seven-foot wainscoting 
and the solid beams of the ceiling, as well as other pieces of 
office furniture in the room, are of this beautiful wood. ‘The 
wainscoting is paneled up to the finely chiseled cap of egg- 
and-dart border, and the doors of the room, as well as those 
in the wainscoting leading to the closet, are paneled to 
match. ‘There is no wall paper above the high wainscoting, 
but the face decoration of the walls consists of mafrixes from 
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the stereotype room, which are fastened to the walls and varnished, producing a very light yellow color, and 

their relief gives a unique effect,-as if the entire walls had been embossed in the most minute designs. Solid old 

silver enters into the chandeliers and their ornaments, the handles of the large bookcase and electric light 

brackets. ‘The telegraph instrument for the publisher’s personal use assures direct communication with every 

part of the civilized world. In the anteroom electrical annunciators and tubes connect with every part of the 

HTerald — from the pressroom in the basement to the composing room on the sixth floor. In decorative as well 
| 8 


= as in practical appointments, the publisher’s office is in 

© AGO) 
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accord with the newspaper and its home. 
The editorial rooms, which are finely furnished, and 






i i supplied with every time-saving appointment, are located 
on the fifth floor. The sills of the windows of this floor 
rest on a neat molding running a little above the arched 





recesses of the windows of the floor below, in which are 
three carvings, the work of the sculptor, Johannes Gelert, 
and which are among the most artistic and attractive 
external features of the building. ‘The architectural con- 
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Lg FRY FRIAR \o ditions of the arches, the length of each of which is 12 feet and 
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ref ee 
on A) SAE woop) ‘ the greatest height in the center about 4 feet, necessarily domi- 
: nates the form of the bas-reliefs. The sculptor arranged the first group in 
three medallions, connected by a framing in keeping with the bold and 
pleasing but simple architecture of the building. ‘The central medallion shows a group of four monks in 
Benedictine robes seated at a double writing desk. ‘Two are writing and two are acolytes who are studying the 
methods of the writings. Behind the desk is St. Benedict standing erect and speaking. One of the writers has 
stopped his work and listens to him with an eager, ardent look upon his face. ‘The other pair are absorbed 
in their toil. ‘The medallion on the left represents a monk grinding colors, and that on the right another monk 
illuminating a manuscript. Below the central medallion is the date 543, which is the recorded time of 
St. Benedict’s death. In the spaces between the medallions above are an antique lamp and an open roll of manu- 
script. The aim of the sculptor was to present in the most concentrated form an epitome of the ages prior to the 
discovery of printing, and he chose the most picturesque epoch, both from the art standpoint and from the 
historical point of view, in selecting the time when all those things preserved by the printing press were most 
pertinaciously menaced. ‘The second medallion over the center group of windows gives the printing press of the 
time of Gutenberg, with the date, 1455, when his Bible was published. ‘The group as realistically modeled. by the 
artist is the familiar one with the great ungainly wooden press of the wooden ages. ‘The third medallion repre- 
sents the mechanical and literary outfit of the modern newspaper, with the press of today in the center. ‘The 
sculptor had not an easy task in modeling the perfecting press, for its form is not what one would call pictur- 
esque, nor does it lend itself with any pliancy to the sculptor’s modification, but the artist has shown even in this 
hard and realistic subject his rare talent. The frontage on Washington street is for the entire width.taken up with 
the offices of the managing editor and his assistants, city editor, copy-readers, and the large room for the 
reporters. Doors of communication and elec- 
tric annunciators connect the entire suite, in 
front of which is the library and a reception 
room, the latter opening upon the elevator 
landing, which is a broad corridor running 
through to Calhoun place—more popularly 
known as ‘‘newsboys’ alley.” 

Adjoining the library, and fronting on the 
large light court, which is 30 by 60 feet— cut 
out, as it were, from the lots upon which the 
FTerald building is erected — are the apartments 
of the literary and exchange editors. Clustered 
around the court are the offices for the editorial 
writers, the night editor, telegraph readers and 
operators, foreign editor, world’s fair depart- 
ment, reporting, finance, commercial and real 
estate editors, office for the dramatic and 
musical critics, a separate room for special 
writers, and a reserved room for reporters — 
eighteen separate offices in all—-besides the 
library, reception room and art departments, 
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which occupy the remainder of the floor ; so that here, in close proximity to each other, are all the departments 
which furnish editorial, telegraph and local matter, and the illustrations for the Hera/d. ‘The court runs down to 
the pressroom, above which is a roof of glass and steel, affording ample daylight even to the basement, the effect 
of light by means of the court is greatly heightened by the facing of the walls, which are English white enameled 
brick. In the news department of the Hera/d there are innovations of a time-saving character, the question of 
minutes being one of the most important conditions in the matter of newspaper work. ‘The general arrangement 
of the room facilitates easy communication between the 
various departments. ‘The city editor may call any one 
of the large staff of reporters by means of an electrical 
annunciator on his desk, which communicates with 
every one of the thirty reporters’ desks in the big local 
.room; a simple touch on any one of the buttons of 















the annunciator notifies the particular reporter whose 
desk number corresponds with the one on the button 
that his presence is wanted. ‘The telegraph room, 
which joins that of the night editor and the telegraph 
readers, is provided with the most improved operat- 
ors’ desks, technically called the ‘‘ quartette tables.” 
There are seats and instruments for twelve operators, 
eight of these being so arranged that typewriter 
instruments are fitted in the top of each, and 

which are closed when the in- 
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ss struments are not in use. There 
me are four other tables without 
typewriter attachments. Special 
wires connect the telegraph room 
directly with New York, 
. Washington and all other 
news centers. From 
the room of these 
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the ‘copy boxes / i " at 
containing the prepared Roe 
manuscript lead up into xe tl 
the copy-cutter’s office \ 
in the composing room 














above, and pneumatic 
tubes connect the room 
with the business office 
as well as with the com- 
posing room. Through- 
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out the entire floor devoted to editorial depart- 
ment the woodwork is of oak, highly polished, so 
that the greatest cleanliness and least amount of 
dust is assured. Every department has its indi- 
vidual wardrobes and lavatories. ‘The large toilet 
room is fitted up in marble tiling and polished 
metal. In front of the city editor’s room, and 
adjoining the library, is a nicely fitted up re- 
ception room where a clerk receives callers, who 
enter the room directly from the elevator land- 
ing. This useful arrangement saves visitors end- 
less trouble in looking for any particular department or person, and precludes the possibility of writers being 
disturbed by the intrusion of visitors. The entire editorial department is a model of completeness. 

The composing room of the Hera/d occ ies the entire sixth floor, with the exception of that portion taken 
up by the stereotyping department, which is located in the extreme southeast wing of the building. This depart- 
ment, where the type is set and the pages made ready for the presses, is considered the most interesting feature of 
a newspaper’s equipment. The dimensions of the composing room are as follows: Newsroom, at the north end of 
the building, on Washington street, is 57 by 59 feet ; the proofroom and ‘‘ make-up ” department, located in the 
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long hall connecting the newsroom with the ‘‘ad” room, is 34 by 60 
feet, and the ‘‘ad” room, in the south and rear, 43 by 34 feet, the 
whole having a superficial area of about seven thousand square feet. 
The ceiling is 1715 feet in height, and is partially supported by ten 
square columns of enameled brick, placed at regular intervals 
through the several departments of the room. Light in abundance 
pours through the windows at the front and rear and from those open- 
ing upon the court which is finished in imported white enameled 
brick, giving a brilliant reflection of light to the room. Four large 
skylights over the newsroom and two over the ‘‘ad” room also con- 
tribute their light to this floor. The interior walls of this composing 
room are finished in English enameled brick, of pure white, like 








those of the inner court. ‘The effect when the room is lighted at night 
is most brilliant. ‘Two systems of electricity —the Edison incandescent 
and the Thomson-Houston arc light — are employed, and the arrange- 
ment for lighting the entire room is most 

KE, NE excellent, and consists of twelve arc lights 

for general lighting 











and an_ incandes- TN 


cent light over each a er 
Combosing Roone 


pair of cases used Te PeysRAT 








by the composit- 
ors. The ‘‘stands” which support the cases are 
quadruple, and are constructed throughout of cast 
ing: and wrought iron, from designs furnished by the 
Wys-- foreman of the /era/?. The legs or supports, in- 
(>? stead of standing straight from the floor, are made 
to recede about twelve inches from the top of the 
frame, far enough back to admit the light freely to 
the floor, and to be entirely out of the way when the case is occupied by 
the compositor, besides being a further advantage in giving additional 
space to the ‘‘alleys,” which are five feet six inches in width throughout the 
composing-room. ‘These quadruple stands are forty in number, and two pairs 
of cases can be ‘‘ racked” in the upper portion, just above where the supports recede toward the bank. They 
are arranged at the top to hold four pairs of cases —two on each side. The ends of these handsome frames 
bear the monogram ‘*C. H.” 
near the top in bronze, and are 
also provided with stationary 
walnut stand-galleys, placed be- 
tween the two pairs of cases and 
arranged in four compartments 
for leads, rules, etc., besides a 
metal leader box, which fits into 
a compartment. Each pair of 
cases is provided with its own 
electric light and a large shade 
of special design, the electric 
wires being concealed in iron 
pipes which come up from the 
floor through the center of the 
stands. In addition to the above, 
there are also ten wrought-iron 
double stands, which are also 
provided with electric lights 
and shades, and electric annun- 
ciators. The head-letter and 
italic cases are upon a wrought- 
iron stand, holding six cases on 
each side. <A unique feature is 
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the solid brass, double, stationary galley, extending the entire length of the stand, along the center and top, 
on both sides, provided with compartments for ‘‘phat” or standing heads, rules, leads, etc., just where 


_they are wanted when the compositor is setting head lines. ‘This stand also contains ‘‘ racks ” for two-line letter 


used in ‘‘adlets,” and between the legs spaces are reserved for “ form ” trucks. A box arranged in two compart- 
ments for leads is close at hand, with numerous cases for space rule, slugs, etc. The Mera/d is liberally supplied 
with body type, the fonts used consisting of 8,o00 pounds of agate, g,ooo pounds of nonpareil and 4,500 pounds 
of minion. Large wicker baskets and brown rubber spittoons are plentifully provided throughout the floor, and 
every compositor is provided with an oak stool by the management. 

The foreman’s office, which is a most striking innovation, is an apartment 10 by 12 feet, elevated about ten 
feet above the main floor, and surrounded by an ornamental iron railing, and is reached by a spiral iron stairway 
from the copy-cutter’s room, directly beneath. From its elevation an uninterrupted view of the entire composing 
room is obtainable. It is handsomely furnished with heavy oak office desks, table and chairs, the latter being 
upholstered in dark leather, while rich Turkish rugs cover the floor. Speaking tubes, pneumatic tubes and 
electric annunciators communicate with all departments in the building, and running from the room and con- 
necting with the proof and 
advertising rooms is an 
automatic delivery basket, 
used for conveying copy, 
proofs, cuts, etc., to the 
several departments. In 
the copy -cutter’s finely 
furnished quarters, located 
beneath the foreman’s 
room, is a device which 
dispenses with the old- 
time slate used to register 
the ‘*slugs” or numbers 
of compositors when 
“live” or urgent copy 
was exhausted and ‘time ” 


oe 


R = 


copy was running. ‘This 
is a handsomely finished 
mahogany perforated 
board, placed against the 
outside wall of the copy- 
room, containing the same, 
number of holes and num- 
bered pegs to fit them that 
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there are slugs used in the 
. “ Bs ‘ 
office. An electric annun- ‘ Pe ue i. 28. 





ciator is placed in the cen- 

ter of each of the double 

stands at the top and is marked with a number corresponding with the slug of the compositor occupying the 
same. A connection is made with the keyboard placed inside the room of the copy-cutter. When a compositor 
runs out of ‘live ” copy he slips a peg bearing the number of his slug into the first vacant hole of the perforated 
board, beginning at the upper left-hand corner. When ‘‘live” copy is at hand and desired to be given out the 
copy-cutter glances at the number of the first peg, touches the button of the corresponding annunciator, when a 
slight buzzing sound notifies the compositor at the frame, and he comes forward, receives his copy and drops 
the peg back into the receptacle provided for it beneath the perforated board. A table, to be used in 
‘pasting dupes,” is swung to the outside wall of the copy-cutter’s room. ‘The use of patent combination 
individual brass slugs, made in two parts, one part representing the compositor’s number and the other part the 
number of the ‘‘ take” or portion of an article he places on the galley, dispenses with the employment of paper 
markers to distinguish the work of each compositor, and also lessens confusion and prevents the congregation 
of compositors at the emptying ‘‘ dump.” 

There are two of these ‘‘ dumps,” or wrought-iron, brass-mounted stands, where compositors place the type 
after the completion of “takes” — one, the general ‘‘dump,” twenty feet in length, with the brass top arranged 
in compartments for the galleys, and the other for the classified advertisements, nine and a half feet in length, 
and constructed and equipped similarly to the larger. one, with the exception that spaces are provided beneath 
the brass top for two “form” trucks. A special feature of the classified ‘‘ad dump” is the numbered 
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compartments, and the corresponding numbered movable hooks 
for copy, which accompany the proofs to the proofroom. Near 
the dumps are the copy boards, copy hooks, proof presses, ink 
blocks and the like, and near by are four stands for the use of 


the ‘‘ring ” men or correctors of office proofs, and also the marble | 
top galley banks for uncorrected type. The bulletin and black- 





board of the chapel are placed near the landing of the elevators, 
as is also the oaken, silver-mounted water cooler, equipped with 
a Pasteur germ-proof filter and a solid silver cup. A mail chute ‘9 . 

















leads from this locality to the counting-room. ‘There are numer- 
ous steam registers placed judiciously about the entire composing ( ) 
room, whereby the temperature is easily controlled and main- 
tained at a uniform degree day and night. ‘The compositors’ lava- 
tory and retiring-rooms, 1o by 21 feet in dimensions, are luxurious 
in their appointments. ‘They are finished in Sienna marble, with 
silver mountings. Even the half-dozen towel racks are of silver, 
and everything is provided that could conduce to the comfcrt and 
elegance of such an apartment. A wrought-iron stairway leads up 





to a visitors’ balcony extending down the west side of the room. 
It is finished in hand-wrought iron of exquisite workmanship, and contains a long row of heavy oak clothes- 
closets, very neat in appearance and sufficient in number to accommodate one hundred and fifty men. Very 
consistently, the compositors employ the luxuriantly appointed front elevators to reach their elegant apartments. 5 
To the fraternity that is accustomed to climbing the dark back stairs to the dingy top floor, this is an innovation 
almost as wonderful as the building itself. 
The proofroom, on the east side of the ‘‘ make-up ” room, is. separated from that department by an oak 
partition containing large panes of frosted glass. It is furnished with heavy oak chairs and stools, proof desks 


and tables of the latest design, slanting proof boards and handsome ie 
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combination bookcase and table with compartments for copy and 
proofs below. This room will accommodate fourteen proofreaders, 








and contains a library replete with works of reference, dictionaries 
and encyclopedias. In this apartment is a large electric clock 
similar to one in the composing room. In the ‘‘make-up” room, 
which is directly opposite, are five white marble imposing stones, 
set on oak frames placed upon heavy rollers. <A large table contains 
slides for chases and sidesticks. Over each table and imposing 
stone is an adjustable electric light. Numerous large brass standing- 
galleys are placed about conveniently, and a specially designed 
large oak galley cabinet, which is inclosed, is also an interesting 
feature. Its doors consist of wooden roller curtains, after the style 





used on office desks, which, when open, disclose six compartments, 
with an entire capacity of eighty-four galleys of type. In an alcove 








off the ‘make-up ” department are the standing galleys that contain 
the ‘‘dead” type for distribution. Near these galleys is a marble- 
topped table three feet square, with grooves leading from each of the four corners to a hole cut in the center of 
the marble, through which water may escape to a bucket beneath. This is the first stone for such a purpose 


ever placed in a printing office, and is known as a ‘‘ pounding stone.” ‘The trouble ordinarily experienced i 
by printers in separating types that have been stereotyped is ‘ 


entirely overcome by this innovation—a_ special ‘‘ pounding } 9 
stone ” —in consequence of its novelty, quite a curiosity, even 
to printers, who have heretofore availed themselves of the regular 
imposing stones, boards, walls of the building, or anything else 
that was convenient for the purpose of separation. The grooves 
mentioned carry off the water to a bucket suppled for the purpose, 
and thus all untidiness is prevented. 

The advertising department is located in the south end of the 
building, and has commodious quarters for forty-one men. ‘The 
advertising cabinets of a new design peculiar to the Hera/d, contain 252 fonts of different faces of type, are 
marvels of utility combined with beauty, and are constructed of steel, the outside finish being of oxidized 
copper and bronze, highly ornamented. ‘The tops are laid off in two inclined sections, one side containing ° 
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stationary galleys of polished brass for ‘‘ad” cuts, rules, leads, etc., and the other side is a space for a 
case when in use. ‘These cabinets, twenty in number, of somewhat differing style and size, bear the monogram 
«©C, H.” in silver letters, and each case therein bears a brass slot holding a card with a printed label of the type 
within, besides shield-shaped German silver plates numbered for further identification, and each case is further 
ornamented with a handle of bronze. ‘There are also two elegant combination oak cabinets, two large cabinets 
for cuts, and another for figures and ‘‘sorts.” There are also fourteen wrought iron double stands, a 
‘galley case,” proof press, etc., in the department, which, like the news department, is excellently equipped 


with material — rules, leads, sticks, etc. 
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The artists employed on the Hera/d have a large and commodious room with two wide windows fronting on 
the light court and having north exposure — the light so much desired by all artists. Adjoining this is the 
engraving department, occupying the southeast corner of the fifth floor, having also two large windows fronting 
south. The process of engraving employed is known as ‘zine etching” ; which method is a complicated one 


_and difficult to describe. Ina general way it may be said that the drawings for the illustrations are made with 


india ink upon white bristol board, then photographed upon sheet zinc ; the latter is submitted to an immersion 
in acid, which has the effect of leaving the lines of the drawing fixed by the photograph standing in relief, while 
the white spaces around them are eaten away by the acid. ‘This furnishes the plate which is fastened to a block 
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of metal of the height of the types used in composition, together with which the cut is placed in the form for 
stereotyping. ‘Thus three distinct branches enter into the process— the photographing, the etching and the 
blocking — each requiring its own peculiar apparatus and machinery. All the appliances are of the latest style 
and of the most recent invention. ‘The furniture, shelving, etching tubs and benches in the engraving depart- 
ment are of antique oak; the tables have tops of ‘Tennessee marble. ‘The camera, also of oak, is of extra large 
size, and is capable of producing a negative the size of a full seven column newspaper page. Instead of 
suspending the camera from a swing, as is usually done in newspaper establishments, it here rests upon a table 
’ being placed upon an easel in 





’ 


which runs on rails upon a track fastened to the hardwood flooring, the ‘‘copy 
front of the lens. The foundation of the building is so solid that there is no vibration to mar the sharpness of 
the negative. ‘The light for photographing is furnished by two powerful arc lights, made especially for this 
purpose. Elegance is combined with practicality throughout the furnishings of this department. In the dark 





























room the splash boards around the sink are of marble ; the rest of the interior finish is of oak. The etching 
tubs are run automatically by machinery, admitting of an absolutely even distribution of the acid — an important 
detail that could never be satisfactorily achieved by hand. ‘The tubs are lined with transparent composition, 
which, while preserving the beautiful finish of the oak, is impervious to acid. A gas stove of special construction 
heats a large surface with great intensity. A device has been adopted for cooling the zinc plates after they have 
been heated on the gas stove, consisting of a box supplied with running water, in which a flat stone is placed ; 
over this a tiny stream of water is constantly pouring in even flow. A hot plate placed upon this stone becomes 
evenly cooled in a few seconds, without moistening the exposed surface. The machinery for blocking consists of 
a router and a combination saw and trimmer, driven by a three-horse power electric motor. 

The stereotyping room adjoins the composing room, and is connected with it by sliding doors. This depart- 
ment, which looks like a machine-shop full of complete appliances, is one of the most interesting features of the 


work of making the newspaper. The process of molding a metal form from a paper matrix is a complicated 
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one, yet it must be performed with a rapidity that is truly remarkable. ‘The room devoted to this is large, lighted 

by windows on two sides, and is lined with enameled brick as is the composing room. ‘The floor is covered with 
closely joined boiler iron, so that no spark from the two huge melting pots can by any possibility start a fire. 

The first step in making the matrix is taken at the molding machine, which does away with the hard hand 

work of the brushes, by which, formerly, the molding material was hammered into the interstices of the types. 

This work with the brush used to occupy from four to six minutes for each form, while the molding machine 

completes it in twenty-five seconds. Having received the 

EL ee _. impression from the form, the matrix goes into the steam 

ww table— of which there are three in the room ; these tables 

dry the matrix in three minutes, while formerly from five to 


+ _ 
lI eight minutes were required, and for pages with big display 
é advertisements, commonly from fifteen to sixteen minutes. 
Aan 
5 7 








ai J Next the matrix is trimmed, and is then finally dried com- 
yay, pletely in a cylindrical roaster, expressly constructed for 
5) . the Herald. Two big pots—one with a capacity of two 

tons of stereotype metal, the other holding 1,800 pounds 

are used for molding. From these the fluid metal is con- 
veyed to the casting boxes —of which there are three—which are righted by a lever, instead of screws, 
usually employed. Water for cooling is connected with the casting boxes directly, instead of using the old- 
fashioned can. The tail cutter removes the superfluous metal at the edges of the now semi-cylindrical form, 
which next goes to the shaving machine, where it is cut down to the required thickness, and is then placed on 
the cylinders of the press. A fifteen-horse power engine runs all the machinery in the stereotype room. 

Adjoining this department are the necessary elevator facilities for conveying stereotypers and the forms to 
the pressroom in the basement. The laboratory and toilet room contains three shower baths, and every facility 
is provided for comfort and cleanliness. 

The pressroom of the Hera/d occupies a large portion of the mammoth basement of the building. ‘The 
elevators descend to this most important and interesting department for the accommodation of the more curious 
sightseers and those who wish to make a closer inspection of the battle-line of ten Potter web-perfecting presses 
than is afforded by a glance from the visitor’s gallery above. ‘The majority of the visitors, however, are satisfied 
with a view from the gallery, which in itself is no slight affair, neither in dimensions nor the elegant manner 
in which it is constructed. It has a base of corruscated glass prisms protected by shining brass rails, and is 
forty feet long with a width of eight feet. At night, when all the presses are at work, their polished metal parts 
glistening in the radiance of electric light, which is thrown back in refulgent reflex from the enamel of the brick 
walls, the prospect of the animated scene below is one which the beholder will long remember. Here the 
rythmic movements of the line of powerful presses, the rolling of cylinders, the strange, life-like shifting to and 
fro of subtle mechanism, change as if by magic the fluttering streams of the huge endless rolls of paper into the 
perfectly printed and folded sheets. 

The pressroom of the Hera/d contains and operates ten presses of C. Potter, Jr’s, make, all driven by one 
huge shaft concealed beneath the floor, thus doing away with all unsightly and frequently dangerous belting 
overhead. No battalion of the best drilled 
soldiers could succeed in keeping as perfect 
an alignment as this formidable battery of 
presses, which turns out 120,000 eight-page 
papers every single hour they are at work. 
One need not be a professional newspaper 
man or machinist to delight in the unique and 
impressive spectacle presented by the long 
line of presses. So exact is the alignment that 
if one takes a position at one end while the 
machinery is at rest and looks along the line 
of brass paper roll supporters on top it is like 
a look through a gun barrel, not a_hair’s 
breadth marring the perfect line. It is a sight 
to be seen in few other printing offices in 
the world. A two-page folding attachment in 
the front of the pressroom is also a marvelous 
piece of machinery, having a capacity of 
40,000 papers an hour. The driving shaft in 
the pit below the presses is so constructed 
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or not, or its speed adjusted at will. ‘The foundation of the 


K( great building and each single foundation for engines i 
ZQy and presses is absolutely solid. It is so perfect and ia 
= “0S Wd ° . P ‘ ; 
Wy “Wy fixed that if all the engines with their three hundred 


and twenty-five horse-power are at work, and if every 
one of the presses rattles away at full speed, not the 


slightest jar in the flooring of the pressroom in the midst . 
of all the bustling machinery can be felt. Signal lights are ; e . 


attached to each press so as to admit of immediate stoppage 
in case of accident, and each press has its complete ma- 
chinery equipment, including roller stands manufactured 
especially for the //era/d presses. ‘Vhese roller stands are a novelty in the important particular 
that they are so arranged as to admit of a thorough cleaning of the rollers from accumulations 
of paper dust 
after long runs without removal 
of the rollers. The walls of 
the pressroom are faced with 
white enameled brick, the floor 
is of hardwood, and above the 
central part is a roof of glass 
and steel which furnishes the 
base for the great light court. 
This makes it one of the best 
lighted pressrooms in_ this 
country. ‘There is space for 
a workshop, 14 by 36 feet, 
which extends under the side- | 2s yi 
walk, and at the other end of . 
the basement are the boiler- 
rooms and the magnificent 
Corliss engine. Side by side 
with the dynamo chamber 
are ink rooms, waste - paper 
rooms and the great pump- 
room for the elevator power. 
The power plant was designed 
to give the most economical 
results obtainable by modern 
steam engineering, and at the 
same time have an artistic fin- 
ish and effect, so as to corre- ; 
spond in character with that of all the other departments of the paper. ‘Three Corliss engines, Ome for the 
presswork proper, and two for the electric plant, have a combined capacity of 325-horse power. ‘The pair of 
engines driving two Thomson-Houston arc light dynamos and 
two Edison incandescent dynamos have a combined capacity 
of 200-horse power. For driving these dynamos the manufac- 
turers provided a new style of friction drive, which was never © 
before introduced. It has the advantage of placing a number 
of dynamos in a limited space. ‘The engines, as well as the 

driving mechanism, are handsomely decorated, in perfect keep- 

ing with the ensemble of the entire structure. Another large 3 
single Corliss engine, of 125-horse power, is in use for the 
printing machinery. ‘There are three boilers of 150- horse 

power each which furnish the steam for this model printing 

house. These boilers are of the sectional safety Wharton 

Harrison type, made of spherical globes united, delivering 

super-heated steam, produced with high economy, pronounced 

the strongest and safest boilers made. The boilers are of cast & 
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4 metal, and, as evidence of their strength, under g90 degrees Fahrenheit steel of 60,000 pounds tensile strength at 
' that heat becomes reduced to 32,000, while the Bessemer metal, of which these boilers are made, under same 
heat shows 32,500 pounds tensile strength. ‘The general superiority of the //era/d’s palatial home over the 
: ordinary metropolitan newspaper establishment, is in no other of its departments more strikingly apparent than 
in its scrupulously neat, brilliantly lighted and completely appointed pressroom. ‘The mailing and circulating 
departments of the //era/d¢ are connected with the business 
i MA ATI RUG iG JA DRA BN. | office by a wide hall, up to which from the latter leads a flight 
Vaiss Pe A I us UY UGS bs of eight wide marble steps. ‘To the left, when entering this 


hall from the counting room, is thé circulator’s private office, 
: separated from the carriers’ department by broad swinging 
~—" doors. Behind these a long, broad counter with a steel top 
resting on a cast-iron skeleton runs along the mailing depart- 





ment, over which papers to the newsboys and carriers are 
served. Boys and carriers have their separate spaces allotted, 











= but the part reserved for the boys connects only with the 





! entrance and exit doors opening on Calhoun place. Obsti- 
: nate as newsboys are, they cannot quarrel with these doors, for the entrances open only inward, yielding to a 
slight push, while the exits open only outward, being similarly compliant. A wonderful piece of mechanism 
is a paper carrier having eight steel baskets hinged on two link chains, which revolve between the pressroom 
and the mailing room. The papers— automatically counted by the presses in lots of twenty-five or fifty, as the 





circumstances may require— are placed in the baskets in the pressroom, carried up to the mailing room by 


é the link beits, and are then automatically dumped upon a steel table prepared for that purpose. ‘The papers flow 
. ; out into the world by three channels — carriers, newsboys and mailing wagons. ‘lo facilitate handling bundles 


for the latter a platform has been constructed on Calhoun place, covered by an enormous hood and bright as day 
from the reflex of four big are lights. In the stormiest weather not a bundle for the mailing wagons will be 
damaged. Perhaps the most important, while most useful arrangement in the mailing room is a peculiar structure 


Fee RB: Sear 


of wire netting, looking very much like a huge cage, with divisions of the same material. ‘This arrangement is very 
simple yet very effective, and, perhaps, the only means that could be devised to keep the obstreperous and jostl- 
ing arabs of the street in line. It is for the sole use and benefit of the newsboys. As they enter the second door 
west on Calhoun place they step into 
2? the first aisle of the cage, which is 

just wide enough to accommodate one 
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by the wire netting. At the top of the fourth aisle they pass the box of the two cashiers in the mailing depart- 
ment, where each of the boys buys as many papers as his patronage warrants. He receives a check for his 
papers, and then he passes down the fourth aisle to 
another clerk, where he receives the number of 
papers called for by his check. ‘Then he passes out 
of another door which opens into the alley only. By 
this means there can be no crowding, no jostling and 
no browbeating of the weaker boys by the stronger, ¢ 
for each has of necessity to wait till his turn comes. 

The necessity and usefulness of such an arrange- (ay 
ment will be understood when it is considered that 
between 1,000 and 1,200 newsboys clamor every 
morning at the //era/¢ circulating department for 
papers. Of the carriers having regular delivery 
routes there are about two hundred, many of them 
carrying away truckloads of papers. For the use of 
the carriers long steel tables are fastened to the walls 
in the I.-shaped space not occupied by the cage, 
‘around the latter and in the longitudinal and vertical 
part of the L. The carriers have their separate door, 
and in the cashier’s box is a separate window for 
the purchase of checks, as there are separate clerks 
to deliver the papers to the carriers. The best 






































possible means are employed for the rapid delivery of papers to the news-stands and the mails. In a brief 

review, like the present, of a structure concerning which a volume might be written, many important features 

have been hastily glanced at or overlooked entirely. In every part of the //era/d’s home innovations have 

been introduced. Not the least of these is the department devoted to the double purpose of lunch-room and 
reading-room, with dimensions 19 by 57 feet, located on the upper floor and directly over the composing-room. 

In the lunch-room, which will seat fifty persons, are found all the apparatus and implements of a thoroughly 

equipped kitchen — gas range, provision closet, porcelain-lined sink, cooler, tables, etc. At one end of this 

apartment is the reading-room, where the men of this establishment can pleasurably while away the time when 

otherwise unemployed. This is but one of many similar evidences of the thoughtfulness of the management 

for the comfort and convenience of employés. On the fourth floor of the /fera/d building are the western 

headquarters of the United Press, the great news-gathering association that has always been closely allied to the 

Herald, and has grown with the newspaper. Many thousands of miles of telegraph wires radiating to all parts 

of the globe and connecting over seven hundred newspaper offices center here. James W. Scott, publisher of ‘» 
the Herald, is president of the United Press. Adjoining the quarters of the United Press are handsome and 
commodious offices, occupied by Henry M. Hunt’s Chicago News Bureau, which furnishes the United Press, 
together with nearly one hundred leading papers, with special lines of news. 

A charm apparent in every part of the Hera/d building is its brightness. High, broad windows and the 
immense court flood it with light by day and 2,300 incandescent and fifty arc lights, furnished by the Hera/d’s 
own plant, make it brilliant by night. The system of heating and ventilating is perfect, every part of the 
building having a constant supply of pure air of the temperature desired. All in all the Hera/d building is 
a matter of pride not only to the newspaper fraternity, but to the city it so notably adorns. 
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While our columns are always open for the discussion of any relevant 
subjects, we do not necessarily indorse the opinions of contributors. Anony- 
mous letters will not be noticed; therefore correspondents will please give 
names — not necessarily for publication, but as a guarantee of good faith. 








FROM VERMONT. 


To the Editor BELLows FALLs, Vt., December 12, 1891. 

Business is driving in the 7Zmes office at Bellows Falls, and 
day and night work is practiced to keep up with orders. The 
printers’ trade is certainly increasing in the amount of printed 
matter used by all people, and this office is feeling the force of the 
change. 

The 7imes issues twelve-page editions frequently now, and the 
list has jumped from 2,200 up to 3,150 in a year’s time. The old 
form was eight pages, now it is ten all the time, and much of the 
time twelve. All departments are ably handled, and it is a model 
country paper. 

W. A. Truax, of the firm of Truax & Company, has bought a 
half interest in the Abenaqui Paper Company, and is operating it 
in connection with his printing office. The firm manufactures 
toilet paper. B. H: A. 


FROM MONTREAL. 
70 the Editor: MonTrREAL, P. Q., December 11, 1891. 

Printing Pressmen’s Union No. 52 has been agitating a scale of 
wages, and has fixed the prices as follows: cylinder pressmen, 
$10; platen pressmen, $8, and foremen not less than $12 per week. 
This scale to take effect on the first Monday in April, 1892. As it 
is very low, and as all the offices but two are now paying it, there 
will probably not be any trouble in getting it. The union has 
grown in two years till now almost all the English and part of the 
French pressmen are in it. 

The //era/d has gone into liquidation and is looking for a 
buyer. No one seems very anxious to invest, and as Peter 
Mitchell says he wants $75,ooo for it he must mean to sell the 
‘‘fraternity ’ men along with the plant. Itis thought that the next 
manager will have no use for ‘‘ fraternity’ men, and as for getting 
$75,000, it will result as the conspiracy case against the Herald 
did. Mitchell is beaten at every point, and deserves it all. 

Business has been very dull in all branches of the trade. 
No. 176 is getting over the effects of the Hera/d lockout in good 
shape. i (A ee 2 





SAN FRANCISCO. 


To the Editor: SAN Francisco, Cal., December 10, 1891. 

The trouble between the typotheta and the typographical 
union of this city has been amicably settled completely to the satis- 
faction of the latter organization. As stated in this correspond- 
ence the typographical union last September passed a scale of 
prices unacceptable to the employing printers. The chief objec- 
tion was the rule that all ‘‘lean” type should be measured on the 
scale of twelve ems to the alphabet. 

Conference committees from both organizations held several 
joint meetings at which the matter was thoroughly discussed, the 
representatives of the typothetz finally deciding to accept the new 
scale of prices. It is said that concessions were made on both 
sides, thus securing an entirely satisfactory settlement of affairs. 

The Filmer-Rollins Electrotype Company was the strongest in 
its protests against the new rules. This company has the contract 
for the composition and electrotyping of the law books published 
regularly by the Bancroft-Whitney Company, and it would have 
been more affected. by the new scale than any of the other offices 
in San Francisco. However, the publishers, upon the matter 
being represented to them, agreed to pay the additional cost on 
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composition rather than that they should be the cause of what 
promised to be a bitter and disastrous strike. Had this arrange- 
ment not been effected the strike would now undoubtedly be in 
progress, all the printing offices would be closed and over a thou- 
sand men out of employment. The members of the typothete 
were pledged to support each other in resisting the enforcement of 
the provisions of the new scale and it is a fortunate thing for both 
parties that the difficulty has been settied. 

In the resignations of Alfred Pennington and J. E. McCormick 
from the executive committee of the typographical union, this 
organization has lost the services of two very efficient and active 
members. During their term in office they have proven them- 
selves to be skilled diplomats in the numerous contentions which 
have arisen, and have everywhere won for themselves the respect 
and good-will of the employing printers with whom their duty 
compelled them to treat. It is owing to their skill that the several 
threatened strikes within the last year have either been avoided or 
amicably adjusted. EP. 


FROM AUSTRALIA. 


To the Editor : SypnEy, N. §. W., October 31, 1891. 

Business is quiet in all departments. A society or printers’ 
social club has been formed within the Melbourne Typographical 
Society and is decidedly successful. 

Mr. W. Lane, the editor of the Worker, a Queensland union- 
istic journal, is writing a novel on the labor question. It will be 
entitled ‘‘ The Workingman’s Paradise,” and the profits from its 
sale will be devoted to paying the expenses of unionists lately 
imprisoned for participation in the shearers’ war. 

Recently a rich field of silver was discovered in the Zeehan 
district, Tasmania, and from all parts of Australia a rush ensued. 
A paper was started; a chapel was formed, and regular society 
wages were paid. But board was high and a strike for more 
wages followed. The proprietors quietly put another ‘‘crew” on 
the paper, and the displaced men have no sympathizers. Too 
hasty. 

T. R. Roydhouse, on the editorial staff of the Sydney Daily 
Telegraph, and a practical printer, is being congratulated on his 
recovery from an attack of bronchitis aggravated by a wetting 
received in a daring rescue of a child from drowning. 

In a letter received from a friend employed on an evening 
paper in Melbourne the following item is given, which may be of 
advantage to some of your readers in inducing them to form a 
similar plan : 

‘* We have a sick fund worked in this way : when any member 
is off sick, each of the others pays 1s. (24 cents) per week; if two 
are off sick, then we pay 2s. (48 cents) ; if three are sick, the two 
shillings are divided between them. £2 ($10) a week are a good 
help to a sick man, and it does away with subscription lists, which 
are a big item here. We average about qs. ($1) per week out of 
our wages for society and office fees.” ASMODEUS. 


FROM OREGON. 
To the Editor : PoRTLAND, Ore., December 2, 1891. 

Job printing is dull and has been all the year, with many idle 
printers and pressmen in town, This city contains aiarge number 
of insignificant publications that are veritable eyesores. Another 
fraternal paper has made its appearance, under the name of Py¢hias, 
in the cause of Pythianism. A. L. Lozier is the editor. It is to 
be hoped its typographical appearance will be improved. 

The Coming Century, a journal of progress and prosperity, for 
which Mrs. Abigail Scott Duniway issued a prospectus a few weeks 
ago, has received such ample encouragement from the friends and 
admirers of her former success as a journalist as to warrant the 
formation of a joint stock company, which has just filed articles 
of incorporation as the Coming Century Publishing Company, 
with a paid-up, non-assessable capital stock of $24,000. The board 
of directors has engaged Mrs. Duniway as editor-in-chief of the 
new publication, which will make its first appearance as a first- 
class, high-toned weekly literary magazine on December 2, and 
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Mr. James A. Carey as manager, while George P. Wheeler will 
have charge of the typographical department. 

Peaslee Brothers’ printshop has moved to the west side of the 
river ; Front and Oak. 

The McCoy printshop (the only non-union shop in town) has 
moved their entire plant to Wheatland, about six miles from Port- 
land. Wheatland is a tract of land owned by G. W. McCoy, and 
was laid off in town lots some time ago. | 

B. P. Watson is the new business manager for the Pacific 
Printing Company. 

The papers here are right in it when it comes to an indictment 
or being sued. Bruno Sittig, editor of the vee Presse, was sued 
for libel a short while back. The Zown Talk, of Astoria, was 
indicted by the grand jury for publishing lottery news. O. W. 
Dunbar, of same paper, was sued for libel November 16. The 
Sunday Mercury comes out on top with three charges, one for 
defamation of character, and two indictments for sending obscene 
literature through the United States mails. 

Mr. Casey, manager of the Pacific Printing Company, died 
October 2 of cancer of the stomach. W. NIus. 





FROM BUFFALO. 
To the editor BurFrao, N. Y., December 3, 1891. 

The printing business, so far as book and job work is concerned, 
has not been in such a demoralized condition for years. Nearly 
all of the larger shops have reduced their forces or are working 
short time. And all this just before the holidays ! 

No. 9 is making arrangements for its annual dance. The com- 

mittee in charge promise to make it ¢he social event of the 
season. 
The News is putting in a new $40,000 Hoe web press, and will 
soon be issued as a six-page paper. This change will require sev- 
eral more cases, and the subs. are correspondingly happy. Editor 
Butler seems to know what the people want when it comes to 
making a first-class, wide-awake newspaper, and, what is more, he 
gives it to them. 

The Znguiver, although but a few months old, is demonstrat- 
ing the. fact that it does not require ‘‘age” to make a first-class 
newspaper. 

Rumor has it that at least two machines will shortly put in 
their appearance in the composing room of one of our afternoon 
papers. The boys put on a far-away, don’t-know-a-thing-about-it 
look when questioned regarding it. 

The Courier has good prospects for receiving a contract to 
print a 10,000-page encyclopedia. Should the Cuwrier be awarded 
the contract, it will give the boys in the bookroom the busiest 
year they have ever experienced in that establishment. The entire 
work of twelve volumes is to be delivered in one year from sign- 
ing of contract. Foreman Bowers says that with thirty additional 
cases he would experience no difficulty in delivering the work on 
time. Boe; 1. 


FROM NEW ZEALAND. 


70 the Editor: WELLINGTON, N. Z., November 3, 1801. 

The tenth annual report of the New Zealand Typographical 
Association is a very lengthy document. The danger of lack of 
interest among the members is pointed out, and a hopeful tone is 
noticeable throughout. Receipts are given as £272 18s. od.; expend- 
itures £124 2s. 3d. Balance from last year £148 16s. 6d. The 
total membership of the association is 271. The government 
printer has decided to procure a typecasting machine, as he is of 
the opinion that he can run a foundry economically with his 
stereo department. 

The annual meeting of the shareholders of the United Press 
Association of New Zealand took place at Napier lately. This 
association is composed of the newspaper proprietors of the colony 
who have united to secure the news from all parts.of the globe, 
and they also watch over the newspaper interest of this land. If 
anyone desires to start a newspaper in the chief towns, or desires 
to receive news from the Press Association agents, a fee of $2,000 





has to be paid for permission to receive messages. No business 
of interest outside the colony was transacted. 

Mr. Sandford, a compositor, the favorite candidate for the 
Christchurch seat, has been successful at the polls by 1,200 
majority. 

The libel case of the Auckland solicitor, Hugh Shortland, against 
the Odserver, which created great interest, as the journal held the 
lawyer up to condemnation for foully slandering a girl holding 
cases on the S¢ar, was settled the other day in favor of the Odserver. 
The girl in question brought a charge of criminal libel against 
Shortland, who belongs to one of the oldest and most respected 
families, and the jury brought in a verdict of guilty, the prisoner 
being sent to jail for some years. The girl’s innocence was proved 
and drink was Shortland's counselor. Tom L. MILLs. 


HOME OF COLUMBIA TYPOGRAPHICAL UNION. 


To the Editor : WasuHincTon, D. C., December 21, 1891. 
We want to present to your many readers’ personal considera- 
tion the enterprise in which Columbia Typographical Union, No. 
101, isat present engaged. The union is building for itself a home 
and business headquarters in this city. It has a frontage of 44 
feet and a depth of r1o feet, thus adding to the national capital 
another proud landmark among its grand military and civic society 
buildings. The building will possibly be completed about the 
middle of May, 1892. It will then be appropriately dedicated by a 
grand reception and fair. The union needs this building for the 
following good reasons: It is an association of workingmen who 
find their organization as necessary to them as do merchants their 
boards of trade. It may doubtless surprise your readers to learn 
that it has 1,500 members. They are residents of this district and 
city, and their wages are spent here —a very considerable item in 
the trade of the city. To them the typographical union is an 
employment bureau, giving them uniform treatment,as a craft. 
It buries its deceased members, and this item of expense alone 
amounts to nearly $5,000 a year. It is active and practical in its 
charitable work, and a conservative estimate places the voluntary 
individual subscriptions to the relief of the distressed at $10,000 a 
year. The members of No. ror expect to be substantially aided by 
all interested in good, progressive, and benevolent institutions, 
and the fair committee have already issued a circular urging 
all interested to give a generous contribution to its success, either 
in cash or such articles as can be disposed of at the dedication 
fair. The members are all looking forward to the completion of 
this temple of the typographic art. Em Dasu. 


FROM NEW YORK. 


To the Editor: New York, December 14, 1891. 
The usual pre-holiday quiet prevails in business quarters out- 
side of newspaper and magazine work. There are the usual orders 
for Christmas and New Year festival programmes and social occur- 
rences of other kinds, but the bulk of the work is behind the 
average at this period of the year. Bookwork is very slack, and 
compositors who think of venturing to this city at present ‘‘on 
spec” would do well to pause. The 77iéune of this city, a union 
outsider, is likely to be, ere long, added to the ‘‘No. 6” list of 
unionists. Negotiations for some time past have been in progress 
in that direction, and the difficulties encountered in the details of 
the same seem all but overcome. Increasing attention is being 
directed in this city to the Pittsburgh struggle with the typothete 
on the nine hours question. There are two sides to the question 
heard discussed here in private conversations. Nine-tenths or so of 
the.union men favor the continuance of the struggle ‘‘to the death,” 
whatever that means, no matter what it costs the funds of the 
union ; and if it should divert the bulk of erstwhile orders from the 
firms affected, the comparative gravity of the thing may be guessed 
when already the International Typographical Union has issued a 
circular suggesting on the one hand the submission to popular vote 
of a proposal to levy an assessment of,10 cents per capita for the 
fight. It looks very like as if the employers were going to lose, 
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whether at the end of twenty or a hundred weeks, since the Inter- 
national Typographical Union is a large body, and can keep up a 
ro-cent contribution per man for sometime. But the employers, 
if beaten, are not unlikely to feel sore, and if working for employers 
who so feel is pleasant, I have yet to discover the fact. Why not 
mutually resort to arbitration in the matter, before the dignity of 
the position is lost irrecoverably ? Not arbitration in which the 
state has any say, but in which a perfect outsider, with no pos- 
sible interests to serve, and no influence to distribute in any form, 
can be selected as sole arbiter by both sides, after hearing evidence 
pro and con. Surely some clear-headed man, who is not inter- 
ested in azyv Pittsburgh affairs, could be appealed to. 

The Union Printer, which is nothing if not outspoken, in its last 
issue refers to the preceding meeting of No. 6 branch as ‘‘ unsat- 
isfactory from a business point of view,” adding that many mem- 
bers expressed themselves in favor of the old delegate system in 
the formation of meetings. One would think the last named would 
be a better arrangement for a big union like No. 6, if delegates 
were selected on their merits, and wo/ their personal drawing 
powers. There's the rub. The Union Printer even hints that 
men in an ‘‘unfit condition’ at present attend the meeting and 
interrupt the proceedings. LEONIDAS. 





FROM TENNESSEE. 


70 the Editor: NASHVILLE, Tenn., December 10, 1891. 

Messrs. E. F. Wilson and J. Hufsteller will embark in the job 
printing business at Tullahoma, early in January. Mr. Wilson is 
a first-class job printer, and as there is little or no competition, 
success awaits them. 

F. H. Scruggs, of the Sweetwater CGaze/¢te, has purchased the 
Monroe Democrat, and will consolidate the two papers. 

Foster & Albertson have commenced the publication of the 
Gasette, at Allardt. It is a neat seven-column folio. 

The Lewisburg Mews has enlarged to a nine-column folio, and 
has otherwise made great improvements. 

The Southern Standard, at McMinnville, has entered upon its 
thirteenth anniversary. 

We have it from very reliable authority that the proprietors of 
the Apfpeal-Avalanche, Memphis, are thoroughly disgusted with 
their typesetting machines, and will discard them upon expiration 
of their contract in 1892. 

Among recent suspensions may be mentioned the Fayetteville 
Sun and Bellbuckle Review — the latter having succumbed to the 
inevitable after a few issues. 

The office of the Morristown Record was entirely consumed by 
fire on Sunday morning, November 29. It is reported the flames 
were started by the carelessness of a tramp printer who was 
‘‘carrying the banner” in the office. However that may be, 
the office is a total loss, with no insurance. Mr. L. M. King, 
the proprietor, states that he will resume publication in a week 
or two. 

Taken asa whole, the printing business throughout the state is 
very dull, with no prospect of an immediate improvement. While 
in Chattanooga we counted three ‘‘subs”’ to every ‘‘ regular” on 
the Zimes, and it was pretty much so in other offices. 


The Nashville American has moved back into the quarters it 


occupied before the fire, and has donned a new dress. The 
American is one of the papers of the state and is issued every day 


in the year. 


While on the train between Nashville and Chattanooga a few 
evenings ago, we formed the acquaintance of ‘‘ Nick” Campbell, 
an old-time printer, who has worked in all the important newspaper 
offices in the United States. Mr. Campbell is now in the employ 
of the United States Secret Service, and is doing good work in 
destroying, or rather locating, illicit stills. The friends of Mr. 
Campbell will be pleased to hear of his success. 

_ The country publishers of East Tennessee are complaining of 
their inability to secure first-class compositors. Considering the 
wages paid to those already in their employ —in many instances 
not exceeding $8 per week—we do not see but that they, the 








publishers, are themselves to blame. Think of it, a first-class 
printer working for such wages. There are more printers in the 
South this winter than ever known before, and we see no reason 
of their complaint if better inducements were offered. Sg. 


FROM WASHINGTON. 
To the Editor: WASHINGTON, D. C., December 20, r8or. 

The work of the government printing office night-bill force 
promises to be larger than for some time past. Positions on the 
force are desirable, forty-eight cents per hour being paid. The 
printers go to work at 6 p. M., and are liable to be detained until 
3 or 4 in the morning. 

On Monday week a force of about seventy hands were detailed 
to the Record room, many of them new appointments. With the 
new type, and new cases and stands, the office presents a hand- 
some appearance. The new type is exceedingly ‘‘ phat,” and 60 
cents per 1,000 is the price of composition. There are a great 
many old hands on the Xecord this year, among whom might be 
mentioned the following, as new appointments on both the ‘‘ regu- 
lar” and ‘‘sub” lists: George F. Norton, James E. Reese, 
Charles E. Winter, J. C. Euler, Edwin A. Paul, M. F. Barrett, 
Edward H. Ryan, H. A. Keefer, Thomas J. Shober, John H. 
Cook, John F. Moore, A. H. McKnight, E. L. Mainwaring, 
George L. Sherman, M. K. Huntsberry, L. P. Kenney and W. R. 
Beisel. Avon Pearson and William H. Hickman retain their for- 
mer positions as foreman and assistant foreman of the Xecord, 
and are delighted that the ‘‘ boys” are making ‘‘good money.” In 
the proofroom there are several changes, likewise in the time alley. 

With the new appointments on the Record and night-bill force, 
it is said that there are more employés at the government printing 
office at present than there has been in a great while. 

In the first division there were several transfers made recently. 
C. T. Harding was transferred to the day foremanship of the 
night-bill force, Harry B. Major was made timekeeper, John J. 
Higgins was transferred from the case to the position of arranging 
the pay-roll, David Shaw was sent to the second division as a 
piecehand, and J. H. W. Thrush, J. T. Harper and Fred F. 
Fuekerson were transferred to the treasury branch. 

Foreman Hinton, of the AMforning Post, and Foreman R. A. 
McLean, of the -vening Star, notice a reduction in their ‘‘sub”’ 
lists since the appointments on the Congressional Record. 

Secretary Frank Padgett, of No. 1o1, is as busy as a beaver 
arranging working cards, etc., for new appointments at the govern- 
ment printing office and incoming ‘‘ tourists.” Em Dasu. 


ANSWERS TO CORRESPONDENTS. 


SupscrIBER, Washington, D. C. Write to the postmaster of 
Berwick, England. 

J. H., Rochester, New York. 
a firm who can supply me with a book describing the various 
methods of zinc etching and half-tone processes. Answer.— See 


reply to ‘‘ Zinco,” below. 


Please give me the address of 


Z1nco, Launceston, Tasmania. What is the best practical 
work on photo-zinc process engraving and its various branches ? 
Answer,— The work by Frank J. Cohen, ‘‘ Full and Complete 
Instructions on Zinc Etching, Photo-Engraving, Etc.,” price, $2, 
on sale at this office, is as satisfactory as any you can procure. 

J. B., Temuka, Canterbury, New Zealand. What is the cost 
of copyrighting a piece of music per page in the United States ? 
Answer.— The legal fee for each copyright is 50 cents, and for a 
copy of the record an additional fee of 50 cents. Note that citi- 
zens or residents of the United States only are entitled to copy- 
right. Write to the librarian of congress at Washington for 
further information. 

F. W., Quincy, Illinois. Is there any process of keeping type 
from ‘‘ growing” as the result of stereotyping ? Amswer.— The 
remedy is in the hands of the typefounder before the type is cast. 
The fault being in the casting of the type, there is no remedy for 
the growing complained of except buying type which is warranted 
in this respect. 








Specially communicated to THE INLAND PRINTER. 
MICHIGAN FEDERATION OF LABOR CONVENTION. 


HE Michigan Federation of Labor held its fourth annual 

convention at Bay City, Michigan, beginning on December 1, 

being in session four days. Delegates were present from 
Detroit, Grand Rapids, Saginaw, Muskegon and Bay City — 
twenty-six in all. The convention was presided over by William 
A. Taylor, of Detroit, with George W. Duncan, of Detroit, at his 
post as secretary, a position he has filled since the birth of the 
federation. After a brief welcome on the part of organized labor 
by J. Keys and Mayor Jackson, of Bay City, the convention settled 
down to business. President Taylor in an elaborate address 
showed what progress the federation had made during the past 
year. Secretary Duncan in his report showed that the federation 
had through its central bodies a membership of one hundred and 
six locals, representing about sixteen thousand organized workmen. 

A large number of resolutions were introduced and referred to 
the proper committees. Two new unions joined the federation, 
the Bay City Typographical and Cigarmakers’ Unions. 

The afternoon session of the second day proved to be a very 
interesting one, made so by the reading of many able papers and 
essays and reporting progress of various unions. Among the best 
papers read were those of James P. Murtagh, of Detroit, who had 
for his subject, ‘‘The Workingman in State and National Legis- 
lation;’’ ‘‘The Duties of a Union Man,’’ by John F. Ferguson, 
of Muskegon. Another well written paper was that of Joseph 
Seereiter, of Saginaw, who dwelt on the problems that confront 
laboring men, more especially the ignorance and indifference of 
their class. In the course of his remarks he had the following on 
‘‘The Press,” which can be applied not only to the daily press, 
but equally to trade journals. He said: ‘‘Another subject I wish 
to touch is the press, that we all find so much fault with and which 
so few of us read. We are entirely to blame if we are not treated 
fairly by the press, for I can safely say that as a general thing we 
patronize them very little. It is the duty of every laboring man 
to have at least one daily paper ; also one of his trade journals. 
If the press discovers that it has a large labor subscription it will 
treat them with respect, for they, like all human creatures, keep a 
sharp eye on the side their bread is buttered on. The press is a 
powerful instrument— for good or evil—and labor can avail 
itself of its benefits, if it so desires, by simply giving its support,. 
for which we can in return use its columns to give voice and 
expression to the justice which our cause demands.” 

The reports from the other delegates from their respective 
unions all showed a steady and healthy growth, showing that a 
number of them have not alone succeeded in having shorter hours 
of labor, with increase of pay, but had overcome many evils 
threatening organized labor. 

Among the different matters of legislation were the following : 
Discouraging the employment of children as musicians ; against 
the employment of convict labor on the Detroit Postoffice ; to 
secure the election to the legislature of persons favorable to the 
shortening of hours for women and minors; favoring the taxation 
of railroad property ; to have laws enacted to have mills, factories, 
etc., shut down on election days to enable employés to vote ; favor- 
ing an amendment to the constitution to give women the right of 
suffrage ; favoring university extension in the state ; asking pas- 
senger agents for reduced fares for Labor Day ; to petition the 
World’s Fair managers to keep it open on Sunday ; favoring the 
employment of lecturers in the interest of labor; that the 
Michigan delegates to congress be requested to prepare and present 
a bill to congress at the earliest opportunity prohibiting military 
and naval bands of music, paid by the government, from compet- 
ing with or interfering with the business of civilian bands and 
musicians ; indorsing the boycott of Iron Molders’ and Central 
Labor Unions, of Grand Rapids, against the product of the 
Grand Rapids School Furniture Company; the boycott on 
Fleishman’s yeast was continued ; the Grand Rapids lVorkman 
was made the official paper of the federation; favoring state 
organization of printers, and several matters of minor importance. 
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The officers elected for the ensuing year are: President, 
William A, Taylor, of Detroit ; first vice-president, John Deane, 
of Muskegon; second vice-president, Joseph Seereiter, of Sagi- 
naw; third vice-president, Miss Rose McBrearty, of Detroit ; 
secretary-treasurer, George W. Duncan, of Detroit. The next 
convention of the federation will be held at Muskegon, Michigan, 
next December. Out of the twenty-eight delegates, including 
president and secretary, fourteen were printers, cigarmakers com- 
ing next. Thecigarmakers present organized a state organization. 
The convention had among its members a lady delegate from the 
Detroit Trades Council, Miss Rose McBrearty. With one or two 
exceptions the delegates were mostly young men, but nevertheless 
earnest and faithful workers, and harmony prevailed throughout 
the entire session. 

A word or two for both Saginaw and Bay City may not be out 
of place. Your correspondent visited nearly all the offices in 
both cities. Saginaw has three dailies— one morning and two 
evening. The Saginaw Courier was well represented by W. E. 
Gardner, delegate from Saginaw, who also proved himself a most 
valuable member of the convention, being a practical printer- 
journalist. Saginaw has one of the neatest and cleanest offices 
one seldom finds —that of Mr. Cotter, on the west side, where 
the mottoes ‘‘ A place for everything and everything in its place’”’ 
and ‘'Cleanliness is next to godliness” truly prevail. Bay City 
typos have abolished the truck system, which was the bone of con- 
tention for many years, and now receive their pay such as is issued 
from Uncle Sam's treasury. Two daily papers, one morning 
and one evening, are supported, together with several job offices. 
Altogether, one finds a lot of good, wholesouled typos in both cities. 
M. Willihan, of the Grand Rapids /Vorkman, was also present 
and made a host of friends. 





THE SUNSET CLUB AND EIGHT HOURS. 


The eight-hour question received extensive discussion by the 
Sunset Club at the Grand Pacific, Chicago, December 17. Frank- 
lin MacVeagh presided, and aroused the applause of those who 
favored shorter hours by saying between the two addresses of the 
evening: ‘‘ Fora long time ten hours had been the custom with 
our firm. We have tried nine hours, and to the best of my knowl- 
edge and belief the new system has not cost us one penny. We 
were led to adopt the system through practical considerations. 
When we started our men lived near their place of work, but with 
the growth of the city they have been forced to the suburbs. It 
occurred to us that with our system of transportation the little 
children of these men could see their father only Sundays. We 
have at least allowed them one hour a day.” He then introduced 
Prof. William Salter, who said : 

‘‘It is a side issue whether an eight-hour day could or can be 
got by legislation. An essential point is just how far the workday 
can be decreased. The real question, I take it, is: Would it be 
well to have the hours of labor decreased below the present ten- 
hour system? If we hold that man was made in the image of the 
divine then we cannot wish that his whole time shall be taken up 
with manual labor. Men who are compelled to work ten hours a 
day cannot live the lives of human beings, and Iask that no one 
shall be debarred from enjoying life. It by no means follows that 
because the laborer works less that less will be produced. Steam 
and machinery have benefited workingmen as consumers but very 


little, ifany. As producers, statistics prove that where the hours 


of labor have been reduced production has been the same as for- 
merly. What the world needs is a grand brotherhood of employer 
and employé.” 

Murry Nelson discussed the subject from the standpoint of an 
employer. He said: ‘‘As I understand it, no man sets himself up 
as unqualifiedly against the eight-hour day. As far as I know we 
are a unit on not working any more hours than we are obliged to. 
But reducing the hours is equivalent to increasing pay, and the 
demand for labor may not warrant the advance in wages or the 
reduction of hours. Fixing the rate of ten hours’ pay for eight 
hours’ work is arbitrary and will fail unless it isa fact that the old 
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ten hours’ rate of pay was too small. The health and good of the 
laborer demand that he be allowed absolute freedom as to the 
number of hours he may work. Ifa man wishes to work overtime 
he should be allowed to do so. The individual must have the 
absolute right to do as he pleases with his own.” 

The principal speakers having concluded, the question was 
opened for discussion, speeches being limited to eighteen minutes. 
The debate which followed was spirited, and was participated in 
by Messrs. Holbrook, Rosenthal, Eastman, Hornstein, C, S. 
Darrow, George Schilling, E..O. Brown, Professor Orchardson 
and others, generally favoring the eight-hour plan. 


BOOKS, AUTHORS, AND KINDRED SUBJECTS. 


HE oak chair made from the printing press on which the 
original Kilmarnock edition of Burns’ poems was printed in 
1786, has just been added to the Burns Cottage at Ayr. 

Messrs. C. Whittingham & Co., the English printers, have 
embarked in the publishing business. Under the title of the 
‘‘Chiswick Press Editions,” they propose to issue a series of select 
English classical works, preference being given to such as are not 
easily obtainable in a separate or satisfactory form. Among other 
books announced is a reprint from the first edition of Fielding’s 
Journal of a Voyage to Lisbon. 

Mr. Zaehnsdorf, the London bookbinder, recentiy bound a 
large paper copy of ‘‘ London Lyrics” for the Sette of Odd Vol- 
umes, who presented it to Mr. Charles Holme, their ex-president. 
When the volume was finished it was shown to Mr. Locker- 
Lampson, the author, who wrote upon one of the fly-leaves : 

‘* How fair its outside is—each leaf and each letter! 
The less that we say of its zzside the better.” 

David Stott, the London publisher, announces ‘‘ The Customs 
and Lore of Modern Greece,” by Rennell Rodd. It is doubtful if 
any of our readers will remember Mr. Rodd, yet he cut a very 
amusing figure in America a few years ago. When Oscar Wilde 
was delivering his Sun Flower lecturesin this country, Mr. Rodd was 
his protégé ; and the American book-world was gently startled one 
morning to learn that Messrs. J. M. Stoddart & Co., the Phila- 
delphia publishers, had issued a volume of verses by Rennell Rodd, 
entitled ‘‘ Rose Leaf and Apple Leaf,” with an introduction by 
Oscar Wilde. This delicate little venture is printed in sepia on 
one side only of the rose-leaf paper, and interleaved with apple- 
green tissue. The binding is of vellum, with title in red and black. 
One fancies this little book must have been presently withdrawn 
from circulation, as it never appears on sale at the book stores. 
Perhaps the quarrel Mr. Rodd afterward had with Mr. Wilde, 
when the fledgeling left the parent wing, had something to do with 
its early demise ; at any rate some gentle zephyr seems to have 
wafted the ‘‘ leaves ” to the leeward. 

As to the character of Mr. Rodd’s verses, it seems hardly neces- 
sary to quote them, since we can give this refreshing bit of Mr. 
Wilde's introduction: ‘‘ Amongst the many young men in En- 
gland who are seeking along with me to continue and to perfect 
the English Renaissance — jeunes guerriers du drapeau romantique, 
as Gautier would have called us—there is none whose love of 
art is more flawless and fervent, whose artistic sense of beauty is 
more subtle and more delicate — none, indeed, who is dearer to 
myself —than the young poet whose verses I have brought with 
me to America ; verses full of sweet sadness, and yet full of joy ;” 
and so on ad nauseam. e 

Mr. Rodd has for several years been an aéfaché of the British 
Legation at Berlin. Quite recently he prepared, and published 
through Messrs. Macmillan & Co., a short monograph on the late 
Emperor Frederick. But his ‘‘Rose Leaf and Apple Leaf” is 
unique, not only as a specimen of American bookmaking, but 
because of the part Mr. Bunthorne Wilde played in its production. 

Messrs. Little, Brown & Co., the Boston publishers, must have 
been immensely entertained by the letter received a few weeks ago 
for Izaak Walton from a clipping bureau, informing that worthy 
that his book was attracting considerable attention, and requesting 








to be allowed to send notices from all papers in the United States 
and Canada. 

It is said that the average annual output of the presses in the 
house of the late M. Calmann-Levy (Paris) for some years was 
1,724,000 volumes, and the issue of periodicals 2,500,000 copies. 
The firm kept going 14 paper mills, 30 printing houses, 3 paper- 
glossing factories, 13 binderies, and 82 workshops of black and 
white designs. 

Mr. Charles Thomas Jacobi, manager of the famous Chiswick 
Press, recently issued the second edition of his ‘‘ Printers’ Hand- 
book of Trade Recipes, Hints and Suggestions,” very considerably 
enlarged and classified. This book embraces information useful 
to letterpress and lithographic printers, stationers, engravers, 
bookbinders, stereotypers, electrotypers, etc., and contains a 
copious index. 

The Denver Public Library Au//etin for June says: ‘‘ A great 
stew in New York over the opening for a few hours on Sunday 
afternoons of the Metropolitan Museum. Things are different 
here. In the east it’s the saloon that never closes; in the west it’s 
the library.” 

Thackeray, as a young man, took more pride in his ability to 
make pictures than he did in his ability to make books. His pencil 
sketches, however, were far less true to nature than his pen pict- 
ures. A copy of C. G. Addison’s ‘‘ Damascus and Palmyra: a 
Journey to the East” was recently sold at Sotheby's, in London, 
which is probably unique, since it contains illustrations by W. M. 
Thackeray, specially designed for the work, and in colors. The 
book was accompanied by the original receipt for £20 for the illus- 
tration thereof. 

One of the most valuable of the many technical journals 
received in our exchanges is the Aritish Bookmaker. It is replete 
with illustrations of specimens of artistic bookbinding reproduced 
in their natural colors, and with illustrations of color-printing. 
But of greater value than these illustrations even are the many sug- 
gestive notes and comments on all points pertaining to the manu- 
facture of books, for the rather free use of which we acknowledge 
ourselves greatly beholden. 

Sir Edwin Arnold's paper in the December Forum, ‘‘A Day 
with Lord Tennyson,” is delicious. After a description of Ald- 
worth, the poet’s Surrey home, and the approach thereto, Sir 
Edwin takes us into the presence of the noble singer and gives us a 
charming sketch of his home life. ‘‘ Everybody knows by photo- 
graph the manner of man he is,” says Sir Edwin, ‘‘surely a beau- 
tiful face, if ever the adjective could be applied to masculine 
features, and never more beautiful in any stage of life than now, 
when age has fixed all the finer features, and lent them a new 
dignity and majesty. Everybody is familiar with the broad fore- 
head, the clear, deep eyes, the strongly cut nose, and finely 
chiseled lips, the long hair fringing those temples, — shrines of 
high thought—and the genial, massive, and commanding aspect 
of the poet. Albeit past his eighty-second birthday, Lord Tenny- 
son’s figure is only weakened, not broken, by age. His hair pre- 
serves much of its old, dark color, and, excepting in places, is 
hardly more than ‘sable-silvered.’ His spirit is as alert, his 
glance as keen and alight, as ever. Though he does not rise upon 
our entrance, making no ceremony with friends, he leads at once 
an animated conversation.” 

Sir Edwin Arnold tells us that in Lincolnshire, the laureate’s 
native county, the purest English in the world is spoken ‘‘ with, to 
my mind, one exception, for I think I have heard the same En- 
glish as correctly used in Boston, New England.” 

When the poet of the Orient observed to the poet of the Occi- 
dent that the English language, by the help of America, was 
destined to become the common speech of the world, the latter 
laughingly shook his head, and said, ‘‘ That is very bad for us.” 
Lord Tennyson then went on to explain this remark by saying that 
‘When a language dies out, like Latin and Greek and black San- 
scrit, the literary monuments contained in it are, so to speak, 
embalmed. They remain standards ; and all ages, in proportion 
as people master these dead classics, admire them, form their 
style upon them, and perpetuate the memory and the name of 
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the bygone writers. But when a language endures, it gradually 
changes ; and the time will come, Arnold, when you and I will be 
as difficult for Englishmen and Americans to read and understand 
as Chaucer is today.” 

As before intimated, curiosity always centers about the name 
of Thackeray. Recently a letter of his was sold in London which 
reads: ‘‘ Well, what can a man more desire than a good wife, a 
fair living, a pretty country, and health to enjoy all these good 
things ? A parson’s life I should take to be the best and happiest 
in [the] world —lucky they whose vocation it is. I wish mine 
was as tranquil. You, I know, are such a young fellow; I am 





grown quite an old one, with a white head anda , what do you 
call that curve which the male figure not unfrequently (about the 
waistcoat) throws out at forty or so?” 

In a quiet, dignified, English kind of way, Messrs. Little, 
Brown & Co., of Boston, are publishing from year to year some 
amazingly pretty books. . Of course, John Wilson & Son should 
share this praise. The printer is too often neglected in these 
matters. But in this case we suspect the largest share of praise is 
due to Mr. McIntyre, of Little, Brown & Co's publishing depart- 
ment, who seems to enjoy the distinction, rare in these days, of 
being the sole arbiter in the matter of selection from French 
fields, and in the matter of form in which his selections shall 
make their appearance. One of Mr. MclIntyre’s latest ventures 
looks as if it might have issued fresh from the house of Conquet, 
Paris, so dainty and delicate it is in point of typography, embel- 
lishment, paper, and binding of vellum and gold. We are speak- 
ing now of the large paper edition of the ‘‘ Princess of Cleves,”’ 
by Madame de Lafayette, with introduction by Anatole France. 
As these columns have to do with the insides, as well as exteriors 
of books, we are tempted to ‘‘transfer” (in the language of 
Bernard Quaritch) one or-:two passages from Mr. France's intro- 
duction to the ‘‘ Princess,” to THE INLAND PRINTER. But first, a 
word about Madame de Lafayette, the authorship of whose book, 
the ‘‘Princess of Cleves,” seems to have been a great secret. 
This royal dame, while ostensibly engaged in pious pursuits, was 
all the time intriguing in behalf of France. And when we add 
that she lived in the time of Madame de Sévigné, who was her 
most intimate friend, and the Duke de la Rochefoucauld, who was 
her acknowledged lover, no one will question her ability to write 
such a book as the ‘‘ Princess of Cleves.’”” The duke is supposed 
to have assisted in the preparation of the manuscript, but Anatole 
France doubts if he ever wrote, inspired, or contributed a line. 
Madame de Lafayette denied most emphatically having written 
the ‘‘ Princess,” yet she is far from condemning what she dis- 
claims. Madame de Sévigné, however, says she did write it, and 
Anatole France concurs in this view. Madame de Lafayette says 
that if the ‘‘ Princess’’ is not by her, she would be glad to have 
written it, and she is almost tempted to steal it from its true 


author. 

‘‘ She praises the book more warmly than we should be able to 
do,” says M. France, and adds, ‘‘Save in sincerity, she reminds 
us of the poor girl who sighed and said, ‘children are so lovely ! 
What a pity that they bring disgrace.’” 

In the Bookworm, a valuable vade-mecum of old-time literature, 
published in America by A. C. Armstrong & Son, New York, we 
find this interesting item : 

‘‘ Dutch hand-made paper is chiefly manufactured at Maestricht, 
Amsterdam, and at Apeldoorn, a mill which produces the fine 
‘verge de Hollande’ laid paper and paper for bank notes, loan 


papers, etc. All sizes are made, but chiefly the superior qualities. . 


This factory employs 150 workmen, and produces on an average 
2,500 pounds per diem. These papers are well known throughout 
the world. The Nederlandsche Papier Fabrick, at Maestricht, is 
the largest in the country. Its production is taken largely by 
England and her dependencies. About 700 hands are employed, 
and all kinds of papers made, from the common wrappers to the 
finest book papers. The output of ‘fine writings’ is used by 
the Hollanders themselves. The reputation which the Low 
Countries have obtained for the best kind of papers extends also 
to those of a cheaper grade.” 








Written for THE INLAND PRINTER. 
THE OLD AND THE NEW. 
BY J. K. CAMERON. 


The Old Year’s case is clean. 
Nor font of any sort, 
Nor lead, nor rule is there. 
The form is new lock’d up ; 
: The ink is barely dry 
Upon the proof that fell, 
On the last stroke of twelve, 
From Time's swift rolling press. 


The Old Year’s hook is bare. 
The stick he held has fall’n 
From out his nerveless grasp. 
The ghosts of other years 
Have beckon'd him away, 
Leaving the alley clear 

For his strong son and heir. 


What wond'rous takes he had ! 
The record of events 

For thrice a hundred days 
And more! And for a world! 
Oh, think of this, my friend ! 
And think that you and I, 

For that past page of time, 
Sent in our copy prompt ; 

And that the chronicle 

Is stereotyp’d in lead, 

In silver, or in gold, 

As thought or deed deserv'd ! 


The New Year’s case is brimming full 
Of freshly molded, sharp-edg’d types. 
He of the witching, midnight hour, 
Who came a moment since so blithe, 

Is standing gravely at the frame, 

His nimble fingers weaving fast 

The thread that his dead sire had dropt. 
The quickly changing rule denotes 

How fast another moving tale 

Unfolds its wisely hidden plot. 


And so the galley starts once more 

To lengthen out thro’ winter’s snows, 

The springtime’s smiles, and summer suns ; 
Thro’ autumn’s winds and rustling leaves ; 
Thro’ dawn and day, twilight and dark, 

To end forever— when? Ah! when ? 


SAN FRANCISCO UNION’S AMENDMENTS. 


At the November, 1891, meeting of the San Francisco Typo- 
graphical Union two important amendments were carried. The 
first one does away with the existing executive committee repre- 
senting the union as a whole, and provides that hereafter two 
executive committees shall be elected, to be called respectively the 
newspaper executive committee and the book and job office execu- 
tive committee. Each committee is to consist of five members 
who are actively employed in the different branches of the trade. 
The second amendment gives the executive committees powers not 
possessed by former like bodies, stating that during the recess of 
the union they shall have the power to decide upon all questions 
in dispute between employers and employés and take such steps as 
they may deem necessary (except ordering a general strike) in all 
matters involving the interests of the union. The committees will 
also decide all questions referred to them, and their decision will 
be binding in all cases, unless set aside by a two-thirds vote of the 
members present at any meeting. 
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BOOKS RECEIVED. 


Tue ‘Holiday Special” of the /owrnadist, New York, is attract- 
ive in appearance. The cover, printed in blue and red, is simple 
yet effective, representing an antique office interior with a printer 
in the garb of our grandsires, working a press like a window-frame. 
Fine wood cut pictures of Charles Scribner and J. Blair Scribner 
are shown, accompanied by a half-tone portrait of E. L. Bur- 
lingame, editor of Scribner's Magazine. Allan Forman gives the 
history of the Scribners in his usual interesting style. The 
articles contributed are accompanied by half-tone portraits of the 
writers, with fac similes of their signatures, and are very inter- 
esting, even though their merits are far from uniform. 


THE Commonwealth, an exponent of western thought and whose 
chief contributors are western writers, has issued its first number 
in Chicago, having been moved from Denver. It contains, among 
other articles of strong national interest, ‘‘ The World’s Colum- 
bian Exposition,” by Thomas B. Bryan; ‘ Free Silver,” by ex- 
Mayor Carter Harrison, and a brilliant paper on ‘‘ The Modern 
Jew,” from the pen of Hon. William Littleford. Some excellent 
illustrations are contained in this December number, which is the 
twenty-first of the total issue, and the first of the new Chicago 
series. The home of the Commonwealth is in the new Pontiac 
building, on Dearborn street, Chicago, where the Graphic and 
Figaro already have their headquarters. It is edited by A. Kauf- 
man, a well-known Denver journalist, and a man of good literary 
discernment. 

THE December number of Westward Ho / the new illustrated 
monthly, appears with a cover printed in lake red, an improvement 
over the previous issue. A peculiarity of this magazine is that in 
conjunction with its high literary excellence no more desirable 
publication could be placed in the hands of the prospective trav- 
eler, settler, manufacturer or inventor whose attention is toward 
the great West. ‘The table of contents is a large and varied one, 
as follows: Lake Beauties of Minnesota, John Tolman ; The Judg- 
ment on Mrs. Swift, Octave Thanet ; Farmers and Farming in 
Russia, Nicolay Grevstad; In Memoriam: O. H. Tiffany, D.D., 
LL.D. (with portrait), H. C. Chapin ; The Conversion of James 
Stillwater, John Surrey ; Rise of Superior City (with map), W. F. 
Street ; The Race Question, John Gordon; A Curious Handbook, 
J. Murray; Pessimism, K. J.; An Awkward Scrape, Cyrus St. 
John ; Verbal Oddities, James Graham; Sonnet: To the Dying 
Year, A. K. Westward Ho! Publishing Company, Minneapolis, 
Minnesota. 

PHIDIAS AND OTHER’ POEMS. By the Rev. Frank W. Gunsaulus, D.D. 
16mo., gilt top, silk slip cover, in a box, $1.25. A.C. McClurg & Co., 
publishers, Chicago. 

The imprisonment of Phidias during his declining years, after 
the fall of his friend and patron Pericles, and the development of 
the idea of one God within the Greek sculptor’s mind, furnish a 
noble theme to the learned muse of this new Chicago poet. The 
time is about 430 B. C. Phidias is receiving a visit from Aspasia, 
whom he gladly welcomes within his prison walls. Turning to his 
son, who accompanies her, he says: : 

‘*Oft hath she welcomed Phidias’ steps, my son, 
Where silver-streaming fountains blessed her flowers, 
And Pericles looked out on purpled isles.”’ 
The poem shows Doctor Gunsaulus’ sympathy with nature, and 
he sees through the old Greek artist's eyes 
“ * the full West, incarnadined and calm, 
Blent with the sea ; and every white-wreathed crest 


Caught fire, and gleamed with ruby down to deeps 
Unfathomed as sweet dreams * * * * ” 
And yet another picture: 
e 
‘“*The morning broke from streaming headland cliffs 
Oft chafed by storm and brine, let slip the net 
Of sunbeams spread along the whelméd coast, 
And roused the sea neath filament of fire 
Till, east and west, there foamed the troubled gold.”’ 


We shall not attempt to follow the poet as he recounts the trials 
and misfortunes of the sculptor, and completes the development 





of his theme. The poem shows the many-sidedness of the eminent 
divine—his command of Greek history—and that he has not 
‘‘touched the beautiful mythology of Greece and dulled its bright- 
ness.” The minor poems treat on a variety of subjects, from the 
‘Statue of Gordon in Trafalgar Square” to the ‘‘ Flowers at 
Hougoumont,” on the historic field of Waterloo. By the dates 
to several pieces one may follow in the footsteps of Dr. Gun- 
saulus during his recent tour in Europe. The sonnet entitled 
‘‘The Invention of Printing and the Reformation,” we must find 
room for here : 
“The storied Rhine, with castle-guarded shore, 
Grows yet more silvern farther from the sea, 
As toward its sources, urging rapidly, 
We read in paler light its deathless lore. 
The moon shone bright in Mentz, and more and more 
Fell on Thorwaldsen’s sculpture silently, 
As ’twere the rare light of eternity. 
A message glad with hope the night winds bore, 
Speech of that figure echoed in our thought. 
’Twas Gutenberg, the printer, deathless dead, 
Who, feeling high demands his dream had wrought 
Within the texture of man’s hope, forth led 
Beyond the one advantage he had sought, 
Saw more and spake it, ‘On to Worms!’ he said.” 
A word remains to be said about the make-up of the book, con- 
cerning which the author has been well advised. It was 
Longfellow, if one’s memory is not at fault, who said that poets 
would do well to publish their verses in small volumes — advice 
which he always followed himself. That a large volume of poems 
from a young author is ill-advised must be obvious. Poetry is not 
popular, and an old-school dose is likely to surfeit the reader. 
‘*Phidias”” is a very creditable specimen of bookmaking. As a 
home production we have every reason to deel proud of it. A good 
quality of laid paper with ample margins, careful presswork —a 
trifle ‘‘gray,” perhaps, a fault of most Chicago printing — the 
binding of veilum, cloth and gold, and a dainty cartonnage of terra 
cotta silk. Publisher, printer and binder have united to give the 
poems a harmonious and tasteful setting, and are to be congratu- 
lated on the result. 
PORTFOLIO EDITION OF THE MONETARY TIMES. Monetary Times 

Printing Company, Toronto, Ontario. 

The Portfolio Edition of the A/onetary Times is a specimen of 
business enterprise and artistic taste which has earned the com- 
mendation most deservedly of the press both in the Dominion and 
in the United States. It is the product of the jobrooms of the 
business review far excellence of Canada. The Monetary Times is 
now in its twenty-fifth year and is the most widely read business 
journal in Canada. On international affairs, as in other matters, 
its utterances, as befits a journal of its caliber, are marked by a 
thorough knowledge of the situation, are non-partisan and of sound 
value. As a specimen of typographic skill, the ‘‘ portfolio” is 
meritorious. Printed on fine paper with numerous illustrations 
and tastefully and substantially bound, it has an appearance of 
thoroughness that must commend the establishment producing it 


to the patrons of the printing trade. 





THE COLUMBIA DAILY CALENDAR. 

An old friend in a new dress, and an article that has come 
to be one of the indispensables of an editor's desk, comes to hand 
in the Columbia Daily Calendar for 1892. The calendar is in the 
form of a pad containing 367 leaves, each 51 by 25g inches; and 
each slip bears a short paragraph pertaining to cycling or some 
kindred subject, and at the bottom of each leaf is a blank for 
memoranda. The stand is an entirely new departure, being made 
of sheet metal finished in ivory black, and is very compact. This 
is the seventh issue of this now well-known calendar, yet all the 
matter is fresh and new. 


Much interesting and valuable matter has unavoidably been 
held over until next issue of THE INLAND PRINTER. The work 
of removal, necessitating getting the forms to press at an earlier 
time than usual, has been the cause of this. 
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THE WORLD’S COLUMBIAN EXPOSITION. 


OLLOWING the plan adopted in the last issue of showing 
each month two illustrations of the world's fair buildings, 


with descriptive matter relating to each, and other items of 
interest, we present upon the opposite page excellent views of the 
Horticultural building and Machinery hall, and append a short 
sketch of each. Work upon all the buildings is well under way, 
and the,weather has not as yet very seriously interfered with the 
construction, which is being pushed with all possible speed. 
HORTICULTURAL BUILDING. 

The accompanying cut presents the front elevation of the 
Horticultural hall, designed by W. L. B. Jenney, of Chicago. The 
building is situated immediately south of the entrance to Jackson 
Park from the Midway Plaisance, and faces east on the lagoon, In 
front is a flower terrace for outside exhibits, including tanks for 
nympheas and the victoria-regia. The front of the terrace, with 
its low parapet between large vases, borders the water, and at its 
center forms a boat landing. The building is 1,000 feet long, with 
an extreme width of 286 feet. The plan is a central pavilion with 
two end pavilions, each connected to the center pavilion by front 
and rear curtains, forming two interior courts, each 88 by 270 
feet. These courts are beautifully decorated in color and planted 
with ornamental shrubs and flowers. The center pavilion is 
roofed by a crystal dome 187 feet in diameter and 113 feet high, 
under which will be exhibited the tallest palms, bamboos and tree 
ferns that can be procured. There is a gallery in each of the 
pavilions. The galleries of the end pavilions are designed for 
cafés, the situation and surroundings being particularly well 
adapted to recreation and refreshment. These cafés are sur- 
rounded by an arcade on three sides, from which charming views 
of the ground can be obtained. In this building will be exhibited 
all the varieties of flowers, plants, vines, seeds, horticultural 
implements, etc. Those exhibits requiring sunshine and light will 
be shown in the rear curtains, where the roof is entirely of glass 
and not too far removed from the plants. The front curtains and 
under the galleries are designed for exhibits that require only the 
ordinary amount of light. Provision is made to heat such parts 
as require it. The exterior of the building is in staff or stucco, 
tinted a soft warm buff, color being reserved for the interior and 
the courts. The appropriation for this building is $400,000. It 
will probably be built for something less than this sum. 

MACHINERY HALL. 

The main Machinery building measures 850 by 500 feet. It is 
spanned by three arched trusses, and in the interior will present 
the appearance of three railroad train houses, side by side, sur- 
rounded on all the four sides by a 50-foot gallery. The trusses 
are to be built separately, and so that they can be taken down and 
sold for use as railroad train houses, and it is hoped to have iron 
trusses instead of cheaper ones, which may, however, be necessary. 
In each of these three long naves there is to be an elevated travel- 
ing crane, running from end to end of the building. These will 
be useful in moving machinery, and when the Exposition opens 
platforms will be placed on them, and visitors will view from these 
the entire exhibition, at a great saving of tramping. Shafting for 
power will be carried on the same posts which support these 
traveling bridges. Steam power will be used throughout this main 
building, and this steam will be supplied from a main power house 
adjoining the south side of the building. The exterior toward the 
stock exhibit and the railroad is to be of the plainest description. 
On the two sides adjoining the grand court, the exterior will, how- 
ever, be rich and palatial. All the buildings on this grand plaza 
are designed with a view to making an effective background for 
displays of every kind, and in order to conform to the general 
richness of the court, are enriched with colonnades and other 
architectural features. The design follows classical models 
throughout, the detail being borrowed from the renaissance of 
Seville and other Spanish towns as being appropriate to a Colum- 
bian celebration. As in all the other buildings on the court, an 
arcade on the first story permits passage around the building under 
cover ; and as in all the other buildings, the fronts will be formed 





of ‘‘staff,” colored to an ivory tone. The ceilings of the porticoes 
will be emphasized with strong color. A colonnade with a café at 
either end forms the connecting link between Machinery and 
Agricultural halls, and in the center of this colonnade is an arch- 
way leading to the exhibits. From this portico there will be a 
view nearly a mile in length down the lagoon, and an obelisk and 
fountain placed in the lagoon between the two buildings, Agricult- 
ure and Machinery, will form a fitting southern point to this vista 
The machinery annex will be placed in the rear of the Administra 
tion building and in the loop formed by the railroad tracks. It 
will be entered by tunnels or subways, as well as by bridges, from 
Machinery hall and the buildings for Administration, Mines and 
Transportation. It is to be a very large but very simple building 
While in the main Machinery building a railroad train house is 
the type, in the annex a mill or foundry will be considered the 
model for construction. It is all to be built of wood in the most 
simple and economical manner, Its shape, however, is peculiar 
It is to be annular in form, the outer diameter being 800 feet and 
the inner diameter goo feet. ‘The building will have a nave 100 
feet wide, with a 50-foot-wide lean-to in one story on the inside, 
and a 50-foot-wide lean-to on the outside. Within the inner circle 
will be a park in which visitors fatigued by the hum of machinery 
may rest. The annular form chiefly commends itself because a 
circuit electrical railway can run continuously around the entire 
main nave, and passengers in it can thus see the entire exhibit 
without leaving the cars; and machinery can be easily moved by 
this means. ‘The power will be transmitted by shafting crossing 
the building af each bay, with a motor at each shaft. The electri- 
cal power will be used in the annex, and the steam power in the 
main Machinery building. Attached to this great annex will be 
the power house, convenient to the tracks for coal supply, etc., 
containing an immense display of boilers, while in the adjoining 
portion of the annex building will be established the enormous 
plant of engines and dynamos. This will probably be the largest 
and most interesting display of electrical power ever made. It is 
possible that gas will be used instead of coal for fuel beneath the 
boilers, and in that case a building will be prepared for making 
this gas. 
EXPOSITION NOTES. 

As a Christmas souvenir, Chief Fearn has sent to all the 
United States consuls and consuls-general copies of the water- 
color portfolio of views of the Exposition grounds and buildings. 

The emperor of China has declined to send an exhibit to the 
World's Fair in response to an invitation from the President, but 
accepts instead an invitation issued by the Exposition committee. 
This is on account of the feeling of national hostility. Reports 
have been received at different times indicating that the emperor 
will eclipse any exhibit sent by Asiatic countries. 

The Chicago subordinate association of the National Association 
of Lithographic Artists and Engravers has indorsed Theo. Koerner, 
of Buffalo, to take charge of the lithographic bureau of the Fair. 

President Baker on December 16 signed a beautifully engrossed 
copy of the resolutions adopted by the directory on the occasion 
of the retirement of James W. Scott from the board. The reso- 
lutions were inscribed in old English text upon heavy parchment, 
bound with white silk. 

Major Handy has received information that the merchants of 
Buda-Pesth will send an elaborate Hungarian exhibit. The 
chamber of commerce of that city has issued a circular to all 
other chambers of commerce in Hungary asking for a list of the 
merchants who will send exhibits to the Fair. 

A ‘‘fine art” contribution sent from Montana to Mr. Hutchin- 
son, president of the Art Institute, Chicago, is a chef d’ wuvre for 
the World's Fair—a photograph representing a sheepskin con- 
taining the Lord’s Prayer done in potato bugs ! 

The publishers of the London ///ustrated News desire to repro- 
duce on the exposition grounds a fac-simile of Shakespeare's 
house at Stratford-on-Avon. It is proposed that the building 
shall be used as headquarters for the newspaper indicated, and it 
is desired that the structure be situated near the British head- 
quarters. The British commission has approved of the plan. 
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THE NEW “ECONOMIC” TWO-REVOLUTION PRESS. 


The Campbell Printing Press and Manufacturing Company have 
for some years been laboring to perfect a novelty in two-revolution 
printing machines and have at last succeeded, and now present 
the latest product of their skill for the investigation of printers. 
The new machine, which has been named by the company ‘‘the 
Economic, the giant of cylinders,” is shown in the accompanying 
illustration. 

It is a well-known fact that to this concern belongs the honor 
of having introduced the two-revolution printing press, and the 
success which attended this effort is attested by some three thou- 
sand Campbell presses of this type in daily use. In further 
evidence of the popularity of the two-revolution it is only neces- 
sary to say that today in the catalogue of every builder of note 
this press may be found in a more or less perfect form. In each 
there are good qualities, and in each features less desirable. 
While one builder will endeavor to give excessive speed, neglect- 
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strength ; second, the ability of the machine to do its work accu- 
rately and with dispatch; third, the convenience with which it 
may be made ready and adjusted for operation. To one examining 
this latest production of this firm, it will be plain that in point of 
strength and weight they have perhaps gone beyond the ordinary 
limit of modern press proportioning, and have built this press on 
such a generous plan as will place the question of its rigidity and 
durability entirely out of question. It need only be added in this 


connection that all wearing surfaces are larger than usual, and, 


that all parts are made of material which has been determined by 


| long experience to be best suited to the particular function 


required. Upon observing this machine in operation it will be 


| seen that something has been accomplished that has long been 
| sought for —a perfect impression and one that is absolutely harm- 


ing the conveniences, another will aim at a high finish and taking | 


appearance, forgetting the quality of durability. The first over- 


looks the fact that the easiest road to the result aimed at — 
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NEW ‘‘ ECONOMIC” 


production — lies rather in the quickness of making ready, and 
the ability of the press to maintain its make-ready, than in the 
number of strokes the bed may make in a minute of running time. 
The second believes that to most people fodish means good material, 
on the principle of ‘‘judge a man by his coat”; but as in human 
nature a shabby coat often covers a worthy heart, soa coat of 
paint may hide a piece of the nicest metal work. Regarding the 
former, it must be admitted that the question of speed has long 
since passed from the unsolved problems of the press-builder to 
the ability of the feeder, who is seldom able to cope with the 
higher speeds of any of the first-class presses of today. Each of 


the several builders has impressed certain characteristics upon his _ 


machine, and has made much of them, while remaining blind to 
the good and characteristic features of the competing machines. 
Recognizing the fact that the experience of others might be as 
valuable to them as their own, the Campbell Company have gath- 
ered from many sources nuggets of experience which, without 
regard to their birth, have been applied in the present case toward 
the construction of a mechanism that will combine in a single 
press features of high quality that never before have met. 

In constructing this machine three cardinal points of the 
science of press building have been constantly kept in view: First, 


less to the most sensitive form. It has always been recognized 
that the two-revolution as a type, with all its good qualities, lacks 
that of firm evenness of impression, and of ease upon the type. 
the makers claim that it is impossible for the 
cylinder to drop in the margins; the edges of the pages are there- 
fore preserved from being battered. The heaviest and most solid 


form will not spring either the cylinder or the bed in the slightest 


In the ‘‘ Economic”’ 
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TWO-REVOLUTION MACHINE, 


| degree, and the most delicate hair-line copybook form will be 





treated as delicately as upon a platen press. Neither does it matter 
where the form is placed upon the bed, it will be treated firmly 
yet kindly. 

Beneath the bed, and directly under the line of impression are 
six wide-faced supports, each of which is independently adjustable. 
These are wheels of great diameter, and are capable of withstand- 
The cylinder and bed are both heavier 
; the latter is recipro- 


ing any possible pressure. 
than ever heretofore employed by this firm 
cated by a large driving pinion which meshes with a rack built of 
separately inserted steel teeth and hung directly beneath the bed, 
thereby dispensing with any multiplying movement. The driving 
shaft is of very large diameter, and of hammered steel ; being a 
single piece having no knuckle or universal joint, the press will 
maintain its accurate register. The bed is reversed by an air 
spring peculiarly arranged and of great strength and delicacy of 
adjustment, and so placed that no portion of it is'carried by the 
bed, thereby relieving the latter member of much unnecessary 
strain. The whole driving and spring mechanism is so perfect that 
even at the highest speeds the bed reverses without perceptible jar. 

In point of distribution the ‘‘ Economic” is also of superior 
excellence, its double inking arrangement enabling it to surpass 
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the work of an ordinary four-roller press. This device supplies a 
finishing touch of ink to the form from the head to the tail just 
before the cylinder is reached. The adjustment of the form 
rollers is novel, and the little device which trips each form and 
angle roller while the press is waiting is of great convenience and 
an economy in roller composition. The fountain is large and 
exceedingly convenient of access ; the ink plate never passes over 
it and yet it is covered by the fly table and clear of dust. The 
ductor roller arrangement also deserves special mention for its 
quiet operation and convenience. The gripper mechanism as here 
applied is another novelty. However a pressman in making 
ready may leave the grippers, no harm can be done by starting 
the press with them in a wrong position. 

From the point of view of convenience, this machine stands 
unrivaled. It is so open and accessible beneath, that the most 
remote part can be instantly got at, and the rear is so arranged 
that the entire impression surface can be manipulated from the 
floor without raising the feedboard. This feature is of inesti- 
mable value to a quick make-ready. The bed is also convenient, 
and when at the rear its entire surface may be got at. The shoo- 
fly fingers are so arranged that when the tympan clamps are 
loosened they raise automatically, and upon closing the clamps 
the shoo-flies reset themselves. It is never necessary to remove 
them. 

The many novel and valuable points of this new machine are 
certainly worthy the attention of printers and pressmen. The 
‘‘Economic"’ has made its appearance ; it now lies with the craft 
to pass upon its merits. 


COMPETITION IN NEW ZEALAND. 


The secretary of the Wellington, New Zealand, Master Print- 
ers’ Association has been in communication with all country offices 
within a reasonable distance from Wellington, and has ascertained 
that as soon as they can be supplied with tariff, etc., they will join 
the association. The value of the association in protecting trade 
in that district has been very great, and it has become apparent to 
each employer that loyalty to each other and strict adherence to 
tariff rates have been to the advantage of all since starting in 
March last year. It is now no longer possible for a person requir- 
ing jobs printed to go from office to office in that city, and get 
prices from each that do not agree with any. There are associa- 
tions in Christchurch and Dunedin, all working on the same terms; 
but unfortunately there are some offices, especially in the latter 
city, which have not joined the association. Here is an instance 
of the mischief they are doing: A gentleman who is agent for the 
Buckeye Reaper and Binder called for tenders for printing a 
40-page quarto pamphlet, one thousand copies, enameled paper cover, 
and the price quoted in Wellington was about £56. The agent 
was astonished, and said he could get the job turned out decently 
for £30 less in Dunedin. That would be in an office where twelve 
boys are employed with a man to boss the lot. The Typographical 
Association has interviewed the rapacious employers time after 
time, but no good results have been arrived at. How tocope with 
these irregularities is a hard nut for the association to crack. 





OnE of the most accomplished printers in Boston is Mr. James 
Cooper, at the present time employed as superintendent by 
Mr. Carl Heintzman. He served his time with his father, a 
master printer, and came to Boston when a young man. Natu- 
rally of a studious disposition, he early became interested in the 
languages, and acquired one after another by dint of severe appli- 
cation and the burning of much midnight oil. He is now proficient 
in Spanish, Portuguese, Italian, German, French, Swedish, Nor- 
wegian, and is somewhat familiar with Bohemian. For a year he 
was employed as translator in the Interior Department at Wash- 
ington, having passed the trying civil service examination with a 
high percentage. He is said to have never wasted a moment in 
his life, which nobody will question when it is known that his lin- 
guistic knowledge has all been learned while working at his trade 
ten hours each day. 





CHICAGO NOTES. 


Victor Straus, recently of Chicago, is editor of the new Ger- 
man daily, at Quincy, Illinois, the Post. 

Four Dexter folding machines have recently been set up in 
this city, three for Chicago Newspaper Union and one for the 
Blakely Printing Company. 

W. A. Hutcuinson, in 1874 and 1875 secretary-treasurer of 
the International Typographical Union, and for many years con- 
nected with the Chicago Zvening /Journa/, has accepted the posi- 
tion of business management of that journal. 

GEORGE W. MarTIN, on Monday, December 14, 1891, assumed 
the duties of managing editor of the Lvening /ourna/, the position 
lately vacated by W. K. Sullivan. Mr. Martin is an old news- 
paper man, having filled responsible positions on the 7zmes and 
other city papers. 

AN incorporation license was issued by the secretary of state 
December 17 to the Chicago World Publishing Company, at 
Chicago, to publish the Chicago Wor/d, daily and weekly ; capi- 
tal stock, $400,000; incorporators, William H. Meyers, George S. 
Webber and Richard G. Inwood. 

CLINTON COLLIER has resigned his position as business mana- 
ger of the Zvening Post, to take a similar position on the 7imes. 
August F. Portman, assistant business manager of the Chicago 
Herald, has assumed the position left vacant by Mr. Collier, and 
Robert Amley succeeds Mr. Portman as the assistant business 
manager of the //era/d. 


Joun Bucuin, an old German employed as a watchman by 
Messrs. Shniedewend & Lee at No. 2529 Leo street, was mur- 
dered on the night of December 16, in the machine-shop. Who 
the assailant was is not known. The murderer entered the shop 
through a window which had been left unfastened. Robbery was 
the object — the pockets of the dead man being rifled. 


THE-compositors and stereotypers employed on the Chicago 
Herald, who are greatly pleased with their respective quarters in 
the new building, have shown their appreciation by presenting 
Publisher James W. Scott with a beautiful solid silver water ser- 
vice. The presentation speech was made by Maurice A. Bond, of 
the Herald chapel, and was fittingly responded to by Mr. Scott. 
The service consists of a tray, pitcher and two cups. On the 
tray is an appropriate inscription. 

TWENTY-EIGHT members of Typographical Union No. 16 entered 
the contest for the prize of $50 offered by the Hera/d for the best 
article descriptive of the composing room of its new building. 
Choice as to the most meritorious of the articles submitted was 
difficult to make, but narrowed down to two, those of L. A. Pearre, 
of the Znter Ocean and Daniel F. Angel, of the Zimes. To say 
that one of these was entitled to the prize as against the other was 
impossible, and it was decided to divide it equally between them. 
Thus apportioned it was awarded the winners at the //era/d office. 

A Mass meeting under the auspices of the German Typo- 
graphical Union, No. 9, was held November 29, to discuss the con- 
spiracy law, trades unions and the press. G. A. Hoehn presided 
and in a brief speech announced the object of the meeting. 
Thomas J. Morgan, who was the first speaker, commenced by 
reading the conspiracy laws, and then pointed out the bad features 
of them. M.H. Madden, of Typographical Union No. 16, said 
that lack of education caused the workingmen to be carried along 
like driftwood, and that education, agitation and organization 
were necessary. Otto Leser and others addressed the meeting in 
German. 

FRANK P. BEsLINn, celebrated as ‘‘ the blind editor of Colorado,” 
is lecturing in Chicago. Mr. Beslin lost his sight by an explosion 
in a mine some years ago and since that time he has edited success- 
fully the Cherokee (Iowa) Lx/erprise, the Carbondale (Colo.) 
Advance, and the Great Salt Laker, of Salt Lake City. A specimen 
of Mr. Beslin’s work as a printer appeared in THE INLAND PRINTER, 
in May, 1887, and was a truly wonderful piece of work for a blind 
man to accomplish. Encouragement has been given Mr. Beslin 
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that his sight may be restored by grafting from the eyes of rabbits, 
and he is lecturing in the various towns on his way to consult 
specialists in Boston and New York. 


THE center of attraction for newspaper men and printers visit- 
ing Chicago at present is the //era/d building. Col. Elliott F. 
Shepard, of the New York J/ai/ and Express, was a visitor at the 
fTerald’s new building December 15 and fell deeply in love with 
the composing room, and, after he had registered in the visitor's 
book, made a speech to the printers. He said he was putting 
up a new building for his paper down East and, although he could 
not hope to make a rival to the home of the printers on the //era/d, 
he would have a composing room worth seeing. He invited all the 
compositors to the opening of the building, and he told them he 
would pay the transportation of the entire //eva/¢ chapel and the 
board and lodging of the printers while they were in New York. 
Whereat the disciples of stick and rule, being greatly pleased, 
pounded the cases with their sticks and cheered the colonel 
mightily. 

Sir Epwtn ARNOLD visited the Chicago //era/d December 14, 
and enjoyed the hospitality of its managers. To the request of the 
compositors that he address them, he gracefully acquiesced, Mr. 
J. W. Scott introducing him in the following terms : 

GENTLEMEN: It gives me great pleasure to present to you the most dis- 
tinguished visitor who has yet been in the new building and the one perhaps 
whose presence here will be recalled in years to come with the pleasantest 
memories. I have the honor to introduce to you the distinguished editor of 
the London Daily Telegraph and famous poet, Sir Edwin Arnold. 

Sir Edwin was greeted with applause, and when it had subsided 
spoke as follows : 


GENTLEMEN OF THIS GREAT AND FLOURISHING OFFICE: I think it a great 
privilege to address a few words to you. I feel as if I knew youall. I have 
been so long in this profession that I do not look upon you as strangers. The 
press is greater than people know or will acknowledge, and those who belong 
to it are serving their age better than those engaged in any of the other 
professions. I see many things here which I wish I could transplant to Lon- 
don — but we are not badly housed there. I wish I could take you over there 
upon a magic carpet and give you a glimpse of our surroundings. I have 
been through this splendid building, and have learned a ‘‘ wrinkle’’ or two 
of which I may avail myself by and by. I have been more than thirty years 
in this same business with you, and can therefore greet you as comrades. 
{[Applause.] Nobody has yet done journalism justice, but here I find it housed 
as a muse should be housed —ina palace. Thechief of this great newspaper 
had, evidently, when he built this great office, a full appreciation of the 
requirements of the home of a great journal. When I go back to London I 
shall tell your comrades about this great office, and they will not rest until 
they are as well cared for as you are today. [Applause.] 


SPECIMENS RECEIVED. 


OLtveR A. Goupy sends a business card in colors, printed at 
Plymouth, Indiana. It has considerable merit despite a certain 
crudity, the interest being focused on a meaningless ornament 
instead of on the type lines. 

W. W. Sunn, Portland, Oregon. Business card in colors. 
The design is of considerable merit, the execution, however, not 
as perfect as it might be. In the colors a lack of solidity is 
noticeable, in the blue particularly. Taken as a whole the card is 
attractive. 

THE Sparrell Print, of Boston, Massachusetts, have issued an 
attractive pamphlet for the E. P. Donnell Wire-Stitching Machine 
Company. The cover is marbled paper of a light hue, and 
each page of the pamphlet is worked over a tint block. The special- 
ties of the Donnell Company are attractively set forth. 

C. G. BurGcoyne, book and job printer, corner Walker and 
Centre streets, New York City, has published a most useful desk 
memorandum and diary. It is in book form, bound in cloth, 9% 
by 5% in size, and is a valuable accessory to the desk of the busi- 
ness man. It is placed at the moderate price of 25 cents. — 

WE have received a copy of the New Zealand Mailand Town 
and County Advertiser, published in Wellington, New Zealand, as 
a weekly. It contains forty pages of matter, not including the 
cover, purposes to be a household companion, epitome of science, 
art, literature and all the news of. the week, and while containing 





a vast number of selections and a jumble of ill-assorted information, 
makes no attempt at anything approaching taste in display of type 
or make-up. Mr. T. L. Mills edits the literary notes and queries 
column, and a very entertaining column he makes of it. 

Messrs. WILLIAM C. HOL.isTER & Bro., 148 and 150 Monroe 
street, Chicago, show a specimen of the accurate register and fine 
adjustment of the 39 by 53 Miehle press which they recently put 
in. The specimen is a letterhead, in colors, tint, and bronzes, 
and is tasteful in design and the presswork is first-class. It was 
designed and worked by Mr. John R. Priebe. 

AN engraved and printed business card in blue and gold, from 
the P. C. Darrow Printing Company, Chicago, is unique and 
attractive. A dainty leaflet entitled ‘‘ Ye Winter Tyme,” adver- 
tising the same firm, is printed in old style italic, with antique 
initial letters in red and black. The antique effect sought for is 
marred by the use of modern italic for the superior letters. 


From Mr. John Taylor Clark of 40 Market street, Stalybridge, 
England, we have received a neat booklet on ‘‘ Price Lists of 
Letterpress Job Printing for Case and Press."’ Its usefulness and 
popularity may be guessed from the fact that it is now in its sixth 
edition. It purports to be a ‘‘ happy medium between the highest 
and the lowest prices in Great Britain and Ireland,” and is sold 


for one shilling, 


NEWSPAPER GOSSIP. 


E. D. Furrer, of Grand Rapids, Michigan, has started a 
temperance paper, the Saturday Night, 


A. N. Brown, of Chattanooga, has taken charge of the Dayton 
Leader, and made many improvements typographically. 

Frep Driscotr, Jr., recently of the St. Paul Péoneer Press, 
has assumed the business management of the New York World. 

THE neatly printed little Prison Airror, of Stillwater, Minne- 
sota, is one of the brightest weeklies of its class published in 
America. 

One of the latest acquisitions to Tennessee journalism is the 
7imes, at Harriman, under the editorial management of Edward 
Forrister. ; 

THe New Bedford (Mass.) JJercury has just put on a new 
dress of copper alloy from the Boston Typefoundry. Their last 
dress from the same house was used nine years and ten months. 

Wit A. Vick, of the Liberty (Tenn.) //era/d, is making prep- 
arations toward a big anniversary edition next April. He is pro- 
gressive, and publishes one of the neatest and best papers in the 
state. 

THE Morning Monitor, Springfield, Illinois, is soon to change 
from a folio to a quarto, thereby enlarging its advertising space. 
A folding machine has been put in to expedite getting out the 
paper. 

E. M. Harpy and E. O. Kimberley are the proprietors of the 
Janesville ( Wis.) Republican, a weekly which made its first appear- 
ance December 5 last. The paper is well and tastefully composed 
and certainly deserves success. 

THe Zelegram-Herald, of Grand Rapids, Michigan, has dis- 
carded the typesetting machines, and begins the new year with a 
new dress, a new name —the Grand Rapids //era/¢d — and addi- 
tional cases, discards plates and takes full telegraphic reports. 


THE supreme court of Missouri has decided that the ‘‘ code of 


‘ethics " adopted by Missouri doctors sixty years ago is too old, and 


that a doctor has the same right to advertise as any other man 
who works for money. Thus the newspaper man sees ample 
vindication in these late days of the truth of Galileo’s theory. 
REPRESENTATIVE Owen Scott, of Illinois, whose newspaper 
experience has given him some views on the postal business, pro- 
poses to lay before Mr. Wanamaker the incongruity of the postal 
laws, which allow a monthly magazine to be mailed by the pound 
at Chicago and delivered to subscribers in other cities, and yet the 
same magazine must pay 2 cents postage if sent across the street 




















from the home office in Chicago. Mr. Scott thinks the pound 
rate should be applied to local deliveries, and he will endeavor to 
get a measure to this effect through congress. 

Tue Springfield Printing Company, Springfield, Illinois, began 
the publication, November 29, of the Sunday Argus, It is a six- 
column quarto, and is essentially a family paper ; bright, pure and 
sparkling. The Argus owes allegiance to no political party or 
creed, but strives to uphold Springfield and advance the interests 
of her people. 

THE Yournalist says it is rumored that a 5-cent morning paper 
is to be started in New York City. It is said to be intended as a 
sort of blue-blooded organ for Fifth avenue, to have a ve¢roussé kind 
of a ‘‘nose for news”; that it is not to be actually perfumed in 
its aroma, but in other respects is to be rather a lap-dog pro- 
duction liable‘at any day to turn against the canai//e and rend 


them. 


MartTIN Knapp, who died November 30, in the almshouse at 
Viola, New York, aged seventy-two years, was a shoemaker, but 
he possessed remarkable literary and poetic ability, writing in his 
time thousands of columns over the name of ‘‘Samson Broadaxe” 
for Winchester and Rockland county journals. Some of his poems 
were gems and he made many valuable collections to the historic 
records of the county. He was a Sing Sing prison official under 
Governor Seymour. He founded the Nyack Advertiser and 
Chronicle, 


TRADE NOTES. 


Der NORDWESTERN PUBLISHING Company, of Winnipeg, have 
put in a Babcock Country Press and doubled the size of their 
weekly. 

THE Stovel Company, of Winnipeg, Manitoba, have just added 
to their plant an 8 by 12 Challenge and a No. 6 four-roller Bab- 
cock Optimus. 

THE National Perifoyd Company is a new concern at Gales- 
burg, Illinois. They claim to reproduce etchings, photogravures, 
lithographs, etc., perfectly. 


Tue Electro-Tint Engraving Company, 726 Chestnut street, 
Philadelphia, Pennsylvania, have issued a very neat eight-page 
sample sheet, showing specimens of their excellent half-tone work. 


WE acknowledge receipt of complete catalogue of type, presses, 
printers’ material, etc., from the Morgans & Wilcox Manufactur- 
ing Company, of Middletown, New York. It is a work all printers 
should have. 

A HANDSOME souvenir for the Detroit Montgomery Rifles has 
just been issued from the office of Raynor & Taylor, Detroit, 
Michigan. It not only reflects credit on the art of printing but 
also on this well-known firm. 


THE Brandon (Man.) Sun Company are placing some new 
machinery and type in their office. This with the Brandon 77mes’ 
elegant new building has the appearance of prosperity among the 
printers of that Western Wheat City. 


LONGWELL & CUMMINGS, printers and publishers, Logansport, 
Indiana, have purchased the bookbindery of C. W. Burgman & 
Co., and now occupy much more commodious quarters than 
formerly, corner Market and Fifth streets. 


THE Stuart Brothers Company, of Philadelphia, Pennsylvania, 
has been incorporated, with a capital of $100,000, to manufacture 
blank books. The directors are, Joseph E. Stuart, Richard H. 
Stuart, Frederick A. Stuart, William and Daniel McLeod. 


THE sale of the Bristol Press and job printing business of 
Haviland & Duncan, Bristol, Connecticut, to the Bristol Press 
Publishing Company is announced. The firm of Haviland & 
Duncan is dissolved ; all claims on the firm should be forwarded, 
when they will be settled. 


F. W. Bates & Company, printers, 28 Oak street, Portland, 
Oregon, send to this office samples of job tags and time tags show- 
ing their system of office bookkeeping. They will be pleased to 
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exchange with any progressive printer in this way, and doubtless 
much good will result by this interchange. By their method all 
items of time and cost are charged against the job and the job 
number appears on every item of expense. 

Ben R. CoGswELv's job printing establishment, Beatrice, Ne- 
braska, has been incorporated with the Beatrice Blank Book Com- 
pany, under the firm name of Cogswell & Springer, to do printing, 
binding and blank book manufacturing. The office will be in the 
Club House Block, Ella street. 


CHARLES H. Possons, expert printer, publisher and designer, of 
Glens Falls, New York, has moved from 12 Exchange street to more 
commodious quarters at 114 and 116 Glen street, gaining about 
four times the space formerly at his command. He has addeda 
Scott press to his plant and put in steam in place of water power. 


WE acknowledge receipt of the December number of the 7yfo- 
graphic Messenger, published by James Conner's Sons, typefound- 
ers, New York. The issue is neatly printed in colors, and shows 
some of the handsomest type faces and borders made by the house, 
their ‘‘ Harlem,” ‘‘ Bodwell,” ‘‘ Mayflower ” and ‘‘ Pilgrim ” being 
prominent. Every printer should have a copy of this number. 

TuHE Hamilton Manufacturing Company, of Two Rivers, Wis- 
consin, are now making all the wood type and borders formerly 
manufactured by the W. H. Page Company. Copies of ‘‘ Page's 
Wood Type Album,” published some years ago, have been sent out 
by the Hamilton Company, and show the many beautiful styles of 
type and borders they can furnish. Printers receiving them may 
be considered fortunate. 

An English newspaper reports that the Linotype Company's 
works, at Manchester, England, has been so successful that at the 
last meeting of the company certificates for an interim dividend of 
6 per cent were issued, and that one daily paper, which had forty- 
two of their machines at work, claimed to have saved in wages 
£16,000 per year; that the machines were rented out at £80 per 
annum ; that orders for over two hundred machines were at the 
time in hand, and that the preference shares offered to the public 
were 6 per cent, £5 each. 


F. S. BLANcHARD & Co., Worcester, Massachusetts, send us 
samples from a firm in their neighborhood, who are busily engaged 
in ruining the printing business. ‘‘ Cheap” is the catchword, and 
it is run through the whole gamut of importunity. ‘‘ If you want 
anything [in the printing line] send to us for estimate and we will 
name the lowest price in the United States and the work will be frs¢- 
class,” is the italicised offer on one of the circulars. ‘‘ Receipt 
blanks printed with name and city on finest paper ; 7 docks of 100 
— 1,000 (10 blocks), $1.25; 5,000 (50 blocks), $4.00 — 8 cents 
each,”” Weare prompted to ask, ‘‘ Is competition the life of trade ?”’ 





OF INTEREST TO THE CRAFT. 


GRAND Rapips Union, No. 39, has sent $100 to aid the Pitts- 
burgh strikers, with a pledge of additional help. 


THE Kansas Historical Society has received a daguerreotype of 
Horace Greeley. As Mr. Greeley hated above everything else in 
the world to have his picture taken, Judge Adams, the secretary, 
has secured a rare prize. 

AT its December meeting Baltimore (Md.) Pressmen’s Union 
No. 38 rejected, by a vote of three to one, the proposition to unite 
with the International Printing Pressmen’s Union. A rival union 
will be formed. 

A CONVENTION of delegates from all the typographical unions in 
California will meet in San Francisco January 11, 1892, the meet- 
ing having been called by the district organizer for the purpose of 
securing better organization throughout the state. 

Tue Drexel Institute of Art, Science and Industry was dedicated 
at Philadelphia, December 17, in the presence of several hundred 
people, among whom were nearly all the prominent educators of 
the East. The institute is the gift of Anthony J. Drexel, the 
famous banker, and in addition to providing means to construct 
and equip it he made public through Wayne MacVeagh the fact 
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that he had endowed it with $1,000,000 in cash. Mr. Drexel’s 
liberality has been supplemented by gifts from George Washington 
Childs, the family of the late Lieutenant Allen G. Paul, U.S. N., 
and Dr. Edward H. Williams. 

Bay City TypoGrapHicaL Union, No. 81, of Michigan, held its 
election of officers recently, resulting as follows: President A. 
Beaudin ; vice-president, W. F. O’Brien; recording secretary, T. 
Humphrey ; financial secretary, W. Munley; sergeant-at-arms, 
J. W. F. Shannon. 

Tue San Francisco Typographical Union is considering the 
matter of the levy of a per capita assessment of ten cents a week 
on the members, to commence January 1, 1892, and to continue 
until the settlement of the nine-hour strike in Pittsburgh. The 
matter will be voted upon, and is expected to be carried unani- 
mously. 

THE proposition of levying an assessment on the members of 
the International Typographical Union for the support of the 
Pittsburgh strike, which was suggested to the International Typo- 
graphical Union officers by Detroit Union, has been voted on by 
the members of No. 18. There were 306 votes cast in favor and 
30 against it. 

Ir has been decided by the typographical union of San Fran- 
cisco to take a room in the Childs-Drexel Home for Old Printers 
at Colorado Springs. A novelty, which will be quite an attraction 
to the institution, will be the furnishing of this room, it being the 
intention that the furniture shall be manufactured by local dealers 
entirely from California woods. 

Tue French Copyright Society has followed the example of 
some of the English authors and publishers in sending a repre- 
sentative to this country to arrange for a simultaneous publication 
here and in Europe of new books and music. This agent is said 
to be armed with contracts, covering periods of twenty years, 
for the signatures of American publishers. 


Tue Old Time Printers’ Association held a meeting at the Sher- 
man House, Chicago, December 20 to hear final reports of the 
committee on arrangements for a banquet to be given at the Sher- 
man January 18 in commemoration of the anniversary of Benjamin 
Franklin's birthday. Among the speakers will be Rev. Dr. Bur- 
roughs, Mayor Washburne, A. H. Brown, John McGovern, J. S. 
Thompson, Opie P. Read and William Penn Nixon. 


THE compositors on the Philadelphia 7zmes, Record, Inquirer 


and North American presented demands to their employers Decem- ~ 


ber 15 for an increase in their wages from 4o to 45 cents per 1,000 
ems. The 7imes and North American granted the demand, and 
an agreement was reached with the /zguirer office by which the 
men will continue work pending a settlement, but the Record 
declines to deal with the men and is working with a new force. 


CocumsiA (S. C.) TypoGRapHicaL Union, No. 34, elected the 
following officers for the ensuing term at its December meeting : 
President, H. A. Deal ; vice-president, D. F. Schorb; secretary, 
B. C. Dupre ; treasurer, R. Stuart Marks; sergeant-at-arms, W. A. 
Moore. The union intends to add a sick benefit clause to the 
new constitution. The meetings are well attended. Mr. E. H. 
DeCamp, the retiring secretary, made a first-class officer, and was 
the father of the labor day started by No. 34. He is succeeded by 
a gentlemen high in union work. President H. A. Deal is now 
serving his third term. 

Tue London Dai/y News, whose owners are John Morley and 
Henry Labouchere, recently decided to use typesetting machines 
but has been compelled by the typographical union to abandon its 
scheme of employing women at low wages on selected or ‘‘ fat” 
copy. A strike has been averted for the present, but the owners 
are chafing under their defeat and will in all probability revive 
the original scheme when better prepared for a struggle. The 
incident is not creditable to the Daz/y News people, seeing that 
Labouchere in his paper, 77#¢h, Morley on public platform and 
the Daily News in editorials are wont to denounce close-fisted 
capitalists and to bewail the evils resulting from underpaid labor. 





OBITUARIES. 

Levi SHERAR, for twenty-five years pressman of the S/aa‘s- 
Zeitung, Chicago, after a long illness, died early in December. 
The funeral was held December 13. 

Davip Lawstry, the Washington correspondent of the New 


‘York World and Chicago G/ode, and a well-known newspaper man, 


having been on the staff of the Washington Pos¢ seven years, died 
at Los Angeles, California, December 16. 

AT Princeton, Indiana, on Tuesday, December 8, 1891, at 4:46 
A. M., Donald McDowell Keys, city editor of the Princeton Clarion, 
and a contributor to this magazine, breathed his last, aged 
thirty-six years. The body was interred in Warnock cemetery, 
December to. 

SENATOR PRESTON B. PLums, of Kansas, died at Washington, 
D. C., December 21, from an attack of apoplexy, caused by over- 


‘work. Senator Plumb was born in Delaware county, Ohio, 


October 12, 1837. He had but a common-school education, and 
early in life learned the printer's trade. 


Cot. WILLIAM W. Crapp, for more than twenty-five years 
editor of the Boston /owrna/, died suddenly of apoplexy at the 
Hotel Vendome, that city, on Tuesday night, December 8. He 
was seventy-five years old. He served as an alderman in Boston, 
was elected senator, and served on the personal staff of Governor 
Andrew. He was prominently identified with public affairs, and 
was an active newspaper man untila short time ago. 


Josrrn Hokgz, of the Hoke Engraving Plate Company, St. Louis, 
Missouri, died December 15, in the sixty-third year of his age. 
He was a native of McConnelsburg, Pennsylvania, and came to 
Missouri first in 1837, locating at Canton, Lewis County. In the 
engraving work he invented the chalk process of making plates for 
illustrations, and soon after established the Hoke Engraving Plate 
Company. The first chalk plate ever used was a cut in a local 
paper on the occasion of the Preller murder several years ago. It 
was a picture of Preller’s trunk as it stood open on the day of the 
discovery. Before that time an illustration was seldom seen in a 
daily paper. 

Wo cott BALEsTIER, who died in Dresden, Germany, on Sun- 
day, December 6, was at one time the editor of 77¢ Bits, published 
in New York City. He afterward went to London as the agent of 
a publisher, There he met Rudyard Kipling, and became author, 
with Mr. Kipling, of ‘‘ The Naulahka.”” Mr. Balestier also wrote 
‘* A Victorious Defeat,” and many short stories, besides a campaign 
life of Blaine. His first literary venture was a novel dealing with 
the Moravian Community at Bethlehem, Pennsylvania. Mr. 
Balestier engaged in publishing a library of fiction in London. He 
was a partner in the firm of Heinemann & Balestier, of which he 
was the literary manager. 


PAPER TRADE ITEMS. 

Tue Adams paper mill, located between Chatham and Chat- 
ham Center, New York, has been purchased by Edward Hughes, 
who will manufacture manila paper. 

THE Paper Work Decoration Company, capital $1,000,000, has 
been organized at Portland, Maine. The officers are: President, 
Joseph Clive, of Boston, Massachusetts ; treasurer, Edwin Froth- 
ingham, of Boston, Massachusetts. 

DarmstapT & Scott, one of the oldest and best known firms 


- of importers and paper-stock dealers in New York, are now estab- 


lished in their new quarters at 257 Front street. Their office was 
formerly at the corner of Reade and Centre streets. 

AmonG the articles of incorporation filed in the Illinois Secre- 
tary of State’s office early last month was that of the Black 
Print Paper Company at Chicago, with a capital of $100,000. 
The object is to manufacture paper, and the incorporators are 
Frank H. Ray, C. R. McBlair and M. W. Offut. 

THE members of the Boston Paper Trade Association do not pro- 
pose to be very far behind their brethren in the West in the matter 
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of a suitable exhibit at the World’s Fair. While acknowledging 
with admiration the energy and push of the Chicago men, they 
smile to themselves with a truly Bostonese satisfied air as though 


to say: ‘‘We may be a little slow, but we'll get there just the 


same.”” The implied confession of being a trifle slow does not in 
the least apply to Col. E. H. Haskell, the president of the asso- 
ciation, who is the embodiment of nervous energy judiciously 
concealed by a polished and suave manner. He has taken the 
question of a proper representation of New England's paper trade 
and paper-making industries very much to heart and is pushing the 
matter with a great deal of vim and determination. At the 
banquet of the association he was empowered to appoint a com- 
mittee to take the matter in charge. This he has done and the 
committee as announced is as follows: Charles D. Brown, of the 
Rice-Kendall Company ; J. H. Carter, of the Carter Rice Corpo- 
ration; A. H. Hollingsworth, of Tileston & Hollingsworth ; Hon. 
William Whiting, of the Whiting Paper Company, Holyoke ; 
Samuel P. Train, of Train, Smith & Co.; Charles B. Milliken, of 
the Poland Paper Company, Portland, Maine, and Zenas Crane, 
of Z. & W. M. Crane, Dalton, Massachusetts. By the vote it was 
understood that James B. Forsyth, secretary of the association, 
should be a member and secretary of the committee and that 
President Haskell should be chairman of the committee. This 
committee has already held two meetings at which the whole 
matter of the paper exhibit was discussed at great length. At the 
second meeting it was decided to draw up an address to cover the 
question in extenso. This address, which is to be sent to every 
paper manufacturer and dealer in New England, will urge the 
necessity of taking part in the exhibit by making a full and com- 
plete showing of all parts of the business. The advisability of 
taking stock in the paper exhibit corporation will also be dwelt 
upon. President Haskell avers that quite a large amount of stock 
will be taken in New England. 

THE December dinner of the Chicago Paper Trade Club was 
held December 17, at the Wellington Hotel, Chicago. The 
subjects of discussion were ‘‘ The American Paper Manufacturers’ 
Association ” and ‘‘ The Exhibit of Practical Papermaking at the 
Columbian Exposition."’ In regard to the display at the World’s 
Fair, Mr. Tramsack, of Kaukauna, Wisconsin, said it was the 
desire of many paper manufacturers to have a practical display. 
The idea is to place within the exposition machinery that will 
illustrate the paper industry from the grinding of the wood pulp to 
the completion of the paper in sheet form. All of the manufact- 
urers throughout the country have expressed themselves as being 
willing to subscribe to the necessary fund to make the desired 
exhibit. Secretary William T. Barker, of the American Paper 
Manufacturers’ Association, addressed the gathering on the subject 
of anational organization of the paper manufacturers. His ideas 
were met with favor, and from his urgent remarks an organization, 
including manufacturers from the Atlantic to the Pacific coast, 
will probably be consummated in the near future. A. F. 
Seeberger, treasurer of the world’s fair, in regard to the payment 
of the subscription to the fund, said that 83 per cent of the first 
installment has been paid, of the second installment 88 per cent, 
and of the third installment about 80 per cent. Among those 
present were ; F. O. Butler, C. F. Mauchart, S. H. Bingham, J. G. 
Smith, A. T. Hodge, W. C. Gillette, H. H. Dwight, J. W. Butler, 
M. J. Fitch, G. H. Taylor, J. F. Waggoner, T. F. Rice, James 
White, J. E. Wright, J. W. Kruger, W. J. Ustick, George Forrest, 
A. J. Hodge, H. J. Boswell, of this city; F. E. Lyster, of River- 
side, Illinois ; J. C. Brown, Franklin, Ohio; C. A. Babcock, 
Neenah, Wisconsin ; H. B. Brooks, Boston, Massachusetts ; H. F. 
Smith, Elkhart, Indiana ; G. E. Bardeen, Kalamazoo, Michigan ; 
J. A. Kimberley, Neenah, Wisconsin; W. T. Baker, Boston, 
Massachusetts; Robert McAlpine, Marinette, Wisconsin ; J. E. 
Botsford, Kalamazoo, Michigan; G. M. Smalley, Jackson, 
Michigan; C. B. Brodick, Elkhart, Indiana ; James Conley, 
Appleton, Wisconsin ; J. R. Troendle, Batavia, Illinois; G. W. 
Wheelwright, Boston, Massachusetts ; L. C. Marshall, East Wal- 
pole, Massachusetts: G. W. Griffin, Jr., Batavia, Illinois; J. C. 
Lamst, Elkhart, Indiana. 





ITEMS OF INTEREST. 


A TRUNK or chest which Ferdinand and Isabella of Spain used 
when they visited the summer resorts is on its way to Chicago, 
consigned to S. E. Barrett, a wealthy Chicagoan, who purchased 
the antiquity on a recent trip abroad. He paid $100 for his treas- 
ure, and has ample proof of its genuineness. The custom-house 
officers refused to pass it free of duty, inasmuch asa single article, 
as construed by the McKinley law, is not an antiquity, and is 
therefore subject to duty. The chest is said to be over 425 years 
old, and was for several hundred years among the royal treasures 
of Spain. 

THE announcement on December 18, at Guthrie, Oklahoma 
Territory, that Secretary Noble had awarded 140 acres more to the 
town site, sent everybody in that city wild. When the dispatch 
was received at the office of the S¢ate Capitol the entire force, 
including the printer’s devil and bindery girls, rushed from the 
office in a wild race for city lots. They were the first on the 
ground and secured $5,000 worth of lots. Thenewsspread rapidly 
and soon hundreds were flocking to the scene. Many waded the 
river of icy water and during the night thousands were gathered 
about camp fires sitting on the cold ground, but feeling happy in 
the possession of homes. Women and girls are there by the 
score, some bareheaded and without wraps, and many were hard 
at work making improvements. Shouts, songs and the firing of 
pistols were heard on every side. The city council met in special 
session and appropriated a large part of the land for city parks 
and manufacturing sites. 


BUSINESS OUTLOOK. ° 


Auburn, N. Y.— State of trade, good; prospects, good; composition 
on evening papers, by females, 16 cents ; bookwork, 16 to 20 cents ; job hands, 
per week, $8 to $12. 

Austin, Texas.—State of trade, very poor; prospects, still worse ; compo- 
sition on morning papers, 40 cents; evening papers, 40 cents; bookwork, 
$20; job printers, per week (nine hours), $20. 

Bay City, Mich.—State of trade, fair; prospects, fair; composition on 
morning papers, 34 cents; evening papers, 32 cents; bookwork, 34 ceits; 
job printers, per week, $14. 

Butte City, Mont.—State of trade, fair ; prospects, better than for some 
time past; composition on morning papers, 50 cents; evening papers, 45 
cents ; bookwork, 50 cents; job printers, per week, $24. 

Columbia, S. C.— State of trade, good for a time; prospects, not encour- 
aging; composition on morning papers, 40 cents; evening papers, 40 cents ; 
bookwork, per week, fifty-four hours, $15; job printers, per week, $15 and $20. 

Dubuque, Iowa.—State of trade, fair; prospects, fair; composition on 
morning papers, 30 cents; evening papers, 28 cents; bookwork, 30 cents; 
job printers, per week, $14. 

Fort Smith, Ark.—State of trade, fair; prospects, good; composition 
on morning papers, 30 cents; evening papers, 25 cents; bookwork, 40 cents ; 
job printers, per week, $15. 

Galesburg, Ill.—State of trade, good; prospects, good; composition 
on evening papers, 25 cents; bookwork, per week, $12; job printers, per 
week, $12 and $15. 

Grand Rapids, Mich.—State of trade, fair; prospects, fair; composition 
on morning papers, 35 cents; evening papers, 30 cents; book and job 
printers, per week, $14. The 7elegram-Herald has thrown out the typeset- 
ting machines. 

Halifax, N. S.—State of trade, fair; prospects, good; composition on 
morning papers, 30 cents; composition on evening paper, 25 cents; job 
printers, per week, $10. 

Hamilton, Ont.—State of trade, very fair at present; prospects, fair; 
composition on evening papers, 30 cents; bookwork, 30 cents; job printers, 
per week, fifty-five hours, $10.50. 

Jacksqn, Mich.—State of trade, fair; prospects, fair; composition on 
morning papers, 33 cents; evening papers, 30 cents; book and job printers, 
per week, $13. 

Keokuk, Iowa.—State of trade, fair; prospects, good ; composition on 
morning papers, 30 cents; evening papers, 26 cents; bookwork, 30 cents; 
job printers, per week, $12. 

Knoxville, Tenn.—State of trade, very dull’; prospects, poor ; composition 
on morning papers, 33% cents; evening papers, 32 cents; book and job 
printers, per week, $15. 

London, Ont.—State of trade, fair; prospects, doubtful; composition on 
morning papers, 30 cents; evening papers, 28 cents; bookwork, 28 cents; 
job printers, per week, $9 to $10. 

Logansport, Ind.—State of trade, moderate ; prospects, not encouraging ; 
composition on morning papers, 28 cents; evening papers, 23 cents; book 
and job printers per week, $12. 
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Mobile, Ala.—State of trade, good; prospects, good; composition on 
morning papers, 40 cents; evening papers, 4o cents; bookwork, 40 cents; 
job printers, per week, $16. 

New Haven, Conn.—State of trade, good; prospects, good; composi- 
tion on morning papers, 40 cents ; evening papers, 35 cents ; bookwork, 35 and 
4o cents; job printers, per week, $15 and $18. 

New Orleans, La.—State of trade, improving; prospects, fair; compo- 
sition on morning papers, 45 cents; evening papers, 40 cents; bookwork, 40 
cents; job printers, per week, $18; machine hands, per day $4. 

Peoria, Ill.—State of trade, only fair; prospects, fair; composition on 
morning papers, 36 cents; evening papers, 33 cents; bookwork, 38 cents; 
job printers, per week, $15 to $21. 

Shreveport, La.—State of trade, very dull; prospects, fair until after the 
holidays; composition on morning papers, 35 cents; evening papers, 32% 
cents ; bookwork, 35 cents; job printers, per week, $16 and $18. 

Springfield, Ohio.—State of trade, good; prospects, uncertain ; composi- 
tion on evening papers, 30 cents; job printers, per week, $15. 

St. John, N. B.—State of trade, good; prospects, good; composition on 
morning papers, 30 cents; evening papers, 27 cents, and $10 per week ; job 
printers, per week, $10. 

Topeka, Kan.—State of trade, fair; prospects, fair; composition on 
morning papers, 35 cents; evening papers, 30 cents; book and job printers, 
per week, $15. 

Utica, N. Y.— State of trade, very dull; prospects, exceedingly dull; 
composition on morning papers, 35 cents; evening papers, 31!4 cents; book- 
work, 3144 cents; job printers, per week, $12.50. 

Vancouver, B. C.—State of trade, fairin news, dull in jobrooms; pros- 
pects, not very bright for winter ; composition on morning papers, 50 cents; 
evening papers, 45 cents; job printers, per week, $21. 

Worcester, Mass.—State of trade, good; prospects, about same; com- 
position on morning papers, 40 cents; evening papers, 33% cents; book- 
work, 35cents; job printers, per week, $12 to $15. 





BUSINESS NOTICES. 





Tuer Tudor Black series is now made in all sizes from 6-point 
to 72-point. Send to the Boston Typefoundry for a specimen of 
this beautiful text-letter series. 





BookBINDERS in New England appreciate the fact that the next 
best thing to brass type is the copper alloy type, made by the 
Boston Typefoundry, as it requires a very much higher tempera- 
ture to melt it than the common metal, and is, on that account, 
most useful for embossing purposes. 

Worvp’s Farr Cuts.—A. Zeese & Co., engravers and electro- 
typers, of 341-351 Dearborn street, Chicago, have issued specimen 
sheets showing cuts of all the buildings now being erected on the 
World's Fair grounds. These illustrations are made from drawings 
taken directly from the architect’s plans, and can be depended on 
as faithful likenesses of the completed structures. They are made 
in all sizes, from single column to four column, and will print well 
in any publication. Two of these are shown on another page of 
this issue. Sample sheets of these will be sent to any address on 
request. Write for them. 





THE Facade Condensed series, one of the late faces produced 
by the Boston.Typefoundry, has proved so popular for advertise- 
ments that a lower-case has been cut, and will shortly be ready 
in all sizes from 72-point to 1o-point. Lower-case fonts may be 
purchased without caps if desired. 





SMYTH BOOK-SEWING MACHINE. 


One of the latest inventions which interest bookbinders is the 
new No. 4 Smyth book-sewing machine recently put upon the 
market by the Smyth Manufacturing Company’s sole agents, 
Messrs. Montague & Fuller, New York and Chicago. It has been 
pronounced by mechanics to be one of the finest made machines, 
irrespective of its class, ever built inthis country. It runs almost 
noiselessly, without jar of any kind ; does the work expeditiously 
and sews all kinds of books, blank books and large edition books, 
such as bibles and dictionaries and work of that kind. A feature 





of the machine is the raised band work which this machine does. 
It is in every way similar to the raised band work as done by hand 
work which is generally done in levant bibles. The machine is 
capable of doing the work of about ten girls, and it will, no doubt, 
take the place of the hand sewer in blank-book factories, the same 
as the other styles of Smyth sewing machines have done in edition 
binderies throughout the world. We understand that a large 
number of orders have already been received, and its success is 
thus assured. 


For a handsome specimen of embossed printing send to the 
Boston Typefoundry for their copper alloy circular in Tudor 
Black. 





THE M. GALLY UNIVERSAL PRESS. 


The facilities of the M. Gally Universal Press Company prov- 
ing too limited to meet its large and constantly increasing trade, 
an arrangement has been effected with the National Machine 
Company, at Hartford, Connecticut, who have special facilities 
for doing high-grade work on a large scale, whereby they will 
make a specialty of the presses manufactured by the Gally com- 
pany, furnishing them promptly and in unlimited quantities, and 
better made than ever before. In addition to this arrangement, 
the Liberty Machine Works and Manhattan Typefoundry, of New 
York, have secured the sole agency for the Universal presses of all 
kinds. To this new combination Mr. M. Gally lends his personal 
assistance and supervision, and Mr. D. B. Gally, well known to 
the trade as secretary of the Uniyersal Press Company, will go 
with the press to its new commercial headquarters. The National 
Machine Works, of Hartford, have a national reputation as man- 
ufacturers of the Hotchkiss guns and torpedoes. The parties to 
the combination are to be congratulated on the elements compos- 
ing it, and success in a marked degree no doubt awaits them. 


To meet the popular demand, a 12-point size of the Samoa 
series has been recently cut by the Boston Typefoundry. Speci- 
men sheet of the series will be sent on application. 





ORRESPONDENCE and inspection invited by the Sedan 

Spring Company, Mansfield, Ohio, of a 7-horsepower Otto Gas Engine. 
Used only two or three months, and only drawn on for half power ; is practi- 
cally new. Intermittent power otherwise arranged for; it will be sold at 
fair rate. Address BOUGHTON SPRING COMPANY, Mansfield, Ohio. 





FoR SALE— Copyright and electrotypes (never published) : 

‘‘ Manual on Imposition and Ready-Reckoner,” 32 pages; and ‘‘ Press- 
man’s Manual,” explaining presswork, mixing inks, casting rollers, binding 
and padding, stereotyping, 36 pages. Table of Contents mailed. F. RICKIE, 
208 Howard avenue, Brooklyn, N. Y. 


HALF TONE and zinc-etching operator wanted. 





First-class 


man who understands his business can secure permanent situation. 
None but the experienced need apply. State salary and firm formerly em- 
ployed by. Address “ZINC, ” care INLAND ‘PRINTER, 


NLY PERFECT és 

GALLEY Lock. Ad- 
justed by one movement of a 
finger ; simple, accurate, durable; brass; has norival. CARSON, FENESY 
& CO., 11 Ninth St., Pittsburgh, Pa. ; 


RACTICAL SPECIMENS of everyday job printing is what 

you want. Send 25 cents, stamps if preferred, to MCCULLOCH & WHIT- 
COMB, Albert Lea, Minn., for book of practical specimens. Mention 
this ad. 


SPECIMENS — American Exchange unbound sheets, hereafter, 
Vol. IV, 86 cents; III, $1.40 postpaid. ED. H. McCLURE, Buffalo, N. Y. 














ANTED — A few copies of No. 1, of Vol. VI (October, 1888) 
THE INLAND PRINTER, if in good condition. Will pay 25 cents apiece. 
Send to INLAND PRINTER Company. 


WANTED — A first-class printer to take charge of a country 
paper. Must be steady and reliable. Address, with references, H. M. 
FLETCHER & CO., Downs, Kansas. 


WANTED— Practical printer to take full charge and moneyed 

interest in a large job office and bindery. The office is well-established, 

doing good business in a live city — fine opportunity — investigate. Address, 
“0. ‘K,” care INLAND PRINTER. 


WANTED — Situation by first-class job compositor, to work 
Sundays instead of Saturdays. Capable of taking charge. T. J. 
OLIVER, Oakland, California. 


W.™. ASHTON & SONS, wholesale stationers, Southport, 
England, desire correspondence with publishers abroad of chromo 
almanacs, calendars and advertising novelties. 
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THE GLEANERS. 


Specimen of Ives (half-tone) process engraving, from the Crosscup & WEST ENGRAVING ComPany, grt Filbert street, 
Philadelphia, Pennsylvania. (See the other side of this sheet.) 








THE INLAND PRINTER 





Che Leading Engravine Establishment of the Country | \ 


OUR» METHODS + + » 


Also Engrave Binders’ Stamps in Brass, « # # #44 


OUR SPECIALTY IS OUR IVES’ PROCESS 


The CROSSCUP & WEST ENGRAVING CO. 4 
911 Filbert St., Philadelphia, Pa, 
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SPECIMEN OF BRASS RULE WORK. 





Designed and executed by Fred H. Eno, with J. S. McDonald & Co,, Chicago. 
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$5.25. GREAT-PRIMER BLACK ORNA’R, No. 544. 25aand8 A 


Topographical Hngineering. 


$4.05. Pica BLACK ORNA’D, No. 544. 30aand10A 
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Hil Consular Reports from South America _ | 
ri aKA Annual United States Aegister : 
agree upon the lack of Direct 


National tnsurance Co. 





Wefan ab my ad Ststee en" (ee 2 = rip , ae” 
siete, Did it ever Occur to Xou? QZ. 
(7; 
$7.20. DOUBLE PICA BLACK ORNAMENTED, NO. 544. 20aand7 A 


Gengalogical Memoirs of Ualebraisd Hamilies. 
fhe Ninth Annual Report of the Board of Education. 
Bank Report Dividend, $2,500. 


DOUBLE GREAT-PRIMER BLACK ORNAMENTED, NO. 544. 


Bi ys SOM, n, Em late the Mule: it is backward 
In Deeds of Aiolenca. 
A Pickle tor the Hinowing Ones. 1092. 


$9.70. CANON BLACK ORNAMENTED, NO. 544. 5Saand5A 


Lives of minent Americans. | 
Weeping IWater. 1891. 


GEORGE BRUCE’S SON & CO., TypE-FouNDERS, No. 13 CHAMBERS-STREET, NEW-YORK. 
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$2.90. TWO-LINE NONPAREIL ORNAMENTED, NO. 1,090. 15 A 
ENVOYS EXTRAORDINARY AND WINISTERS PLENIPOTENTIARY. 
BULES OF THE COLUMBUS, CINCINNATI AND INDIANAPOLIS RAILROADS. 
POPULATION OF THE UNITED STATES. 1991. 


TWO-LINE BOURGEOIS ORNAMENTED, NO. 1,090. 12 A 


WANUFACTURERS OF PRINTING TYPES, 
BALANCE OF TRADE AND FOREIGN INDEBTEDI 


DOLLARS CAN BE SAVED BY CALLING ON US. 1891. 








£99 





4 





$5.60. TWO-LINE PICA ORNAMENTED, NO. 1,090. 10 A 





$8.40. TWO-LINE GREAT-PRIMER ORNAMENTED, NO. 1,090. 8A 
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a0 A. S PoInT BLACK Car. $1.60 24 PoINT BLAck Car. ‘ 
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AERIAL DETONATING company if T L : 
FERTILIZERS OF PARCHED PLANTATIONS GRO no GPRINK ail 4 
RAINBOW MANUFACTURERS 7 
1234567890 2 


30 PoINT BLACK Car. 


FURNISHED ON DEMAND 
DRIZZLE, OR ORIVING RAINFALL 
1234567890 


36 POINT BLACK CaP. 


tal aie (nunoaTions 


FIELDS WATERED ene aac 
BOULEVARDS DRENCHED RAI n DROPS 
{234567890 


—_— [-.xtended. 


See 


PATENTED. 





18 PoINT GIRAFFE EXTENDED, 2% A. G POINT GIRAFFE EXTENDED, $1.50 


. SPANGLE, BEDIZEN & GAANISH 
B FR | G el T AW B | = Ss DIAMONDS FOR SUMMER RESORT VISITORS 
PECUNIOUS PEOPLE EMBLAZONED 
1234567690 


24 PoINT GIRAFFE EXTENDED, 


ARABESQUES ns ineatiattindae: oe 


BOMBASTIC CHARLATANS 
JUBILANT DAMES AND DAMSELS 
DRESSED FOR PARADE 


GARNETS 


2O POINT GIRAFFE EXTENDED. 


ip oc ahve cet PEATURBATION | 
MV] | N =) ie BEAUTIFUL SAPPHIRES 4 
CONFISCATED : 


| Nos. 606-614 Sansom Street, Philadelphia. 
The MacKellar, Smiths & Jordan Co. ( Western Branch: 328-330 Dearborn Street, Chicago. 
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Tie IN2AND PRINTER BdSINESS DIRECTORY. 








THE FIRMS ENUMERATED IN THIS DIRECTORY ARE RELIABLE, AND ARE COMMENDED TO THE NOTICE OF ALL 
CONSUMERS OF PRINTERS’ WARES AND MATERIALS. 





Insertions in this Directory are charged $6.00 per year for two lines, and for more than two lines $2.00 per line additional. 


BINDERS’ MACHINERY. 


Donnell (E. P.) Mfg. Co., 327 and 329 Dearborn 
street, Chicago. Bookbinders’ machinery. 


James, Geo. C., & Co., manufacturers and dealers, 
62 Longworth street, Cincinnati, Ohio. 


Latham, H. H., 304 Dearborn street, 47-49 Fourth 
avenue, Chicago, manufacturer of all kinds of 
bookbinders’ machinery. Can supply com- 
plete outfits out of stock promptly. 


Montague & Fuller, 28 Reade street, New York 
Stitching and folding machines, etc. 


BOOKBINDERS’ SUPPLIES. 


American Strawboard Co., 152 and 153 Michigan 
avenue, Chicago. Bookbinders’ supplies. 


BRONZE POWDERS. 


Fuchs & Lang, 29 Warren street, New York; 273 
Dearborn street, Chicago. 


CARDS AND CARDBOARD. 


Collins (A. M.) Manufacturing Co., No. 527 Arch 
street, Philadelphia, Pa. 


St. Louis Typefoundry, Third and Vine streets, 
St. Louis, Mo. 


Trier, S. & Son, 190 William street, New York. 
Cardboard and photo stock. 


CARDS—SOCIETY ADDRESS. 


Smith, Milton H., publisher, 95 Andrews street, 
Rochester, N. Y. Embossing to order. 


CYLINDER PRESS MANUFACTURERS. 


Babcock Printing Press goa cage hege The, 
New London, Conn.; New York office, 9 and 
10 Tribune Building; Barnhart Bros. & Spind- 
ler, general western agents, Chicago. 


Campbell Printing Press and Manufacturing Co., 
160 William street, New York; 325 Dearborn 
street, Chicago. 


Cranston, J. H., Norwich, Conn., manufacturer of 
The Cranston patent improved steam-power 
printing presses, all sizes. 


Duplex Printing Press Co. The-Cox duplex, web 
and country presses, Battle Creek, Mich. 


Golding & Co., Boston, Mass. Fairhaven cylinder 
press, two sizes. 





CYLINDER PRESS MANUFACTURERS. 


Goss Printing Press Co., 335-351 Rebecca st., near 
cor. Ashland ave. and Sixteenth st., Chicago. 


Hoe, R. & Co., New York. Mfrs. printing presses, 
electrotype machinery and printing materials. 


Potter, C., Jr., & Co., New York. Cylinder, litho- 
graphic and web presses. Branch office, 362 
Dearborn street, Chicago. 


Scott, Walter, & Co., Plainfield, N.J. Also paper 
folders, combined with printing machines, or 
separately ; paper dampening machines, stereo- 
type machinery, etc. 


ELECTROTYPERS AND MANUFACTURERS 
OF ELECTROTYPE MACHINERY. 


The Lovejoy Company, 444 and 446 Pearl street, 
New York. 


ELECTROTYPERS AND STEREOTYPERS. 
Blomgren Bros. & Co., 175 Monroe street, Chicago. 
Electrotypers, photo and wood engravers. 


Campbell & Co., 59 and 61 Longworth street, 
Cincinnati, Ohio. .- 


Drach, Chas. A., Electrotype Co., corner Pine and 
Fourth streets (Globe-Democrat Building), St. 
Louis, Mo. Electrotypers and stereotypers. 


Jurgens, C., & Bro., 148 to 154 Monroe street, Chi- 
cago. Also photo-zinc and wax engravers. 


St. Louis Typefoundry, Third and Vine streets, 
St. Louis, Mo. 


Zeese, A., & Co., electrotypers, photo-zinc etchers, 
and map and relief-line engravers, Franklin 
Building, 341 to 351 Dearborn street, Chicago. 


ELECTROTYPE MACHINERY. 
Ostrander, J. W., manufacturer of electrotype 
machinery, 77-79 Jackson street, Chicago. 


ENGRAVERS. 


Benedict, Geo. H., & Co., electrotypers, zinc etch- 
ers, relief plate engravers, photo, wax and 
wood processes. 177 Clark street, Chicago. 


FOLDING MACHINES. 
Belmont Machine Works, 3737 Filbert street, 
Philadelphia, Pa. 


Brown Folding Machine Co., Erie, Pa. Write for 
circulars and information. 





FOLDING MACHINES. 


Chambers Brothers Company, Philadelphia, Pa. 
Paper folding machinery. 


Kendall Folder.— Address Charles E. Bennett, 
Manager, care Blakely Printing Co., 184 Mon- 
roe street, Chicago. 


INK MANUFACTURERS. 


Ault & Wiborg Co., The, Cincinnati, New York 
and Chicago. 


Bonnell, J. H., & Co. (Limited), 419 Dearborn 
street, Chicago; Chas. M. Moore, manager. 
New York office, T Tribune Building. 


Buffalo Printing Ink Works, Office and Factory, 
10 to 20 Brace street, Buffalo, N. Y. 


Golding & Co., Boston, Mass. Makers of ‘‘ Owl 
Brand”’ fine black and colored inks. 


Johnson, Chas. Eneu, & Co., 509 South Tenth 
street, Philadelphia, Pa. Branches: 529 Com- 
mercial street, San Francisco; 45 and 47 Rose 
street, New York; 99 Harrison’ street, Chicago. 


Levey, Fred’k H., & Co., 59 Beekman street, New 
York. Specialty, brilliant wood-cut inks. 
Chicago agents, Illinois Typefounding Co. 


Mather’s Sons, Geo., 60 John street, New York. 
Book and fine cut and colored inks. 


Morrill, Geo. H., & Co., 146 Congress street, Bos- 
ton; 17 to 27 Vandewater street, New York; 304 
Dearborn st., Chicago. E. J. Shattuck & Co. hy 
520 Commercial street, San Francisco, Cal. 


Queen City Printing Ink Co., The, Cincinnati, 
New York, Philadelphia, Chicago, Denver. 


Robinson, €. E., & Bro., 710 Sansom st., Philadel- 
phia; 27 Beekman st., New York; 66 Sharp st., 
Baltimore; 198 Clark st., Chicago. 

Thalmann, B., St. Louis Printing Ink Works, 
2115 to 2121 Singleton street. Office, 210 Olive 
street, St. Louis, Mo. 


The Ullman & Philpott Mfg. Co. Office and works, 
89 to 95 Merwin st., Cleveland Ohio, U.S. A. 


JOB PRINTING PRESSES. 
Dorman, J. F. W., & Co., Baltimore, Md., U.S.A. 
The Eclipse and Baltimore Jobber. 
Golding & Co., Boston, Mass. Golding Jobber (4 
sizes) and Pearl presses (3 sizes). 


Liberty Machine Works, The, 54 Frankfort street, 
New York. Sole manufacturers of the new 
style Noiseless Liberty press. 


Prouty, Geo. W., & Co., 620 Atlantic avenue, Bos- 
ton, Mass. Perfected Prouty Press. 


Wesel, F., Mfg. Co., 11 Spruce street, New York. 


LABOR-SAVING SLUGS AND METAL 
FURNITURE, 


Shniedewend & Lee Co., manufacturers, 303 and 
305 Dearborn street. Works, 2529 to 2547 Leo 
street, Chicago. 
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MACHINE KNIVES. 


White, L. & I. J., Buffalo, N. Y., manufacturers 
of paper-cutting knives. 


MAILING MACHINES. 


Dick’s Mailer—With Dick’s Mailer, in 10 hours, 
each of six experts, unaided, fits for the mail- 
bags, 20,000 /wter Oceans; 3 a second have 
been stamped. Undying list ‘‘Rights’’ are 
one cent for every address in weekly average; 
a mailer $10.25. No agents. Get your send- 
off by writing, Rev. Robert Dick Estate, Buf- 
falo, N. Y. 


MAP AND RELIEF-LINE ENGRAVING. 


Zeese, A., & Co., electrotypers, photo-zinc etchers, 
and map and relief-line engravers, Franklin 
Building, 341 to 351 Dearborn street, Chicago. 


NEWSPAPER FILES AND RACKS. 


ATWATER'S Newspaper File is the favorite for 
Reading Rooms, Hotels, Libraries, Offices, &c. 

\i Lightest, Neatest, Cheapest. Sample postpaid 25c, 

of Circulars free. J.H. Atwater, Providence, 8.1, 


PAPER CUTTERS. 


Carver, C. R., N. E. cor. Third and Canal streets, 
Philadelphia. 

Latham, H. H., 306 Dearborn street, 47-49 Fourth 
avenue, Chicago, manufacturer Rival Patent 
Anti-friction Roller Paper Cutter and Rival 
Lever Cutter. 


Mayall, L. A., 731 Shoemaker street, Philadel- 
phia, Pa. 


Ostrander, J. W., agent for Dooley paper cutter, 
77-79 Jackson street, Chicago. 


Paragon Cutting Machines, Edward L. Miller, 
manufacturer, 328 Vine street, Philadelphia, 
Pa. 


Shniedewend & Lee Co., 303 and 305 Dearborn 
street. Works, 2529 to 2547 Leo st., Chicago. 


St. Louis Typefoundry, Third and Vine streets, 
St. Louis, Missouri. 


Wesel, F., Mfg. Co., 11 Spruce street, New York. 


PAPER DEALERS—COMMISSION. 


Taylor, Geo. H., & Co., 207 and 209 Monroe street. 
News, colored, book, covers, manila, etc., and 
specialties, 


PAPER DEALERS AND MAKERS. 
Butler (J. W.) Paper Co., 183 to 187 Monroe street, 
Chicago. 


Calumet Paper Co., 262 to 268 Fifth ave., Chicago. 
Headquarters for Whiting Paper Co's manu- 
factures. 


Chicago Paper Co., 120-122 Franklin st., Chicago. 


Elliot, A. G., & Co., 30, 32 and 34 South Sixth st., 
Philadelphia. Paper of every description. 


Elliott, F. P., & Co., 208 and 210 Randolph street, 
Chicago. 








PAPER DEALERS AND MAKERS. 


Illinois Paper Co., 181 Monroe street, Chicago. 
Book, cover, manila, rope manila papers, etc. 


Southworth Company, manufacturers of writing 
and ledger papers, Bankers’ Linen, Vellum 
Bond, Mittineaque, Mass. 


St. Louis Typefoundry, Third and Vine streets, 
St. Louis, Mo. 


PHOTO-ENGRAVING. 


Blomgren Bros. & Co., 175 Monroe street, Chicago, 
electrotypers, photo and wood engravers. 


Boston Engraving Co., 227 Tremont st., Boston, 


Mass. The largest designing and engraving 
establishment in New England. Half-tones a 
specialty. 


Crosscup & West Engraving Co., The, 911 Filbert 
poe Philadelphia. Engraving of a high 
order. 


Display Advt. Co., 26 Church street, New York. 
Unique and artistically designed cuts. 


Electro-Light Engraving Co., 157 and 159 William 
street, New York. The pioneer zinc-etching 
company in America. Line and half-tone en- 
graving of the highest character and in shortest 
possible time. Correspondence solicited. 


Moss Engraving Co., 535 Pearl street, New York. 
Most complete engraving establishment in the 
world. Fine presswork a specialty. 


Ringler, F. A., & Co., photo electrotypers, 21-23 
Barclay street to 26-28 Park Place, New York. 


Sanders Engraving Co., 400 and 402 N. Third 
street, St. Louis, Mo. Photo-engravers for all 
printing purposes. 


Zeese, A., & Co., electrotypers, photo-zinc etchers, 
and map and relief-line engravers, Franklin 
Building, 341 to 351 Dearborn street, Chicago. 


PHOTO-ENGRAVERS’ AND ELECTRO- 
TYPERS’ MACHINERY. 


Royle, John, & Sons, Essex and Straight streets, 
Paterson, N. J. Routing machines, routing 
cutters, saw tables, shoot planes, etc. 


PRESS MANUFACTURERS. 


Bullock Printing Press Co., 50 Illinois street, Chi- 
cago. W. H. Kerkhoff, manager. 


Shniedewend & Lee Co., 303 and 305 Dearborn 
street. Works, 2529 to 2547 Leo street, Chicago. 


PRINTERS’ MATERIALS. 


Dodson’s Printers’ Supply Depot, Atlanta, Ga. 
Largest stock inthe South. Lowest prices. 


Golding & Co., Boston, Mass. Largest assortment 
type, tools, presses, etc., in United States. 
Everything required by printers. 


Hallock, H. P., & Co., Atlantic-Pacific Type- 
foundry, Omaha, Neb. Cylinder and platen 
presses, paper cutters, engines, boilers, type 
and printers’ supplies. 


Hamilton Mfg. Co., 327 and 329 Dearborn street, 
Chicago. Mfrs. of cases, stands, cabinets, and 
all printers’ wood goods. Factory, Two Rivers, 
Wis. 
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PRINTERS’ MATERIALS. 


Latham, H. H., 306 Dearborn street, Chicago, 
dealer in all kinds of material and appliances 
for printers. 


Marder, Luse & Co., Chicago Type Foundry, 139 
and 141 Monroe st., Chicago, Ills. Branches 
at Minneapolis, Minn.,and Omaha, Neb. All 
kinds of printers’ machinery and materials. 


Metz, John, 112 and 116 Fulton st., New York. 
Specialty, brass rule, leads, furniture and 
printing presses. 


Morgans & Wilcox Mfg. Co., Middletown, N. Y 
Printers’ woodwork of all kinds—cabinets, 
cases, wood type, etc. Dealers in metal type, 
inks, etc. Gen’l agents Eckerson web press. 


Rosen, P. Aug. Co. (incorporated), 320 and 322 
South Clinton st., Chicago. Mfrs. of cabinets, 
cases, galleys, etc. Also bookbinders’ press 
boards. 


Rowell, Robert, Third avenue and Market street, 
Louisville, Ky. Outfits furnished complete. 


Simons, S., & Co., 13-19 N. Elizabeth street, Chi- 
cago. Make cabinets, cases, galleys, and 
everything of wood used in a printing office. 
Make engravers’ wood. 


cut- 


Hill 


Stephens’ Printers’ Warehouse. 
ters, type, cases, inks, etc., 
Square, Boston. 


Presses, 
174 Fort 


St. Louis Typefoundry, Third and Vine streets, 
St. Louis, Mo. 


Wells, Heber, 8 Spruce street, near Nassau, Cot- 
trell Building, New York. 


Wesel, F., Mfg. Co., 11 Spruce street, New York. 
Manufacturers of patent stereotype blocks, 
patent composing sticks, brass and steel rule, 
galleys, etc. 


PRINTERS’ ROLLERS AND ROLLER 
COMPOSITION. 


Andrew van Bibber & Co., Sixth and Vine streets, 
Cincinnati, Ohio. 


Bingham Brothers Company, 49-51 Rose street, 
New York. Also padding glues. 


Bendernagel & Co., 52: Minor st., Philadelphia, 
Pa. Special attention to country orders. 


Bingham & Runge, 74 Frankfort street, Cleveland, 
Ohio. Printers’ rollers and composition 


Bingham’s Son, Samuel, 22 and 24 Fourth avenue, 
Chicago. The Standard and the Duradie. 


Buffington & Garbrock, 202 Race street, Cincin- 
nati, Ohio. Price list and terms on application. 


Godfrey & Co., printers’ rollers, 325 Walnut street, 
Philadelphia, Pa. 

Osgood, J. H. & Co., roo Milk street, Boston 
best patent and old style composition. 

Stahlbrodt, Ed. A., 18 Mill street, Rochester, 
N. Y. Rollers and roller composition. 


Wahl, F., & Co., printers’ rollers and printing 
inks, 59 Oneida street, Milwaukee, Wis. 


The 


Wild & Stevens, 148 Congress street, Boston, 
Mass. Improved Standard and Anglo-Ameri- 
can compositions. 


See next page.) 








Gordon Press in the market. 


Steam Fixtures, - 


THE BEST OLD-STYLE GORDON JOB PRESS MADE. 


LATEST AND MOST USEFUL IMPROVEMENTS. 


Guaranteed to be unsurpassed in material, workmanship and finish. 

Guaranteed to be the lightest running, most substantial and thoroughly well built Old Style 
A new press, made from new patterns, with new throw-off, new 
method for turning the ink-plate, and new solid braces in place of the brace rods commonly used 
The throw-off is self-locking, simple in construction, and very easily operated 
the lever handle unlocks it. 


A slight jar of 


7x11 inside chase, with throw-off, price $150.00; weight boxed, 1,000 bs. 


8x12 se “ “es “ a 
10x 15 “es “ee se “ e 
IIxX17 “ee * se a“ ae 


$15.00 


165.00 = . 1,200 
250.00 2 1,700 
300.00 2,000 


Fountain for either size press, - $20.00 


Overhead Fixtures, Three-Speed Solid Cone Pulley, $15.00 


THE CLEVELAND-GORDON PRESS Co., 


71-73 Ontario Street, CLEVELAND, OHIO. 
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PRINTERS’ QUOINS. 


The Mowers Quoin. A. C. Cameron, manager, 
78 Fifth ave., Chicago. 


PRINTERS’ TOOLS. 


Golding & Co., 177 to 199 Fort Hill Square, and 19 
to 27 Purchase street, Boston, Mass. Largest 
manufactory of printers’ tools in the world. 


PRINTERS’ WAREHOUSES. 


Graham, L., & Son, 99-103 Gravier street, New 
Orleans, La. Southern Printers’ Warehouse. 


Tatum & Bowen, San Francisco, Cal., and Port- 
land, Oregon, sole Pacific agents for R. Hoe & 
Co., and the MacKellar, Smiths & Jordan Co. 


PRINTING INKS. 


Fuchs & Lang, 29 Warren street, New York; 273 
Dearborn street, Chicago. 


SECOND-HAND MACHINERY. 


Ewing Brothers & Co. Works, 2 Woodlawn ave., 
Chelsea, Mass. Boston office, 101 Milk street. 


STEREOTYPE OUTFITS. 


Dorman, J. F. W., & Co., Baltimore, Md., U.S.A. 
Metal and celluloid. New process. 


TYPEFOUNDERS. 


Barnhart Bros. & Spindler, 113 to 115 Fifth avenue, 
Chicago. Superior copper-mixed type on the 
point system. All kinds of printing materials. 

Bruce’s, Geo., Son & Co., 13 Chambers street, 
New York. 

Benton, Waldo & Co., Milwaukee, Wis. Self- 
spacing type. Point system; both ways. 

Central Typefoundry, St. Louis, Mo. 

Cleveland Typefoundry, 147 St. Clair st., Cleve- 
land, Ohio. 
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TYPEFOUNDERS. 


Collins & McLeester Typefoundry, The, 705 Jayne 
street, Philadelphia. Alex. McLeester, pro- 
prietor; Eugene H. Munday, business manager. 


Conners’ Sons, James, Centre, Reed and Duane 
streets, New York. 


Dominion Typefounding Co., 780 Craig street, 
Montreal, Canada. Rk. G. Starke, president; 
P. A. Crossby, manager. Typefounders to the 
government of Canada. Sole agents for 
MacKellar, Smiths & Jordan Co. 


Farmer, Little & Co., 63 and 65 Beekman street, 
New York ; 109 Quincy street, Chicago. 


Graham, John, typefounder, 451 Belden avenue, 
Chicago. Send for specimen sheet. 


Great Western Typefoundry, S. A. Pierce, man- 
ager, 324 West Sixth street, Kansas City, Mo 


Illinois Typefounding Co., 200 to 204 South Clark 
street, Chicago. 


Lindsay (A. W.) Typefoundry, 82 and 84 Beek- 
man street, New York. 


MacKellar, Smiths & Jordan Co., 606 Sansom 
street, Philadelphia, Pa. Branch in Chicago, 
328 and 330 Dearborn street. 


Marder, Luse & Co., Chicago Type Foundry, 139 
and 141 Monroe st., Chicago, Ill. Branches 
at Minneapolis, Minn., and Omaha, Neb. All 
kinds of printers’ machinery and materials. 


Minnesota Typefoundry Co., F. S. Verbeck, man- 
ager, 72 to 76 East Fifth street, St. Paul, Minn. 


Newton Copper Type Co., 14 Frankfort st., New 
York. We copperface type only. Send for 
trade statements. 


Palmer & Rey (incorporated), Typefoundry and 
Head Office, San Francisco; Branches, Los 
Angeles, Cal., Portland, Ore., and Galveston, 
Texas. A large and complete stock of types, 
presses and printers’ material kept at each of 
our branch houses. Our stock in San Francisco 
is the largest and most complete in the U.S. 
Goods sold at Eastern prices and terms. 
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TYPEFOUNDERS. 


St. Louis Typefoundry, Third and Vine streets, 
St. Louis, Mo. 


Toronto Typefoundry. Point system. 80-82 Well- 
ington street west, Toronto, Canada. Exclusive 
agency Marder, Luse & Co.; general agency all 
United States Typefounders. Everything re- 
quired in the printing office. 


TYPEWRITERS. 


American Writing Machine Company, Hartford 
Conn. Caligraph writing machine. 


The Merritt $15 Typewriter ; 78 characters! Chas. 
F. Stokes Mfg. Co., 293 Wabash ave., Chicago. 


WOOD TYPE. 


American Wood Type Co., South Windham, Conn. 
Send for catalogue. 


Hamilton Mfg. Co., 327 and 329 Dearborn street, 
Chicago. Manufacturers of wood type, bor- 
ders, ornaments, wood rule, etc. Factory, Two 
Rivers, Wis. 

Morgans & Wilcox Mfg. Co., Middletown, N.Y. 
Wood type unexcelled for finish. Send for 
specimen book and sheets of new faces. 


Wells, Heber, 8 Spruce street, near Nassau, Cot- 
trell Building, New York. 


WROUGHT-IRON CHASES. 
R. W. Hartnett & Bros., 52 and 54 North Sixth 
street, Philadelphia, Pa. 
ZINC ETCHERS’ SUPPLIES. 


Fuchs & Lang, 29 Warren street, New York; 273 
Dearborn street, Chicago. 
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COUNTING MACHINES. 


Send for Circular and 
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Prices to 


Milwaukee, Wis. 








SECOND-HAND PRINTING PRESSES 


In thorough repair, at our Works, for sale 


VERY LOW. 


feee—__DUPLEX PRINTING PRESS CoO., 
BATTLE CREEK, MICH. 
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GREAT 


BARGAIN 


for disposal at Assignee’s sale. 


PLAYING CARD PLANT 
Complete in all departments. Also 
PAPER PERFORATING MACHINERY 


Full particulars can be had of GEO. H. ISMON, Trustee, 
Room E, 261 Broadway, New York City. 


of best makes. 










pant ea The Lightning Ink Reducer ana Dryer, 
Priston’ Wende BPom == Awarded Diploma, Paris, 1889, in London, 1887. 
sea for Unexcelled Excellence. 

Inkoleum is the only article in the world 
that gives pressmen complete control over 
printing and lithograph inks, rollers and stock 
in any weather and climate. It refines inks of 
any color or shade and makes them dry quick and glossy, enabling rushed 
work to be delivered immediately from press without offsetting. Inkoleum 
never dries on rollers, but preserves their suction, life and elasticity. On 
starting press in morning or whenever rollers are too sticky or ink ma on 
them, or the ink pulls the paper, a drop or two of Inkoleum put on the rollers 
with your finger immediately softens the ink and makes them do the finest 
work, a saving of five times its cost every hour in the day. 

Beware of Infringements! Order Inkoleum and accept no worthless 
piratical imitation, said to be just as good. Price, only 50 cents. For sale 
by every typefoundry in the world. Read circulars printed in five languages. 


Put up only by 
ELECTRINE MANUFACTURING Co. 
Geo, M. STANCHFIELD, Patentee, St. Paul, U.S.A. 
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WE PRINT 
CARDS, CIRCULARS, PROGRAMS, 
LETTERHEADS, BILLHEADS, 


STATEMENTS, , Ay BINDERS 


TARIFFS, FOLDERS, PAMPHLETS, 


BOOKS, ETC. BSS 


THE INLAND PRINT 






WE BIND 


W panes \ BLANK-BOOKS, EDITION WORK, 








MAGAZINES, PAMPHLETS, ETC. 
WE DbBO 


RULING, NUMBERING, PERFORATING, WIRE 
STITCHING, SCORING, PUNCHING, ETC. 
ER IS A SPECIMEN OF OUR WORK. 
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ALL OF THE ABOVE PUBLICATIONS ARE FREDK |. LEVEY & CO. C 


>) PRINTED WITH INKS MANUFACTURED BY 


7 — LO ye OV << S 
FREDS H. LEVEY & CO. sriuiant'stack’ann cocornep PRINTING INKS 


59 BEEKMAN STREET, NEW YORK. 
(PRICE LIST AND SPECIMEN BOOKS FURNISHED ON APPLICATION.) 


REED & GOODMAN, San Francisco, California, - - Sole Agents for the Pacific Coast. 
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Every machine fully guaranteed. 


= For sale by all Typefoundries and Dealers in Printers’ Materials. 


BATES “MANUFACTURING COMPANY, a ae oe 








Specially designed for the use of JOB PRINTERS 
for consecutively numbering Tickets, Checks, 
Order Blanks and — ete., at the ORIGINAL 


FAC’TS for Job Printers. 


Ist.— It is the smallest automatic numbering machine 
ever produced, occupying the minimum space of about 
one inch square. 

2d.—It is the ONLY entirely automatic type-high ma- 
chine—self-changing EVERY wheel in its consecutive order, 
from 1 to 100,000. 

3d.—It is the ONLY type-high machine which can be 
wholly surrounded by type or rule matter and print con- 
secutive numbers without preceding them with the inscrip- 
tion ‘‘No.”’ or other characters. 

4th.— It isthe ONLY type-high machine printing figures 
closely together--the most desirable compact spacing. 

5th.—It is the ONLY type-high numbering machine 
made ENTIRELY of STEEL. 

6th.— It is the ONLY type-high machine made with 
HARDENED and TEMPERED steel figure-wheels. 





BATES Lissa NUJMBERING JUACHINE, 223283 
c 


7th.— It is the ONLY type-high numbering machine 
made with INTERCHANGEABLE parts throughont. 

8th.— It is the ONLY type-high machine, ABSOLUTELY 
LOCKING the figure-wheels and which will always resist 
the tendency of ink rollers to revolve the wheels when 
passing over them. 

9th.—It is the ONLY type-high numbering machine 
which will not cut and tear fresh ink rollers. 

10th.— It is the ONLY type-high numbering machine 
which can be used under all conditions without sectional 
ink rollers, ‘‘frisket’’ sheets, or other special arrangements. 

11th.— It is the ONLY type-high machine which can be 
used upon a Cylinder Press, without preceding the figures 
with ‘‘ No.”’ or some other characters, or cutting the ink 
rollers. 

12th.— It is the ONLY type-high machine which is prac- 
ticable for GENERAL use in a job printing establishment. 


Send for Circulars. — a 


EDISON BUILDING, BROAD ST., NEW YORK, U.S.A. 





THE NEW co BROWN & CARVER.” 





The Most 
Durable, 
Accurate, 
Reliable, 
Compact 


PAPER CUTTING 
MACHINE 


ON THE MARKET. 


C. R. CARVER, 


THIRD ano CANAL STREETS 
PHILADELPHIA, 


Sole Manufacturer. 


Write for References, Prices, etc. 











PORGARS WGK FE 


Middletown, N.Y. 


— nce? PRINTERS’ MATERIALS, 


DEALERS IN MACHINERY ano GENERAL SUPPLIES. 
SEND FoR NEw CATALOGUE. 














See = = —— 
Our new General Circular, ‘‘ D D, % shows specimens of A oer Photo- 
engraving and Zinc Process work; also printing and electrotyping. Send stamp 


for copy. Send stamp for our very complete list of Holiday Cuts now ready. 
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OOD ENGRAVING is the oldest method known, and is still exten- 
sively used for some classes of work, but modern processes have 
crowded it to the wall so that but a small percentage is made in 
this manner. If interested in cuts, send for “A Few Words on 
Engraving,” which describes all methods, and the class of work 
for which each is adapted. We manufacture machinery and sup- 
plies for all modern methods, also for electrotyping and_ stereo- 
typing. Our “Few Words” circulars on these last two subjects 
are also at your disposal. 


CARL SCHRAUBSTADTER, Jr., 
303-305 NORTH THIRD STREET, 51, LOUSB. 














SAGRERESGEEGESGEAE ata 
bE LATEST AND hte : GOLDING’ S BOSTON 
H y Ww WINDOW CABINET red 


TN SQ, IV SORON = 9 _ EN 

















SS Is supplied with Golding’s Patent F 
A single cabinet at which two com- Case Brackets, which enable a com- 
positors can work on solid matter positor to set his galley full without 
without being disturbed by those who “ leaving the stand, or, if preferred, the i 
have occasion to use the job cases. Sg galley rest may be used to hold “ pick- 
= ups,”’ etc. The galleys when full can he 
SAVES TIME. be placed in the racks under the cap cases. 
—eevv0FVvwvw€oranannlraqa>a_>_>=®s> ml The compositor has free access to every box = 
SAVES Ss PACE. in the case when correcting. The lower case a 










can be easily shaken without lifting it from 


thé brackets. 
MADE IN TWO STYLES 


ORDINARY, with 18 Job, and 2 pairs News Cases 
on top. 

SPECIAL (with steel runs), holding 24 Job, and 2 

pairs News Cases on top. 






COULD ANYTHING MORE CONVEN- 
IENT BE DEVISED? 









ESPECIALLY ADAPTED FOR PLACING 
BETWEEN TWO WINDOWS. 
















Send Postal for Junior Catalogue of Printing 
Machinery and Material, 


Floor space 36 x 20 inches. 
Height to top of cabinet 42 inches. 













MANUFACTURED BY 


GOLDING & CO., = FORT HILL SQUARE, BOSTON, MASS. 
In stock at Branch Salesrooms, 710 Sansom St., PHILADELPHIA, and 45 Plymouth Place, CHICAGO. 
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The Cottrell Press emphasizes the word ConventEnce. 


The difference between it and other presses is partly a 
question of whether the pressman’s time is of value, or whether 
you expect him to do a lot of work which the press might 
itself do. 


For example, on a Cottrell Press there is no call for 
the pressman to come from another part of the room and 
help the press over the center; there is no straining of belt 
lacings and slipping of belts; there is no uncertainty about 
the right amount of spring; the press does not stop on the 
center and recoil a little, letting the rollers lie on the form; 
there is no jar and vibration when you put up the speed in 


the middle of a run. 


' All these and other nuisances to the pressman we 


avoid by our governor attachment. 


C. B. COTTRELL & SONS, 


319 Dearborn Street, Chicago, Ill. 
8 Spruce Street, New York. 
174 Fort Hill Sq., Boston, Mass. 


D. H. Cuampiin, Western Manager. 
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FOUR PERFECT MACHINES FOR THE PRICE OF ONE. 
Trimmer, Saw, Steam Power Shaver and Router Combined. 


GUARANTEED FIRST-CLASS. 








' UT . 
TT 


ut mm (NN iM g v il} T | ™ 
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For Stereotypers, Electrotypers, Wood and Map Engravers, and Zinc Etchers. 
Finest Machine ever made for Illustrations. 


Write for prices and particulars. 
CHAS. TIT. MURPFAY & CO, 
425 W. FOURTEENTH ST. KANSAS CITY, MO. 





S.& L.GORDON 
JOB PRESS 




















Seven Sizes Buitt. | 





A Modern Machine 
in All Respects, 
and Unequaled in 





STRENGTH, 
DURABILITY, 
REGISTER, 
CAPACITY. 


Send for Price List 
and 
Descriptive Circular 


MANUFACTURED BY i eS MIGACQ. 


Sbhniedewend & Lee | a 
Company sos 'G 


sacesroom, 5305 Dearborn St: 
orrice ano wornns, 2529 Leo St. 








ALSO 

MANUFACTURERS 9547 
CHALLENGE POWER PAPER CUTTER 
ADVANCE AND CHALLENGE LEVER CUTTERS CHICAGO, 
HAND, €RMY AND PROOF PRESSES P—uS.A. 


ELECTRO AND STEREO MACHINERY, Etc. 





UCHS - 6+ Lana, 





[V\anuracturers OF 


1 Sk: g 
1, 






ae 


»* PRINTING ; 
“any 
vit 
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NitHayyooHu 
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FINE DRY COLORS, 
BRONZE POWDERS, 


ETC., ETC. 











29 Warren Street, 273 Dearborn St. 


New YORK. CHICAGO. 
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‘Nothing Succeeds 


like Success!”’ 





WE CHALLENGE ALL COMPETITION on 
quality of construction and adaptability to work. 


INVESTIGATE our claims for the Keystone, unless 
price alone is to influence your purchase of a Cutter. 





“KEYSTONE 
CUTTER 2 ¢ #24 


BEARS OUT THE TRUTH OF THIS SAYING. 


SANBORN’S MACHINERY IS EVERYWHERE RECOGNIZED AS THE STANDARD. 





WE POINT WITH PLEASURE TO THE FOLLOWING PARTIAL LIST OF KEYSTONE PURCHASERS: 


FRANK TOUSEY, 

New Paper Box Co., .. 
SCARBOROUGH & Morris,.. 
GirscH & ZENKE, as ad ‘6 _ 


New York City. 


Gro. McKissin & Co., .. a ane a 
Gero. H. BucHANAN, Philadelphia, Pa. 
KEYSTONE WATCH CASE Co., +s v5 bi 


THE Pau Morris SupPty Co., + o 
Cuas. H. Ettiott & Co., .. eA - " 





D. J. GALLAGHER & Co., .. i , _ 


Dunvap & CLARK (two), Philadelphia, Pa. 
CoLEMAN PRINTING HousE, Reading, Pa. 
Cuas. F. HELLER, — re ae nh i 
HENNEGAN & Co., .. .. Cincinnati, Ohio. 
WESTERN METHODIST Book CONCERN, “ - 
A. J. Cox & Co., ss Chicago, III. 
FP. P. Etiior® & Co., .. - ee ss - 
A. N. KELLOGG NEWSPAPER Co., eae is 
P. J. GIESEN,.. - St. ‘Paul, Minn. 
CuHas. WEINHAGEN & Co., .. as - = 








W. B. Burrorp, 

LoulISsvILLeE LiTHo. Co., 
Lowrie & BLACK, .. ae 
TIERNAN-HAVENS PTG.Co., . 
A. D. ALDRIDGE & Co., 
LANING PRINTING Co., .. 

A. HoEn & Co., 

WAGNER Bros., .. ° 

‘* NATIONAL EconomistT,”’ 


.. Indianapolis, Ind. 
.. Louisville, Ky. 
Elgin, Ill. 

Kansas City, Mo. 
Dallas, Texas. 
Norwalk, Ohio. 
Richmond, Va. 

. Freeport, Ill. 
Washington, D. C. 


A CA’TALOGUE of all our Hand and Power Cutters and our Bookbinders’ 
Machinery will be mailed to any address upon application. 


GEO. H. SANBORN & SONS, 


69 Beekman Street, NEW YORK. 














EVERY PRINTER 
CAN MAKE HIS OWN 
FOLDING 

PAPER BOXES. 


CAN BE MADE AND CREASED ON ANY JOB PRINTING PRESS 
BY THE “ARCHER” PATENTED METHOD. 










=, «, FOLDING 


uh 








pa) * 
« 
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By a very small outlay any printer can add an entirely 
new branch to his business and thus increase it from 20 
to 50 per cent. 


Apply for descriptive pamphlet to 





The superiority of construction of these machines over any 
others is acknowledged by all who make comparison. 


They have all of the very latest improvements and can be THE LIBERTY MACHINE WORKS, 


furnished on short notice. 
Prices and terms are favorable. 


ROBERT SHOEMAKER, Jr., 
3735 - 3739 Filbert St., PHILADELPHIA, PA. 
T.W. & C.B. SHERIDAN, Se tine Acents, 
He promt ties ea ines eg aay 52 & 54 FRANKFORT ST., NEW YORK, U.S. A. 


413 DEARBORN STREET, CHICAGO, ILL. 


SoLE MANUFACTURERS OF 


Folding Paper Box Makers’ Interchangeable Material 
under the “‘Areher’’ Patents, 





LATEST IMPROVED 


(T)inerva Paper Cutter 





BUFFALO 
PRINTING INK 

















S i : ‘ 
WORKS : =F 
MANUFACTURERS Er if ae ee CE : 
ws R: 
Fine Qolored and Blaek ‘ . 8 ges ® 
Printing and lithographic Inks. Seg See 
s&s Sie 
Art Tones for Photo-Tone Cuts A SPECIALTY. i 2 58 
B 8 tg Boe 
Fine and Medium Grades of Qolors S85 BS 7 
and Blacks for Sia ms 
Job and letterpress Work. ase e 
as 5 
All Grades of @ut, Book, Job and i i . 
News Ink. Cuts 30 INCHES. Price, $240.00. Srean FixTuRES, $25.00 EXTRA. 
| GURTIS & MITCHELL, 
BUFFALO PRINTING INK WORKS, | 15 Federal Street, BOSTON, MASS. 
10-20 BRACE STREET, MANUFACTURERS OF TYPE, PRESSES, PAPER CUTTERS, AND DEALERS a 
IN ALL KINDS OF PRINTING MATERIAL. ed 


EASTERN AGENTS for the Chicago Foundries, whose productions 
are carried in stock. ; 


Duplicates Guaranteed. Send for Specimen Book. SEND FOR CATALOGUE AND TERMS. 
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SMANL & COCENG.CAICAGO: _ | 
COPYRIGHTED BY S-L-STEWW op | 
PHOTOGRAPHED BY STEIN 8 ROSKH: | 





THE DANCING GIRL. 


Specimen of half-tone engraving on copper, from photograph, by J. Manz & Co., 107 Madison street, Chicago. 
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Our Valuable M\ap Premium. 


ee eee ow eel 


S an inducement to the promotion of clubs in all the larger offices in the United States 
and Canada, we have made arrangements whereby we can furnish the following very 


complete Map as a premium, and make the offer given below: 





.238 PO WMipvyene::.. 


Sending us the names of eight subscribers at the regular club rate ($1.50 per year each), the 


unt, $12.00, to accompany order, we will send by express, charges prepaid, as a premium, a 
PoLiricAL AND UNITED Stares Map, latest edition, printed in eleven colors; size 5 feet 


6 inches by 3 feet to inches. This double map contains ov one side Neely’s latest United States 





map, showing all counties, railroads, towns and postoffices, and ox fhe other side the following 








gram showing all of the Political Parties, 11 x 66 A map of Alaska, 10 x 13 
gram showing all Presidents and Cabinets, 5 x 66 \ map of South Africa, 10 x 13 
sh Political Complexion of each Congress A map of Upper Nubia and Habesh or Abyssinia, 10 x 13. 
gs Creeds of the World, 13 x 10 \ map of Persia, Afghanistan and Beluchistan, 10 x 13 
m showing Standing Armies of each Nation, 13 x 1o A parce te map of Solar System — best ever made, 13 x 10 
ram showing Naval Tonnage of each Nation, 13x 10 The Names of all Cabinet Officers, with length of term 





te map of the World, 13 x 20 Pictures of all the Presidents from Washington to Harrison 


\ map of Central America, 10 x 13 The History of the U. S. Government by Congresses 


rn wre a 


Read What nmin of Our Map Say. 
































xpectation ind by large odds tlie The United States and Political Double Map is received It i 
d of correct information I ever got for the money j the most complete map that I ever saw, and it should demand a wide 
Camden, N irculation.—Geo, AZ, Applegate, Trenton, 
eived the may ight, and I and my friends who have I received the map safely, and will say that it the best and 
lined it y it is the best they have ever seen. There is more 10 t complete map I have ever seen. It is an undoubted bargain.- : 
to be gained from it than I thought could be put in WW. A, Ratcliffe, Chicago. 5 
Yrs, rs tty. VN. F 5 fe 
: I am gre aren ised with the map. It contain i 
1 pl ed with the elegant may Everyone wh information — geographical and political. One can // E 
t in the highest terms of its worth as a work of geography at the ume time Please accept my than Ml i 
I I k of the « mpiler, the engr ivers and thi Paine, Indianapo sort ; tf 
Iti r for a premium, and shows the rapid stride ; ; : iy 
ND : is making as the le ading trade journal of the The map is at hand, and was received in good « = 
, EF Graesser. Buffalo. N. 3 very much pleased with I think 1s a volume } ss 
mation for reference tudy pepcchaly me pe th > 
pleased with the map, and consider myselt of items it contains, and think it well worth the gettin 
{ t t i tting up club for your valuable t: de f or it.—F. Mountain, Worcester, Mass 
I lap is very complete, and to those who necd -ne : P 
ine i well worth the _ $ ind to all others its The map ; duly received. Have not had tim examine it Fe 
nv ce of pleasure and sieelet, not only to those critically, but , ‘shou 1 think it would be of great value to anyone i 
rchers in political matters.—Ge P. Penfold, who was not fo rtunate enough to have an encyclopedia 1... Atwood, 3 
, Syvattlebor E 
ed é ip ent, an 1 h pleased with it.- Your map has been received, It fills all expectation hos 
nme Vinn ane Peter shive: Ue 





nt ee 





[ bi kK O it | 1! Ve make you a present of this double map (worth $5.00) and send a 
r) to you free of any expense, and guarantee its safe delivery, i Ps 
ae | | | ie 
you will send us a club list of eight subscribers. You can secure this valuable premium with a 
e effort. It is worth the trouble. For office or home the map is indispensable. Subscriptions 
can begin with any number. Give full street address or postoffice box number, as well as city, 


county and state, to insure safe delivery of papers and the map. If you do not wish to organize 
club, we will send you the map, and Tur INLAND PRINTER for one year, for $3.00. If you are 
yw a subscriber, or wish the map and do not care to subscribe, send us $1.25 and we will 


promptly forward one to your address. Address all orders to 





THE INLAND PRINTER CO., Publishers, 


33 MONROE STREET, CHICAGO 
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Bookbinders’ Machinery of Every Description. 





‘ SEND FOR OUR NEW CATALOGUE. 




















: “Sheridan’s Pluto,” «The Sheridan,” «Perfect Gen.” x) 
[ Smashing, Embossing and Inking Presses, (IS 
; Roller and Job Backers, Shears, gte., etc. 
: 
f )) YY, Thompson Sstitehers, Belmont Folding (Machines. 
((\\ “@hampion’’ and “Defiance” Numbering {Nachines. 








Bookbinders’ Wire, Duplicate Parts, etc. 








T.W. & C. B. SHERIDAN 


25 CENTRE ST. AND 2,4 & 6 READE ST., NEW YORK. 


* * 413 DEARBORN ST. AND 136 PLYMOUTH PLACE, CHICAGO. 
WORKS ~ CHAMPLAIN, N. Y. 
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Incorporated 1877. 
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@We manufacture aff grades of Black’ and Gofored 
Snks, aD soficif a EriaP order, guaranleeing salisfaction ip 
every respect. 

BRAIVCHES: 
{) PHIBADELPHIA,PA. oS Thew YORK. 


-—— So 434 WALNUT St “194 WILLIAM 8 02. 


‘J D.E.Hughes, SoleAst Jour GREASON. Manager| 
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tus PIAMIITON 
) 2 MANUFACTURING 
1 S COMPANY .. 


Oo tene: 


[ = = WO O D TYP = 


oe 5) o) AE ee 


Printers’ Wood Goods, 


AND DEALERS IN 


Preiviers SUPPLIES OF ALL RINGS. 





END WOOD TYPE, 

NEW PROCESS WOOD TYPE, 
BORDERS, ORNAMENTS, 
WOOD RULES. 





Cases, Cabinets, Stands, Reglet, Furniture, etc., Presses, 
Paper Cutters, Metal Type. 


THE HAMILTON-BOSS LOWER CASE. HAMILTON BRASS LEADER CASE. 
HAMILTON’S PATENT CUTTING STICK. 





SEND FOR OUR SPECIMEN BOOK AND CATALOGUE. 





16 and 18 Chambers St., 327 and_ 329 Dearborn St., 


NEW YORK. CHICAGO. 


FACTORY — Two Rivers, Wis. 4 
= 
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THE L. L. BROWN PAPER CO. 








RECEIVED 


AT THE 


PARIS 
EXPOSITION, 


- 1889 - 





THE HIGHEST AND ONLY AWARD — THE GOLD MEDAL! 


For Superiority of their LINEN LEDGER and RECORD PAPERS. 








AT THE 


EXPOSITION OF THE 


OHIO VALLEY AND CENTRAL 


STATES, 
CINCINNATI, \. i FOR pte 
—___— 1888 NLencen® 





THIS COMPANY RECEIVED THE SILVER MEDAL! 
IT BEING THE ONLY AWARD MADE FOR LEDGER PAPERS. 


The report of the Jury of Awards reads: ‘‘ For strength of fibre and excellence in writing and erasing qualities we recommend 
the highest award be given the L. L. Brown Paper Co.” 








THE 
§|, —— AMERICAN INSTITUTE —= 
NEW YORK, 


NOVEMBER, 1889, 





iiaanessen THE L. L, BROWN PAPER Co. THE MEDAL OF SUPERIORITY 


For LINEN LEDGER and RECORD PAPERS. 
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THE SCOTT FLAT-BED PERFECTING PRINTING MACHINE.— Class K. 
It will do excellent work at double the speed of a two-revolution press. 


This machine will print both sides of the sheet in perfect register. 
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Y TWO-REVOLUTION PRESS.— Class GN. 
It can be easily and expeditiously operated, will give a per 


The construction is first-class throughout, with our well-known bed movement, air cushioning cylinders, 


This machine is especially adapted for stationery and jobbing work. 
trip of impression at will, oscillating feed gauge, table, rack and screw distribution, and many conveniences which tend to make an 








fect impression and register. 


efficient, durable and reliable machine. 
WALTER SCOTT & CO. 
PLAINFIELD, NEW’ JERSEY. 


MANUFACTURERS OF 


New York Office, Times Building, 
= PRINTING MACHINERY. 
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| THE CUSTOMS TAX : 


THE INLAND PRINTER 
REMOVED 














Bee print, 
Seep. ‘HE publishers of THE INLAND PRINTER announce to Canadian subscribers, and to all 


others in the Dominion who desire to take the journal, that the duty heretofore 





assessed upon THE INLAND PRINTER by the Collectors of Customs has been removed, 
and that all wishing to subscribe can now receive it at the same price paid by those in the 
States, namely: $2.00 per year. This decision will be hailed with satisfaction by the craft 
generally, and by all connected in any manner with printing, publishing and the graphic arts, 
and we extend congratulations on the result attained. The official announcement is shown 
upon the opposite page, and your attention is directed to it. 

We wish to place THE INLAND PRINTER in the hands of every printer, or anyone 
who delights in art typography in Canada. Do you wish to subscribe? If you desire to 
inspect a copy, send 20 cents for a sample. You will be pleased with it. You can obtain 
more information and instruction, see finer presswork, secure handsomer illustrations, and gain 
a better knowledge of your craft, by subscribing for this journal, than in any other way. 
Subscription price, postage paid, $2.00 per year; $1.00 for six months; special rate of $1.50 


per year in clubs of six or more. Organize a club in your office. 


We can still enter a limited number of subscriptions commencing with the October 


number—the beginning of Volume IX. Place your order early if you wish to start with that 


issue. Address all orders to 
THE INLAND PRINTER COMPANY, 


PUBLISHERS, CHICAGO. 
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FAC SIMILE OF THE DOCUMENT 


MAILED AT OTTAWA DECEMBER 5, 1891, AND RECEIVED BY US ON DECEMBER 8g, 1891, 
WHICH SPEAKS FOR ITSELF: 


iI w~ 


IN YOUR REPLY REFER TO 


FILE Ne 4539- 9]. 


Custrrd Ears 


Chun 4th November, 1891 


Sir, 


Referring to your letter dated the 30th 


a 


October last, addressed to the Honorable the Minister of 
Customs, re assessment of duty on the publication entitled 
"The Inland Printer", published in Chicago, I1l., U.S., 

I have the honor to’ state that the question 
of duty on such Journals has been under consideration for 


some time and I am now directed by the Hon: the Minister, 





TS ee : 
Y gr ates hee 


to inform you that it has been decided that the publication 


bE above mentioned may be admitted free of duty. Collectors 
. of Customs will therefore be informed of this decision at 
an early date. 

I have the honor to be, 


Sie, 





Your obedient. servant, 


: iL Sathains. 
e ee 


H. 0. Shephard, Esq., 





Commissi f Customs. 
Pres't The Inland Printer Co., siesensniictas entail alicia 


183 Monroe Street, Chicago. Lf) 
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WI DE - AWAKE PRINTERS 9) 


G WUC find mach of interest and value in 
rs ENGraver dnp Printer 


THis Magazine is directla in the line of the most 
important advances in [Uastration and Printing. 

IN the December nember is an important article on 
“Holiday Bawks,’’ showing the processes most large- 
la ased. RICHEY ILLUSTRATED. 


THE ENGRAVER AND PRINTER, 


$2.00 a year. $4 Sammer St., Boston, Mass. 


20 cts. a Number. 


ee ae 
(AS) AS) AAAS AS AS) AS SAAS 
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) W!§ wish to purchase a few copies of No. 5 of Volume vill 
MAK NUMBERS |} | (February, 1891); also of No. 1 of Volume vi (October, 


1888), if in good condition. Will pay 20 cents apiece for same. 


THE INLAND PRINTER, | ‘= sg is crs soa wis st 
. INLAND PRINTER CO., 212-214 Monroe St., CHICAGO. 
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DEEL ELLER L LLL LL EL i 
Patented October 16, 1888. Ee 





®2 @ @ © 5,000 IN USE. @ @ © 6 


The Wetter Consecutive are Machines 


“ue use on printing. presses, have been adopted by all the large printing offices in _the 
United States and Europe. No printer should be without them. oe se 


¢ ¢ ¢ TAKE NO’TICEH. + + + 


Never in the history of newspaper printing has it been found practicable to number every E. 
paper as it passed from the cylinder of a Web press until the WETTER NUMBERING MACHINES 
were attached. Now the fastest-running rotary press can have a numbering machine inserted in 
its cylinder, and at every revolution number each paper correctly. 


For particulars address 


JOSEPH WETTER & CO., 


2O and 22 Morton Street, BROOKLYN, N. Y. 
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HERE ARE Printing Inks and Printing Inks. 
But when you get through experimenting, 
come back, as everybody does, to the old 

4 reliable goods of 

GEO. MATHER’S SONS, 

60 JOHN ST., NEW YORK. 








H. P. HALLOCK & Co., 


- PROPRIETORS OF THE... 


Atlantic Pacific Type Foundry, 


DEALERS IN ALt KINDS OF 
PRINTING MACHINERY, 
TYPE AND PRINTERS’ SUPPLIES. 








COMPLETE OUTFITS FURNISHED ON SHORT NOTICE. 





| Agents tor Palmer & Rey, San Francisco, and the Central Type Foundry, St. Louis, 


1013 Howard St., Omaha, Neb. 











DELAYS 
| ARE NOT ALWAYS 
| DANGEROUS. 


| 

| 

| Owing to the holiday rush of work and the unexpected 
| demand for advertising space, we are compelled to delay 
| the publication of our Annual until about January 20. 


FOSTER-HYNES Co. 
DESIGNERS, 
14 PACIFIC AVENUE, CHICAGO. 
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Look at This Comparison 








THE COST OF PRINTING DEPENDS GREATLY ON THE CONDITION OF THE ROLLERS, fb 
AND THEIK EXPENSE, CONSIDERING THEIR IMPORTANCE, IS THE LIGHTEST IN 
A PRINTING OFFICE. 


A SET OF GOOD ROLLERS MEANS THE SAVING OF AN OVERLAY IN MAKING READY, 
THAT MEANS SAVING TIME, AND TIME IS MONEY. 















































THE OLD METHOD. 


stocks, preparatory to filling with composition. This method was employed fifty years 
ago, and is still in use by ad others, except ourselves, who make rollers, either for 
their own use, or for sale. Compare this picture with the one on opposite page, and you 
will see illustrated, as well as demonstrated, the progress that we have made in the pro- 


@: above cut shows the o/d way of oiling the roller molds, and putting in the roller 


duction of articles that you use and are interested in. 


SAMUEL BINGHAM'’S SON, 


al penn 22 & 24 CUSTOM HOUSE PLACE, 
CRS AYGRESRRSSD (FOURTH AVENUE.) 


CHICAGO. 
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and Draw Your Own Conclusion. 








yi WITH A SET OF GOOD ROLLERS YOU NOT ONLY SAVE AN OVERLAY BUT YOU CAN 
USE A CHEAPER GRADE OF INK TO PRODUCE SAME RESULTS. 


SO GIVE YOUR PRESSMAN A SHOW BY LETTING HIM HAVE THE BEST OF ROLLERS 
MADE ON IMPROVED PRINCIPLES. 


2. Saeed 





THE NEW METHOD (ours) catteo ‘‘ LOADING THE GATLING ”’ 


Fm Hs cut represents the new way of oiling the tubes, filling the same with bare roller stocks, and putting on the supplemental 
© dish-shaped bottom previous to casting, and is called ‘‘ Loading the Gatling,’’ each operation being shown by the three figures 
in the cut. When this operation is completed, the cylinder is dropped from its horizontal position to a vertical one, and the 
connections made, after which the tubes are heated to the same temperature as the composition. Ze rollers are then all cast at once /y 
forcing the composition into the tubes from the bottom. They are quickly solidified, and are drawn out in elegant shape, ready for delivery 


Rollers made by this process are round, smooth and straight — qualities essential to the production of good printing, but qualities 
heretofore unattainable through defective appliances. Printers, accept no defective rollers. If you cannot obtain rollers possessing 
these qualities from people you have been accustomed to deal with, sezd your orders to us and we will execute them in a satisfactory 
manner, and return them to you promptly. 


SAMUEL BINGHAM’S SON, 
22 & 24 Custom House Piace, CHICAGO. 


(FOURTH AVENUE.) 
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STANDARD MACHINERY 


BUILT BY 


H. H. LATHAM, 
CHICAGO. 


LATHAM RIVAL POWER PAPER CUTTER, 

LATHAM RIVAL LEVER PAPER CUTTER, 

LATHAM NUMBERING AND PAGING MACHINE, 

LATHAM POWER EMBOSSING MACHINE, 

LATHAM LEVER EMBOSSING MACHINE, 
LATHAM TABLE SHEARS, 
LATHAM JOB BACKER, 

7 LATHAM STABBING MACHINE, 

ZOIWS LATHAM ROLLER BACKER 

LATHAM STANDING PRESSES, 


AND OTHER MACHINERY FOR PRINTERS 
AND BOOKBINDERS. 








These machines are all of modern construction, and have no 
superiors in the market. Write for descriptive circulars to 


H. H. LATHAM, 
PRINTERS’ AND BOOKBINDERS’ MACHINERY, 
306 DEARBORN STREET, 
CHICAGO. 


Send for a BARGAIN LIST of Rebuilt Cylinder and Job 


Presses and other Machinery. 
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Cincinnati Typefoundry Lockwood, Howard, & Co 
Cleveland-Gordon Press Company Lithographic Art Journal 
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Cottrell, C. B., & Sons Manz, J., & Co 
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Megill, E. L Union Typefoundry 
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Dexter Folder Company.................... ; Montague & Fuller Van Allens & Boughton 

Donnell Manufacturing Company, E. P. ..... Morgans & Wilcox Manufacturing Company. 371 Van Duzen Gas and Gasoline Engine Co 
Duplex Printing Press Company Moss Engraving Company Walker, W. G., & Co 
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Electrine Manufacturing Company New Champion Press Company Wesel Manufacturing Company, F 
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Elliott, F. P., & Co Osborn, G. Edw., & Co Whitlock Machine Company 

Emmerich & Vonderlehr Ostrander, J. W Zeese, A., & Co 
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NEW LOCATION 
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E beg to advise our customers and all parties needing Paper of 
any kind or quality, that we are now in our new and enlarged 

quarters, 216 and 218 Monroe Street, Chicago, where we occupy the 

entire building from basement to the roof, which greatly increases our 

facilities for the quick handling of stock in our various departments, 

as follows: 

PRINTERS’ STOCK DEPARTMENT. 

COARSE PAPER DEPARTMENT. _ 

BUILDING PAPER DEPARTMENT. 

PRINTERS’ FANCY STATIONERY DEPARTMENT. 

CUT CARD DEPARTMENT. 

TWINE DEPARTMENT. 

RULING AND MANUFACTURING DEPARTMENT. 
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We also have increased facilities for the manufacture of ROLL 
PRINT for Perfecting Presses. We solicit your correspondence, and 
invite you to call and see us in our new home. 
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216 AND 218 
MONROE STREET, ~ 


J INDEFATICA 


CHICAGO. Ps / REX ; 
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ESTABLISHED 1801. 


OLD BERKSHIRE MILLS ++ 
Fuisss FLAT AND FOLDED "m= 


themselves as un- 








excelled for correspondence, business or pleasure, and for legal blanks and 





important documents. % Cf % % % % % i SS 


OLD BERKSHIRE MILLS ++ 
LINEN LE DGER Paper possesses every requisite for books 


of record, where delicate and permanent 








color, ease in engrossing upon its pages, and great durability in long and hard 





service are essential. % % % % % SG % % % i 











OLD BERKSHIRE MILLS COMPANY, 
. . e MANUFACTURERS... 
DAIL/IFON, MASS., U. S. A. 























For SALE 1n CHICAGO By. 


FIRST-CLASS FLAT AND FOLDED PAPERS, J. W. BUTLER PAPER CO. anv BRADNER SMITH & CO. 





KEITH PAPER COMPANY, 


TURNER’S FALLS, MASS. 


PULSIFER, 
JORDAN & Co. 

















FACSIMILE SEND 
OF FOR BOSTON, MASS. 
WATERMARKS. SAMPLES. 














WHOLESALE DEALERS AND 
« « MANUFACTURERS OF.. 





KEITH LEDGER PAPERS are well made, strong, hard 
sized, rule nicely, write easily, 
erase and rewrite without difficulty, and have been given the preference by 
- good judges in competitive tests with all other leading brands of Ledger paper. ap Cl — 
RAVE LSTON Flats are made in Laid and Wove, White and Per- 
fection Tints, and are used by Lithographers, 
Stationers and Printers for first-class Commercial Stationery for Banks, 
Insurance Offices and Business Houses generally. These papers are also put 
up ruled and folded, in the usual sizes. AND e 


(jf ESTLOCK 


WESTLOCK Flats are well known and highly prized for their good PARTICULAR ATTENTION GIVEN TO MAKING GOODS TO 
aul color, eee esr sy gs mark et and - 

adulterants, strength, hard sizing, and are used fora inds of commercia 

work, being eapoctatty preferred by makers of Blank Books, because they are ORDER AND TO SPECIALTIES. 

thicker for the weight than other papers. These papers are put up folded, 
and in Note, Letter and Bill Heads, etc. ee 











The above Papers are offered to the Trade through Agents located in the CORRESPONDENCE SOLICITED. 
principal centers of distribution throughout the Country. 
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THE L. lL. BROWN PAPER CO. 


RECEIVED ("SSS 
/HEePUBLIQUE? Wh 
AT THE / F RARGE 6 : oe i| 
PARIS Fe WAG 
EXPOSITION, i 
ARE 
- 1889 - XN 








THE HIGHEST AND ONLY AWARD—THE GOLD MEDAL! 


For Superiority of their LINEN LEDGER and RECORD PAPERS. 








AT THE 


EXPOSITION OF THE: 
OHIO VALLEY AND CENTRAL 
STATES, 
CINCINNATI, 





1888 


THIS COMPANY RECEIVED THE SILVER MEDAL! 
IT BEING THE ONLY AWARD MADE FOR LEDGER PAPERS. 


The report of the Jury of Awards reads: ‘‘ For strength of fibre and excellence in writing and erasing qualities we recommend 
the highest award be given the L. L. BRown Paper Co.” 








THE 


Y) &_ AWARDED» in 
—— T ie “\ , 
AMERICAN INSTITUTE =— PAPER he ." 
We R 0. Nig 
NEW YORK, 


NOVEMBER, 1889, 





AWARDED THE L. L. BROWN PAPER CO. THE MEDAL OF SUPERIORITY 


For LINEN LEDGER and RECORD PAPERS. 
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We make a Specialty of the Finest > SOBA: RANK Samples and Prices furnished 
Grades of Papers. on Application. 
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OLD HAMPDEN BOND. 

MERCANTILE BOND. 

WHITE AND TINTED WRITINGS AND BRISTOL BOARDS. 
ROYAL LINEN LEDGER. 


: ES 
OUR FIRST-CLASS : REX | kK 
ass ISR QO OQ C, 
TREASURY BOND, ae NY 
BANK NOTE ano V 
PARCHMENT PAPERS 
ARE UNEXCELLED. 








= CHALLENGE 
POWER:-CUTTER 


Combines Every 
Desirable Feature 
in the = 
STRONGEST, 
SIMPLEST 
AND MOST 
DURABLE 
FORM 









fi nies a E 
POrTTITAN TD AU LLLLLL LLL 
PE 


Send for Price List 
and Descriptive 
Circular 


EIGHT SIZES 
BUILT. 





MANUFACTURED BY 


Shniedewend & Lee x 


303 


Company satesnoom, 305 Dearborn St. 


orrice ano wornns, 2529 Leo St. 


ALSO 


MANUFACTURERS 9547 
THE S. & L. GORDON JOB PRESS 
ADVANCE AND CHALLENGE LEVER CUTTERS CHICAGO, 
HAND, €RMY AND PROOF PRESSES -— UsS.A 


ELECTRO AND STEREO MACHINERY, Etc. 





UCHS - 6+ LANG, 


[V\anuracturers OF 





\ 
Gi 





ae 


sé PRINTING, 








FINE DRY COLORS, 
BRONZE POWDERS, 


ETC., ETC. 














29 Warren Street, 273 Dearborn St. 


New York. CHICAGO. 
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iy’ \ , ‘YE BELIEVE we are the only concern in the world which manufac- 
y tures and carries in stock a complete line of machinery and 
‘supplies for photo-engraving. We also make everything used for 
electrotyping and stereotyping. Our goods are the very best, our prices the 
lowest, and we are always prompt in delivery. Send for our “Few Words” 
circulars. We wish the address of everyone engaged in the above branches, 
so that we can mail circulars of our novelties as soon as issued. 


CARL SCHRAUBSTADTER, Jr., 
303-305 NORTH THIRD STREET, ST. LOUIS. 








annoy ARS IRON WORKS &... 


BUFFALO, N. Y. 


z aN 4 The + Diamond 





WITH IMPROVED FINGER GAUGE, 
il 


i Most Rapid and Best Cutter made. 
i i = 





PITTI VT rg 


iE a ala Be! OS SEVEN SIZES, 32 TO 62 INCHES. 
a 
20OO©Oee - 


MANUFACTURERS OF — 


PRINTERS’ AND BOOKBINDERS’ MACHINERY, 








WRITE FOR PRICE LIST. 


Hy 
| 


= \ IN AA 


BARNHART BROS. & SPINDLER, 


GENERAL WESTERN AGENTS, 


115 & 117 Fifth Ave. CHICAGO. 





" ae == aS 
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THE DOOR OF 1892. 





You are standing before the door of 1892. If you 
enter rightly it means success. 

Don’t expect the door to swing wide open for you. 
Doors don’t open themselves. You and we must open them. 

The men who went through the door of success during 
the year 1891 all say that the door was labeled PUSH. 

That is the size of the problem exactly. You push ; 
and the door does the rest. 

Push what ? 

Push your business, push your old machinery to the 
wall, push your new presses to higher speeds, push work 
through your office twice as fast as it traveled last year, 


push your profits up to a good figure. 


C. B. COTTRELL & SONS, 


319 Dearborn Street, Chicago, IIl. 
8 Spruce Street, New York. © 
174 Fort Hill Sq., Boston, Mass. 


D. H. Cuamp.in, Western Manager. 
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IMPROVED PLAIN F. WESEL MANUFACTURING CO. 


OLD STYLE STEREOTYPE BLOCK. wegen OF 
© es Printers’ Materials and Supplies 


Brass GALLEYs, BRASS RULES AND DASHES, STEREOTYPE BLOOKS, 
WROUGHT-IRON CHASES, COMPOSING STICKS, MITER MACHINES, 
PROOF PRESSES, GALLEY RACKS, METAL FURNITURE, 
METAL QUOTATIONS, KEYSTONE QUOINS, AND 
OTHER PRINTERS’ MATERIALS. 


COMPLETE OUTFITS FOR JOB AND NEWSPAPER OFFICES. 


Send six cents in postage stamps for our 112 page New Illustrated Catalogue 
and Price List—the most complete book out. 


No. 11 SPRUCE STREET, NEW YORK CITY. 


Ton teen « « NEW + CHATIPION- PRESS 


: 
TYPE FOUNDRY 4 a 

















WITH PATENT END HOOK. 























] 
CN 


es 


TYPE 


ON TRE POINT SYSTEM. 


we 


337 Dearborn Street, | x DR 
CHICAGO. | | 

. . 

COPPER . 

0) 0 

AMALGAM 
i 

: 








On our Roman and Old Style Copper Amalgam Type, 25 | Chase 6x10 in.; weight, 300 lbs.,$60 | Chase 10x15 in., Plain, Throw-off, $150 


° Sx1rq ‘‘ 600 ‘ 85 *: 8x12 ‘‘ Finished, ‘ 120 
per cent discount. « oxrz “7258 00 “ 9x13 “ 140 
. “ IOXI5 ‘“ “ ro00 ‘ 135 “c IOXI5 “ ‘“ 6 190 
On our Job and Display Type, Border, Ornaments and Brass « "See “ Plea Taeewoll ans ima - bn 

Rule, 30 per cent discount. + ae «4a ; ‘ 
F aides Steam Fixtures, $12. Ink Fountain, $12. Boxed and delivered free in N. Y. City. 

For cash with order, or within 10 days, from customers who ; : j : : : 

Easiest running ; simple in construction ; the equal of any other job press; 


have opened credits with us, we allow an extra § per cent discount every one warranted ; for fine as well as for heavy work ; two weeks’ trial 
on the net of invoices. allowed. Send for circular. 


ewes NEW CHAMPION PRESS CO. 
PRINTERS’ OUTFITS COMPLETE. ” ett ena cnnac saree ayaa ee 
Machinists and Manufacturers and Dealers in Job Printing Presses, 
Set in 12, 18 and 24 point Atlantic. Series, $10.00. No. 41 Centre Street, New York. 








TIillS MACHINE HAS BEEN 
> aa CONSTRUCTED 
THE EMMERICH SPECIALLY FOR BRONZING 
, HEAVY STOCK, SUCH AS 
@ CARD-BRONZING PHOTOGRAPH MOUNTS, 


WHICH CANNOT BE 


; NAG H I N E. BRONZED UPON A CYLIN- 


DRICAL MACHINE. 








No. 1 will bronze and clean ecards 10 inches in width. 
No. 2 ‘ “ce ce “ 14 se “e 
No 38 “cc “ce “e “e “cc 20 “ce 
Mo. 4 “ce “ “ce “e “oe 24 “ce “ 
Write for EMMERICH & VONDERLEHR, 


Prices and 


Particulars. 191 & 193 Worth St., NEW YORK. 
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CPOTTER; IR. 
H. W. FISH. 
J. M. TITSWORTH. 
D. E. TITSWORTH. 


‘RE POTTER 


WEB PRINTING AND FOLDING MACHINES, 








FLAT-BED PERFECTING, 


LITHOGRAPHIC, 
TWO-REVOLUTION, Two AND FOUR ROLL, 


DRUM CYLINDER 


PRESSES & 


aw ARE ACKNOWLEDGED 
AX ~~ MONEY MAKERS. 











C POTTER, In, OC Co. 


CHICAGO OFFICE, 12 AND 14 Spruce STREET, 
362 DEARBORN STREET. NEW. YORK. 
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T0 PAMPHLET BINDERS, LITROGRAPHERS AND PRINTERS. 


ssiaechiaiaeiaanads Te ot PNR oe eae nc i coef 
ERE REEE RE EERE EERE EEE EERE EERE ERE EERE EERIE EEE 


Ge) “PERFECTION” ¢._. 


ii 
i 
Il, 



















RECTION 


IMPROVED. 








Pee ayer SADDLE AND TABLE. 
a: 


- \, Capacity, 1 sheet to 1-4 inch. Will take wire as fine as 30 gauge. 
; HY \\ 
q KO a a. No changing of parts necessary. 
Can be set for the desired thickness instantly. 
 ———— 
Trade Mark HE adjoining cut represents our new ‘‘PERFECTION”’ 


REGISTERED. 


C Wire-Stitchers, specially designed for light Pam- 
phlet and Calendar work, and are undoubtedly the 
most perfect rapid wansade in the world for that 
purpose. J ee 


LESS THAN ONE-HALF THE PRICE OF OTHER MACHINES. 


. MANUFACTURED ONLY BY... 


THE J. Lt. MORRISON 60. 


17 Astor Place and 140 E. Eighth Street, 
NEW YORK. 


A. G. MACKAY, MANAGER. Send for New Catalogue. 


TE EEROVED COUNTRY PROUT TY. 


SQUARE SIDES AND PATENT THROW-OFF AND SQUARE DROP-BED. 


THE BOSS COUNTRY PRESS OF MODERN TIMES. 





mo aN 





EXAMINE 
Our COMBINATION NEWS AND JOB PRESS, 
ONLY : : $700.00. 
Our MADISON QUEEN BOOK PRESS, 
ONLY - - $1,400.00. 
Our MADISON KING DRUM CYLINDER, 
ONLY - - $2,200.00. 
Our ACME PAPER FOLDER, 
7 ONLY - . $150.00. 
; Our MADISON 0. S. GORDON, (0 x 15, 
ONLY - - $240.00. 


BARGAINS IN SECOND-HAND 
WASHINGTON PRESSES. 





WRITE _— eeasiate nee dvial — 


No. 1. 7-Column Folio (boxed and on cars), - . - - - - - - $600.00 
No. 2. 8-Column Folio (boxed and on cars), - - - : - - - - - - : - - - : 700.00 
No. 3. g-Column Folio (boxed and on cars), - - - - - - - . : . . - - ° - 800.00 


THIS PRESS is the most comMpLETE, the EASIEST RUNNING, the MOST ECONOMICAL, the BEST PRESS in the WORLD for the money. 
8G Write for Testimonials and Cash Discounts. 


aa E M EM 8 E RQ ' FIRST. — The Prouty is sold by more Typefounders than any other press made. 
SECOND.—We can SAVE you MONEY on Type and Printers’ Goods. 


WwW. G. WALKER & CO., - = Madison, VWVisconsin. 
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HERE ARE Printing Inks and Printing Inks 
But when you get through experimenting, 
come back, as everybody does, to the old 
reliable goods of 
GEO. MATHER’S SONS, 
60 JOHN ST., NEW YORK. : 
THE NEW “BROWN & CARVER.” 
a eas — aig be The Most 
ie ve ir Wi. —« Be Durable, 
| Game ee Accurate, 
a Reliable, 
Compact 





PAPER CUTTING 
MACHINE 


ON THE MARKET. 


C. R. CARVER, 


=F 
ron 
T 


PHILADELPHIA, 
Sole Manufacturer. 


Write for References, Prices, etc. 





Whi orn 
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HE HUBER TWO-REVOLUTION SUPER ROYAL 
‘ONT DU S’TANG.”? 


q 


NU vy, Z Pa z 
Sa 


HTT 
il 


nn 


ee ° 
a 





NO SPRINGS + CRANK BED MOVEMENT + BOX FRAME. 
THE FASTEST RUNNING PRESS OF ITS SIZE BUILT. 


WE take great satisfaction in calling the attention of the printing trade to 
this press, which is our latest production, and which has in its construc- 
tion the novelty of being a combination of the best points of both the Stop- 
Cylinder and Two-Revolution style of presses. 

The Bed is driven by means of a crank, which gives the smoothest recipro- 
cating motion known to mechanics, and does away with the necessity of springs 
and the accompanying extra strain and wear, which more especially is liable 
to occur in a small size press having a large variety of speeds, from their 
non-adjustment. 

The Cylinder is driven in a constant direction and at a speed to corre- 
spond exactly to the varying speed of the bed, by means of a perfectly shaped 
cam-gear. This cam-gear makes two turns to each complete stroke of the 
bed, and the same gear teeth are in mesh during the printing of every sheet, 
thus making the register absolutely correct. The cylinder never comes to a 
full stop when the press is in operation, but keeps moving slowly when the 
bed is reversing, until the speed of the bed is equal, when it increases in unison 
with the bed. The sheet is taken by the grippers when the cylinder is moving 
slowly, another point in favor of perfect register. 





There are no complicated cam or stop motions to get out of order, or limit 
the speed of the press, and we guarantee every machine to print twenty-two 
hundred sheets per hour, when properly fed, in perfect register and without 
jar or extra wear. 

The cylinder can be tripped at the will of the feeder, and up to the moment 
when the grippers have taken the sheet. 

The bed is supported, under the line of impression, by four large adjust- 
able rollers, journaled in stands, which are fastened to a rigid box stay that 
cannot spring or give in the least degree. 

The side frames are of the box pattern, and every part of the machine is 
constructed with an eye to great strength and durability. 

The sheets are delivered in front of the cylinder, clean side to the fly, 
which is positive and noiseless in its action. 

We unhesitatingly pronounce this press the most simple, complete and 
serviceable of its size ever introduced, and we invite the closest inspection 
and comparison. 








BED. FORM. NO. ROLLERS SPEED. WEIGHT. 


1 





& & & 26 X 35 23 X 32 | 2 


26 X 35 19 X 32 3 


1,000 to 2,200 | 7,000 pounds. | & & & 


1,000 to 2,200 | 7,000 pounds. 





WE REFER YOU TO THE FOLLOWING HOUSES RUNNING THE ABOVE PRESSES :—J. J. Little & Co., John de Vries & Son, John Rankin, Jr., Economical 
Printing Co., Louis Weiss & Co., New York; Earhart & Richardson, Cincinnati, Ohio; R. P. Studley & Co., St. Louis, Mo.; Kehm, Fietsch & Wilson, Chicago, 


Il!.; Conover Printing Co., Coldwater, Mich.; H. Swalley, Sedalia, Mo.; Gage & Son, Battle Creek, Mich. 





VAN ALLENS & BOUGHTON, Sole Agents, 


H. W. THORNTON, Western Manager, 


SO1 Dearborn Street, NS 
CHICAGO, ILL. 


59 Ann Street and 17 to 23 Rose Street, 


NEW YORK. 

















SO EGET eS eee 


SETS 
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poets & WILGX MFG. 60. 


Middletown, N.Y. = 


aXPe 





er) > — 
ANTES ANTES 


DEALERS IN MACHINERY ano GENERAL SUPPLIES. 
SEND FoR NEW CATALOGUE. 


ESTABLISHED 1869. 


St. louis Printing Onk OWorks. 
B. THALMANN, 


MANUFACTURER OF ALL GRADES OF 








PRINTING 


AND 


LITHOGRAPHIC 











VARNISHES ano PLATE OILS. 
Works—2115 to 2424 Singleton St., Office—210 Olive Street, 
ST. LOUIS, MO. 





ONLY ONE PRINTER 


In a certain town had Samples of our 


PAPER LEATHER. 


HE GOT THE JOB of printing a fine 
catalogue. Whye Because he could 
show something attractive for the 
Cover. 

Can we send yousamples? Don't forget 
that we are the Dealers in Bookbinders’ 
Material of every kind, and also 


MACHINERY. 


GANE BROTHERS & CO. 
179 MONROE STREET, 
406 N. THIRD STREET, CH ICAG O. 


ST. LOUIS. 


MZ . 


Why 


Aft 








.- 


O84 * OF . os 
! 


NGRAVIN 
Co 





See == = = = 
Our new General Circular, ‘‘D D,’”’ shows specimens of Mosstype, Photo- 
engraving and Zinc Process work; also printing and electrotyping. Send stamp 


EN 


ELI CITY SINGLE MEASURE NEWS STICK 


WITH PISTOL-GRIP HANDLE 
(PATENT APPLIED FOR.) 





HIS Stick has no rival for news work. Being made solid to measure 
there is no chance of its slipping to a wrong ‘‘set,’’ and being light, 
well balanced and well shaped, it makes the easiest stick to hold yet 
offered. The handle fits the palm of the hand, leaving the fingers come 
paratively free from the severe and cramping grip necessary on all other 


news sticks. 


Price, Japanned, any depth or measure, - $1.00 
‘6 Nickeled, = vs 1.25 


manuFAcTuRED By G. EY DW. OSBORN & CO. 





for copy. Send stamp for our very.complete list 2f,Holiday Cuts now ready. 


393 State Street, NEW HAVEN, CONN. 
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Tut HENRY O. SHEPARD 6 
COMPANY_~> 


PRINTERS 
BINDERS 


HAVE REMOVED — 


Nos. 212 and 214 Monroe Street, 
CHICAGO. 
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WE BIND. 
BLANK-BOOKS, EDITION WORK, 
MAGAZINES, PAMPHLETS, ETC. 
WE bBO 
RULING, NUMBERING, PERFORATING, WIRE 
STITCHING, SCORING, PUNCHING, ETC. 

THE INLAND PRINTER IS A SPECIMEN OF OUR WORK. 


WE PRINT 
CARDS, CIRCULARS, PROGRAMS, 
LETTERHEADS, BILLHEADS, 
STATEMENTS, 
TARIFFS, FOLDERS, PAMPHLETS, 
BOOKS, ETC. 














ee 
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» KEYSTONE 
CUTTER 


BEARS OUT THE TRUTH OF THIS SAYING. 


SANBORN’S MACHINERY IS EVERYWHERE RECOGNIZED AS THE STANDARD. 











“Nothing Succeeds 
like Success!’’ 


Se 





WE CHALLENGE ALL COMPETITION 
quality of construction and adaptability to work. 

INVESTIGATE our claims for the Keystone, unless 
price alone is to influence your purchase of a Cutter. 


a AA & A 
AAA A 





= 














WE POINT WITH PLEASURE TO THE FOLLOWING PARTIAL LIST OF KEYSTONE PURCHASERS 


FRANK TOUSEY, wnt ream City. 


Dunutap & Crark (two), 
New Paper Box Co., .. ~~ ne we 


Philadelphia, Pa. 





ScARBOROUGH & MorrIs,.. ; a si 
GirscH & ZENKE, om on s sig 4 
Gro. McKissin & Co., .. " xis 
Geo. H. BucHANAN, " philadelphia, ing 
KEYSTONE WATCH CaAsE Co., oe si 

Tue Paut Morris Suppty Co., oi 

Cuas. H. Ettiott & Co., .. is - 43 
D. J. GALLAGHER & Co., .. oe a! ” 


Cuas. F. HELLER, 


A. J. Cox & Co., 


P. J. GIESEN,.. 





CoLEMAN PrintT1nG! House, 


HENNEGAN & Co., .. 
WESTERN METHODIST Book Senda, sad 


F. P. Ettiott & Co., .. ‘ “ye = 
A. N. KELLOGG NEWSPAPER Co., Bygone 


. * | 
Cuas. WEINHAGEN & Co., .. oe = “ | 


W. B. Burrorp, 
LouISVILLE LiTHo. Co., 


| .. Indianapolis, Ind. 
| LowriE & Buack, .. 


.. Louisville, Ky. 
Elgin, I1l. 

Kansas City, Mo. 
Dallas, Texas. 
Norwalk, Ohio. 
Richmond, Va. 

. Freeport, Ill. 
Washington, D. C. 


aru ~~ 


; \nditainaal; _ TIERNAN-HAVENS Pic. Ce. 


A. D. ALDRIDGE & Co., 
LANING PRINTING Co., .. 
A. HoEn & Co., 
a Bros., 

“ NATIONAL Rossin” 


Chicago, IIl. 


“ 


St. Paul, Minn. 








A CATALOGUE of all our Hand and Power Cutters and our Bookbinders 
Machinery will be mailed to any address upon application 


GEO. H. SANBORN & SONS, 


69 Beekman Street, NEW YORK. 
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Latest Improved Bookbinders’ Machinery. 
HOH 


= | 


( 
‘| 


ett AAA, 





THE SMYTH BOOK-SEWING MACHINE No. 4. 


HIS machine will sew either blank books or edition books three inches square up to 18 x 14 inches. 
Sews with tapes or cords, or without either. A flexible book, without saw marks. The work is superior 
in every way to hand sewing, both in appearance and strength. The saving, according to the work in hand 


equals the work of from four to ten girls. 


MONTAGUE & FULLER, 


GENERAL AGENTS, 


28 READE STREET. NEW YORK. ae WK FE 345 DEARBORN ST.. CHICAGO. 





THE SMYTH BookK-SEWING MACHINES, THE ACME PAPER-CUTTING MACHINES, THE SEYBOLD AUTOMATIC BOOK TRIMMER, 
THE ELLIOTT THREAD-STITCHING MACHINES, THE CHRISTIE BEVELING MACHINE, THE SEYBOLD STANDING PREss, 
THE CHAMBERS BOOK-FOLDING MACHINES, THE AUTOMATIC PAPER-FEEDING MACHINE, THE Evtis ROLLER BACKER, 


THE UNIVERSAL WiRE STITCHER, THE ELLis BOOK TRIMMER. 


Manufacturers of EMBOSSERS, INKERS, SMASHERS, FOUR-ROD and ARCH PRESSES. 
Proprietors of “M & F.’”? THREAD for SMYTH BOOK-SEWING MACHINES. 


. DEALERS IN 
Ruling Machines, Paging and Numbering Machines, Round Corner Cutters, Gauge Table Shears, Grinding Machines, Job Backers, Gilding 
Presses, Iron Standing Presses, Brass-Bound Boards, Finishing Presses, Sawing Machines, etc. 
WE GUARANTEE EVERY MACHINE WE SELL, 








THREAD, WIRE, DUPLICATE PARTS, ETC., AT FACTORY PRICES. 





a 


La ha a ne ec 
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BATES TYPOGRAPHIC MUJIBERING JIAGHINE 


RAC’TS for Job Printers. 


V fe Ai ; 


di Sie 


i ee 


Ist.— It is the smallest automatic numbering machine 
ever produced, occupying the minimum space of about 
one inch square. 

2d.—It is the ONLY entirely automatic type-high ma- 
chine—self-changing EvERY wheel in its consecutive order, 
from 1 to 100,000. 

3d.—It is the ONLY type-high machine which can be 
- Wholly surrounded by type or rule matter and print con- 
= secutive numbers without preceding them with the inscrip- 
tion ‘‘No.”’ or other characters. 

4th.— It isthe ONLY type-high machine printing figures 
closely together—the most desirable compact spacing. 

5th.—It is the ONLY oe high numbering machine 
made ENTIRELY of STEE 

6th.—It is the ONLY —_- -high machine made with 
HARDENED and TEMPERED steel figure-wheels. 





Every machine fully guaranteed. 





BATES MANUFACTURING COMPANY, 





For sale by all Typefoundries and Dealers in Printers’ Materials. 
EDISON BUILDING, BROAD ST., NEW YORK, U.S.A. 


Specially designed for the use of JOB PRINTERS 
for consecutively numbering Tickets, Checks, 
Order Blanks and Stubs, etc., at the ORIGINAL 
@ printing. : 


. . 8 
. :: = oS Ste oe . 





7th.— It is the ONLY type-high numbering machine 
made with INTERCHANGEABLE parts throughout. 

8th.— It is the ONLY type-high machine, ABSOLUTELY 
LOCKING the figure-wheels and which will always resist 
the tendency of ink rollers to revolve the wheels when 
passing over them. 

9th.—It is the ONLY type-high numbering machine 
which will not cut and tear fresh ink rollers. 

10th.—It is the ONLY type-high numbering machine 
which can be used under all conditions without sectional 
ink rollers, ‘‘frisket’’ sheets, or other special arrangements. 

11th.— It is the ONLY type-high machine which can be 
used upon a Cylinder Press, without preceding the figures 
with ‘‘ No.’”’ or some other characters, or cutting the ink 
rollers. 

12th.— It is the ONLY type-high machine which is prac- 
ticable for GENERAL use in a job printing establishment. 


Send for Circulars. —— 








GEO, D. FORREST, SECRETARY. 


WALTER C. GILLETT, 
TREAS. AND MANAGER. 


Chicago —_ 


Paper 
Company 
120 AND 122 FRANKBbIN STREET, 


CHICAGO. 


Agents for Parsons Paper Co’s celebrated Writings, Bonds, etc. 
Special attention given to furnishing regular publications. 


CHAS. D. MEAD, PRESIDENT. 
A. T. HODGE, VICE-PRESIDENT. 





TELEPHONE NO. 251. 





National Paging and Numbering Machine. 


The most reliable and simple 
machine in the market where con- 
secutive, alternate and repeated 
numbering is required. 

With or without power, or both 
if desired. 

Over 400 machines in use. 

Figures cut to suit customers. 

Repeaters furnished with every 
machine. 


JAMES ROWE, 


MANUFACTURER, 


79 JACKSON ST., CHICAGO. 





J. W. OSTRANDER, 


—— MANUFACTURER OF —— 


Eleetrotype and Stereotype 
—+ WA CHINERY <— 


WESTERN AGENT FOR 


DOOLEY AND PARAGON PAPER CUTTERS, 


77 and 79 Jackson Street, 





W.B. Conkey CoMPANY, 


* GENERAL - 


BOOK MANUFACTURERS 


FOR PRINTERS AND PUBLISHERS. 


FRANKLIN BUILDING: { 


Case Making and Embossing of all kinds 


for the trade. 


SEND FOR BSTIMATES. 


341-351 DEARBORN STREET, 
78-88 PLYMOUTH PLACE, 



















CHICAGO. CHICAGO. 
ES 
lin 
yA 
»| WORLD’S FAIR 
© : 
<n 
Bx 
2 ZN 
Xs CUTS. 
a 
rocesses: = 
— oy Designed from the ARcHITECTS’ PLANS as approved 
2 HALF-TONE_, <2 by the Grounps AND BurLp1ncs ComMITTEE. 
0 Ss Complete data for descriptive article with each cut sold. 
ilo Droes [HO-GRAVURE,, 3 Large specimen sheet sent on application. 
OTO-ELECTROTYPING. |x5 
UU aeves ae ee 
s CALE N DARS 
4 
SS 
S 1 8 9 2. 
Is, 
by Our specimens of Calendars for 1892, comprising a 
eK greater variety of styles and more elaborate designs 
2S than ever before, will be sent promptly upon appli- 
$%| cation 
wR 
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ADVERTISING SPECIALTIES ie 
BEN 


- CONSISTING OF . 
“Ve \ 
VA 
fs 

/ \ 

/ \ 
} 
/ 


Calendars, Coleadar Tablets, Cards, Banners, 
GORDON 















Fans, Memorandum Books, 
Folders, Etc. 


Increase your profits, enlarge your business by having these goods to offer your customers. No other 
branch of your business will pay you as well. Inclose us your business card and we will mail you our prices 
on all goods we manufacture; or inclose us 6 cents in stamps and receive a set of Four ‘‘ White Squadron 
Cards,’’ size 4% x 6%, perfect beauties, in ten colors. Full line of Calendars ready August 1, over 75 
designs, from $8.00 to $60.00 per 1,000. Samples sent by express on receipt of $2.00 (rebate given). For 
prices of other samples see catalogue, sent on application. Liberal discount to the trade. 


COSACK & CO Lithographers and Publishers of 
* Advertising Specialties, 


90 TO 100 LAKEVIEW AVENUE, BUFFALO, N.Y. 







i i 
/, 
y, 





| BUILT BY 


PHOTO- Jag PRs Hoa 
 [NGRAVERS: YORK. + GH 













r AND 
. RyDesicner ic) | 


Le@ 
ee. 


.. SJ- ZAN ” ouad — E S 
Cur AND <a YORK, tt 
DESIGNS FoR =" D> work 
ALL ILLUSTRATIVE: * Sy, Guaranteed 
PURPQIES ~“ss% POTS y 


P John Royle & Sons, 


a MAKERS OF 
ROUTING 
g MACHINES, 









Double-Locked Throw-Off. 





Depressible Grippers. 


ROUTING | Automatic chase Hook. 


| Positive Motion Disk. 
CUTTERS | Double Braced- Frames. 
















Sar SA, FOR '. Solid Steel Draw Bars. 
Shoot-Planes, etc. Zine, Brass, : : 
pina piney Sah: hobuah | Strain-Bearing Parts Forged 
Electrotypers, 


Wood, ete. | from Solid Steel. 


Strength and Solidity Increased 
— : ai throughout the entire Press. 


- Photo-Engravers, 
Brass- Workers, 
and others. 





Essex and 


Straight Sts. Paterson, N. J. 
















Sn 
VERY BEST 


ESTABLISHED 1804. .... | 


Charles Eneu Johnson and Gompany, 


LETTERPRESS AND LITHOGRAPHIC 


PRINTING INKS AND VARNISHES. 


Prineipal Office, 509 S. Tenth St., PHILADELPHIA. 


«+ INCORPORATED 1883. 





529 CommerciAt STREET, - = = SAN FRANCISCO. 
45 ano 47 Rose STREET, - - ° - - NEW YORK. 





BRANCHES :4 


BUILT! 





TRADE Mark. e" 


PATENTED APRIL 7, 1871. Western Branch House— 99 Harrison St. (Fo“"'**) Chicago. 
5-2 





eo 
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GAS # GASOLINE ENGINES 


STATIONARY and PORTABLE. All Sizes. 
Dwarfs in Size, but 
Giants in Strength. 


\ Expense one cent an 
Mhour per horse power 
and requires but little 
yattention torun them 

Every Engine 
Guaranteed. Full 














* I 2 Fe ———P Bends rule any desired shape. Only costs you $2.00. 
——RULE BENDER. ELITE MFG. CO., MARSHALL, MICH. 


MAC KELLAR’S AMERICAN PRINTER. paarantood. Fut 


A MANUAL OF TYPOGRAPHY, containing practical directions for managing all departments of onsen to peas. 





W'S 
io 
a printing office, as well as complete instructions for apprentices; with several useful tables, 3 —~VAN DUZEN 
numerous schemes for imposing forms in every variety, hints to authors, etc. 384 pp., cloth GAS & GASOLINE ENGINE CO. Cincinnati, 0. 


bound. Price, $2.00; by mail, $2.12. Address orders to 


THE INLAND PRINTER Co., Chicago. 


on ALEX Cc OWAN & SONS, “™ GRAY’S pene 
ai | : 2 IMPORTERS OF —Prinfing Ink— 


ia Machinery er = worRKs 


a Supplies C. E. ROBINSON & BRO. 


198 Clark St. + + + + CHICAGO. 
OF ALL KINDS FOR ——————— 


PRINTERS, LITHOGRAPHERS, 7io Sansom Street, PHILADELPHIA. 


56 Beekman Street, New York. 


AND BOOKBINDERS. 66 Sharp Street, BALTIMORE, 





































i Wholesale Stationers 








ADELAIDE, ) 
= DUNEDIN, NEW ZEALAND. 


and Paper Merchants. ® 

© 

MELBOURNE, l \ z 
SYDNEY, AUSTRALIA. | | x 
) e 








WE SOY... 
= | Printers’ and Binders’ Waste. 


oe ae ; BRISBANE, QUEENSLAND. 


om a | 





= > i a 7; : os vs a 
SOLE AGENTS FOR THE INLAND PRINTER. 
8@P Address all communications to 395 Flinders Lane, Melbourne, quoting lowest cash prices 


er goods F. O. B. New York or Beston. Send Samples if practicable. We offer our services to | , 
American manufacturers. ae 


C. W. CRUTSINGER, | CUTS FOR ALL PRINTING PURPOSES. 

CRUTSINGER, concert  DOMER PAPER STC 
PRINTERS’ ROLLERS ee. ie Gi a it . PACKERS 
“(14 AAA wm: GRADERS & 
AN UF be) PAPER STOCK. 

ee, } 7 .N-THinn fr 235 & 237 MICHIGAN STREET, 
ST. LOUIS, MO. | eer. ST. Lois MO. CHICAGO. 


SEND FOR SPECIMEN BOOK. PERRY KRUS, Pres’T. 





52-4-6 |NDIANA AVE, i 


SE ee reer reer 


. 






SEND FOR PRICE. 
Reference — ATLAS NATIONAL BANK. 














ol. 


AND 


COMPOSITION, 


18 N. SECOND STREET, 






Our Elastic Tablet Glue is the Best in the Market. | 








F. T. NEELY’S NEW PUBLICATIONS. 
SATAN I N SO Cl cry, | tt mck oes Nineteenth Century. sii 


THE PERIOD: “‘It is a book second to none, in importance, that has ever been written in the English language.” 


CARDINAL GIBBONS: “With a pen exquisitely delicate he lays bare this gigantic social evil, and with a knowledge born 
of vast experience suggests its remedy.”’ 


REMARKS BY BILL NYE { ee ae che eke. ; ; ; $1.00 
NEW YORK HERALD: ‘The contents may safely be warranted to provoke a hundred healthy laughs, a number of sighs 


(equally healthy), and a varied assortment of quiet smiles and reflections. It will cure the blues quicker than the doctor and at 
half the price.”’ 


POruo AMY YASOS (fyaee ae. 
SPARKS FROM THE PEN OF BILL NYE... .. . asa. 


For Sale by all Booksellers, or sent postpaid on receipt of price. 
EF. T. NEELY, Publisher, “ a ; Chicago and New York. 








Eart.B.SmitH 
215 Dearborn 8t. Room 702 
CHICAGO, Iitincis. 
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PRINTING WoRrLD. 


‘ PUBLISHED ON THE 25TH, MONTHLY. 


Subscription, $1.25 per annum, postpaid. 


JOHN BASSETT, 


EDITOR AND PROPRIETOR. 


63 Chancery Lane, LONDON, ENGLAND. 


ETIQUETTE OF CARDS 
AND HERALDRY. 


——— Second Edition.—Revised. = 


MOST valuable work for any society 
printer, or anyone desiring practical 
information in regard to correct forms for 
every variety of society work. Invaluable as 
a book of reference. Every office in the land 
should have one. Elegantly printed. 
Price, 50 CenTs. 

CONRAD LUTZ, Publisher, 

103 & 105 VALLEY St., BURLINGTON, IOWA. 


H. P. HALLock & Co 


PROPRIETORS OF THE 


ATLANTIC-PAGIEIG TYPE FOUNDRY, 


Printing Machinery, Type and Printers’ Supplies 


COMPLETE OUTFITS FURNISHED ON SHORT NOTICE. 
Agents for PALMER & Rey, San Francisco, 
and the CentTrAL Type Founpry, St. Louis 


1013 HOWARD ST., OMAHA, NEB. 





ee & eae SUBSCRIPTION : 
TWO SHILLINGS 


Papert and Printing rer annum 


POST FREE, 
Trades Journal, pias, canes y 
(QUARTERLY.) ceived in payment. 


Every Printer, Stationer, Papermaker, Book- 
seller, Author, Newspaper Proprietor, Reporter, in 
fact, everyone interested directly or indirectly (and 
who is not?) in Printing and Paper ought to 
subscribe. 


Useful Trade Tables, Trade Information, Heaps of 
Wrinkles, and Amusing Gossip in every issue. 


JOHN SOUTHWARD, EbiIToR. 
86 Loughborough Road, - - LONDON, ENGLAND. 


=== ART JOURNAL. 


THE ONLY TRADE JOURNAL 
REPRESENTING THE LITHOGRAPHIC TRADE 
OF THE UNITED STATES, CANADA AND THE 
SOUTH AMERICAN REPUBLICS, 


Technical Information Given. 
Sample Copies, Twenty Cents. 


ror The Lithographic Art Journal 
PUBLISHING COMPANY, 
Temple Court, 5, 7, 9 Beekman St.. NEW YORK. 


Publishers of THe AMERICAN BOOKMAKER 
and THE AMERICAN DICTIONARY OF PRINTING 
AND BOOKMAKING, 126 and 128 Duane Street, 
New York: 

Gentlemen—I inclose list of twenty-five sub- 
scribers to THE AMERICAN BOOKMAKER. I promised 
my men that you would commence the first num- 
ber with July and also send them the two numbers 
of THE AMERICAN DICTIONARY OF PRINTING AND 
BookMAKING, and hope you will be able to do this. 


AKRON, Ohio, July 30, 1891. 
Howie LOCKWOOD & CO., 


C. H. KNOTT. 
P. S.—Since writing the foregoing have received one more 
name, making twenty-six paid. You will receive payment from 
all parties direct from the office. K. 


All subscribers to THE AMERICAN BOOKMAKER ($2.00 a 


year) receive, without further charge, quarterly parts of THE 
AMERICAN DICTIONARY OF PRINTING AND BOOKMAK- 
ING, as published. Send for sample copies. No intelligent 


printer can afford to be without these publications. 





The only organ of the Trade 
TYPO in the Australian Colonies. 
American Manufacturers and 
Dealers in Printers’ Supplies, Stationery and 
Books will reach a large and profitable market 
by advertising in TYPO. 
Illustrations of New Inventions, etc., inserted 
free. 
R. COUPLAND HARDING, 
PUBLISHER, 


WELLINGTON, - - NEW ZEALAND. 


The LARGEST Subscribed Circulation 
ee AND -_.« 


The LARGEST Advertising Patronage 


Of any Printing and Paper Trades’ Journal 
in the United Kingdom, is 
possessed by 


THE BRITISH PRINTER 


THE ACKNOWLEDGED TECHNICAL AND ARTISTIC 
EDUCATOR OF THE CRAFT. 


ConpDUCTED By ROBERT HILTON. 
Bi-Monthly. 
9,000 each issue. 5s. a year. Specimen copy, 10d. Post free. 
RAITHBY, LAWRENCE & Co. 
25 Pilgrim St., Ludgate Hill, LONDON, E. C. 


THE UNITED STATES 
PAPER-MAKER. 


Devoted to the Interests of Paper-Makers. 

Published semi-monthly, rst and 15th. $2.00 per 
annum. Single copies 10 cents. As 7he United 
States Paper-Maker reaches all buyers, it is a valu- 
able advertising medium. Rates for standing and 
displayed advertisements furnished on applica- 
tion. Address 


CHARLES C. WALDEN & CO. 
29 PARK ROW, NEW YORK. 








“The American Pressman.” 


(The Oficial Organ of the International Printing 
Pressmen's Union of North America.) 


A MONTHLY JOURNAL DEVOTED TO THE 
INTERESTS OF PRESSMEN. 








PUBLISHED FOR THE UNION BY 


T. J. HAWKINS, 
388 Second Ave., - - NEW YORK CITY. 








THE BRITISH AND COLONIAL 
PRINTER AND STATIONER al 


AND 


BOOKSELLERS’ CIRCULAR. 


“It has features of enterprise unusual to Euro- 
pean Trade Journalism.’’— American Stationer. 


‘“*It has no equal in Europe.’’— Joronto Mail, 


“We think very highly of your Journal.’ — 
Morton, Phillips & Bulmer, Montreal, Canada, 


* SUBSCRIPTION — 15s. per Annum, 
post free, Weekly. 


LONDON : 


PAPER AND PRESS 


WILLIAM M. PATTON. 


The only journal of its class in the 
world devoted exclusively to practical and 
technical information for Printers, Publish- 
ers, Lithographers, Manufacturing’ Station- 
ers, Blank-book Makers and Bookbinders. 


Subscription price, $2.00 per year. 
Send 25 cents for sample copy. 











ONE DOLLAR A YEAR, IN ADVANCE. W. JOHN STONHILL, No. 58 SHOE LANE, E. C. PAPER AND PRESS, PHILADELPHIA. 
Bright. Breezy. Jnteresting. 


THE AMERICAN 
cores, =) dU ART «6PRINTER, 


A PRACTICAL EDUCATOR. 


Subscription and Club Rates : 
Per Year, post paid, - $3.00 Single Copies, - 25 Cents. 
Clubs of Five, ‘‘ - 10.00 Clubs of Ten, post paid, $15. 


SUMPTUOUSLY BEAUTIFUL. 


Technically Suitable for Compositors and Pressmen, 





C. E. BARTHOLOMEW, 7? Res on™ 





THE EFFEGTIVE PUBLISHING 60, im 


60 LUDGATE HILL, LONDON, E. C. 
Percy J. T. SYMES, Manaaine Director. 





RE open to undertake the publishing of 

English editions of successful American 

papers on reasonable terms. Sound con- 
nection throughout England and Colonies, and 
proprietors of the leading printers’ and kindred 
trades journal in England; also other papers. 
Exceptional facilities. 


The Effective Advertiser. 


Guaranteed Circulation, 10,000. 3d Monthly. 


NO AMERICAN PRINTER SHOULD FAIL 
TO SUBSCRIBE. 





THE UNION PRINTER. 


UNDER THE EDITORIAL DIRECTION OF 
GEorRGE V. TUOHEY. 
Office of Publicaton, 12 Chambers St., New York. 
SUBSCRIPTION RATES: 
One Year, - - += + = $1.00 
Six Months, - - - - +50 
Three Months, - - - - +25 
Invariably in advance. 
42° THe Union Printer is the especial advocate 
of the affiliated Unions of the International Typo- 
graphical Union of North America. 
Advertising Rates, $1.00 per Inch. 


Address THE UNION PRINTER, 
Rooms g and 10, No, 12 Chambers St., NewYork. 
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Using only the Best Materials and working under the most approved formulas, we Guarantee Satisfaction in all cases. 


WRITE FOR SPECIAL TERMS. 





‘POINTS - 


Te value you obtain in a 











machine is of much greater 

importance to you than the 

price you pay for it. Broad claims 

do not constitute value. Examine 

©@) into the construction of the ‘‘ Per- 

fected Prouty,’’ and, among other 

things, compare it in the following 

respects with any other job press 
in the world: 

The weight of the ‘‘ Perfected 
Prouty,’’ size for size, is greater 
than that of any other job press, 
and much greater than that of most 
other job presses. The weight is 
put where it does the most 
good, and not into heavy 
counter-weights. — 


THIS MEANS SOLIDITY AND STRENGTH. 
The wearing surfaces are greater in length and size than in any other 
| job press. — 
THIS MEANS LONG LIFE. 


: All the frame bearings subject to wear are provided with heavy bushings, 
oO —a & as is the case with no other job press. — 














THIS MEANS AN INDESTRUCTIBLE FRAME. 


Double Gears and Pinions prevent the twisting strain to which 
all other job presses are subject, give a direct application of the power to 
the main cranks, and add still further to its strength and durability. 

| The above and many other points, such as the quality of the material 
and workmanship, etc., etc. — 


MEAN INCREASED COST OF CONSTRUCTION. 


Notwithstanding this, the ‘‘ Perfected Prouty’’ is little if any higher in 
price than any other job press of merit. You simply pay a smaller profit 
| and receive a greater value, besides obtaining a machine possessing valuable 

points to be found in no other job press at any price. 
Descriptive pamphlet on application. 


GEO. W. PROUTY & CO. 


: 620 Atlantic Avenue, - BOSTON, MASS. 
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Delivers 3,500 to 4,500 perfect papers, folded, per hour, either FOUR, SIX or EIGHT 
pages, from flat beds and ordinary type forms. 


sou 


ee 1 





THE DUPLEX PRESS will print and fold, with equal speed, either a rour, six or EIGHT 
page paper, WITHOUT ANY ADJUSTMENT. 





THE ANSONIA SENTINEL, 
LEADING LocaL PAPER OF ANSONIA, BIRMINGHAM, DERBY AND SHELTON. 


DupLex PRINTING Press Co., Battle Creek, Mich. : , ANSONIA, CoNnN., October 27, 1891. 
Gentlemen,—After a two months’ use of your New Cox Press, I find my first impressions of its value and usefulness more than 
confirmed. You will understand that before I selected this press I spent nearly a year in an examination of printing machines in order 
to find something that would enable me to escape the labor and expense of stereotyping. Every known make of flat-bed presses was 
carefully examined or inquired after, and my choice finally fell upon the New’Cox as best suited to the requirements of my circulation, 
which is 3,500. 
The guaranteed speed.of the press is 3,500 complete papers per hour—papers taken from a roll, printed on both sides, folded and 
delivered. The machine has exceeded this speed, and although we usually run at about 3,350 per hour, we get the best results at 3, 500, 
f and should maintain this standard could we hold our engine, which is light, to the work. i am delighted with the impression, which 
for evenness cannot be excelled, and such is the distribution, that I feel I can safely put the Sew/ine/ against the neatest of newspapers 
in the country for comparison. The press is well and solidly built, its motions are positive, easy and graceful, and so far as I can see 
is as durable as any other printing machine in the market. The best evidence of my satisfaction is that the press, having been bought 
on approval, was accepted and paid for inside the time specified in the contract. 
I give it my unqualified indorsement. Very respectfully, 
: J. M. EMERSON, L£ditor and Proprietor. 





Circulars and any information in regard to this press will be promptly forwarded upon 
application. Correspondence invited. Address, 


THE DUPLEX PRINTING PRESS CoO., 
BATTLE CREEK, MICH. 
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Eleetrotyping, 
Stereotyping, 
Half-Tone, 
U Zine Etebing, 
Wax Engraving. 










- DEALERS IN: - - 





and 





Brass Rule, 


Metal 


Leads, Slugs 





Furniture. 









ESTIMATES FURNISHED ON APPLICATION. 








Regan Electro Vapor Engine 
GAS OR GASOLINE FOR FUEL. 

NO FIRE! NO BOILER! 

*x % NO DIRT! NO DANGER! 


Operated by an Electric Spark from Smal! Battery. 


NA 


yA A ? 
<n <n <n 


You Turn the Switch, Engine does the rest. 


Guaranteed not to cost over Two 
CENTS an hour per horse-power to 
run. Adapted for running Cutters, 
Presses, and any light machinery. 

Sizes, from % to 10 H. P. 





CATALOGUE ON APPLICATION. 


THOMAS KANE & CO. 
137 AND 139 WABASH AVENUE, CHICAGO, ILL. 





The Racine Automatic Engine 


WITH OIL BURNING BOILER. ' 


PERFECTION AT LAST! 














Do you want an Absolutely Automatic Outfit? 


++ BUY OF US + 
Engines and Boilers, 6 H.P. and 
under, Mounted on One Base. 
8, 10 and 15 H.P. Outfits, Engine 
and Boiler on Separate Base. 





oo 
? 















We also make our Safety Boiler with 
combination fire-box, so that coal or 
coke can be used for fuel, together with 
oil. Enginesand Boilers always crated 
to save freight charges for our custom- 
ers. For prices address 


RACINE HARDWARE MFG. CO., 
Racine, Wis. 





















- nescaiill 
—TanNSON THOMPSON BOSTON 


————— 


A NEW CYLINDER PRESS embracing the following valuable features: Front delivery, printed side up, close to the feeder’s 
eye; perfect hair-line register at 2,500 impressions per hour ; bed driven by direct crank ; four form rollers ; table distribution ; throw-off ; 
back-up; extremely simple and durable; convenient to make ready; designed to cover the finest grades of letterpress printing, 


including color work. 


EXCEPTIONAL INDUCEMENTS are offered to introduce this new machine. 
be furnished to responsible houses on thirty days’ free use and trial at our risk, returnable at our expense if not as represented. 

Please send for catalogue embracing our Self-Feeding Job Presses and our Paper Slitting and Rewinding Machinery in various sizes. 

Builders of Wellington P. Kidder’s New Adjustable Rotary Web Perfecting Press for half-tone and other fine printing, in 


THE KIDDER PRESS MFG. CO., 20 to 34 Norfolk Ave., BOSTON, MASS. 


four regular sizes up to 43 x 60 inches. 


TELEPHONE CONNECTIONS. 
CABLE ADDRESS—REDDIK, Boston. 
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Please correspond for particulars. It will 
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a = Our Book Folders 
ine Bookwork, are the most 
Periodicals, perfect ever 
Pamphlets and constructed, 
Newspapers. heing built under 
coil the supervision 
Pasting, of Mr. William 
Covering or pn nea 
; TT has had twenty- 
Inserting W iy 4 seven years 
j Y Wy We . P 
Machines. \ |e. S experienee in 


Mirite for Deseriptive Y, building 
Cireular. ing Book Folders. 


DEXTER FOLDER CO., Fulton, N. Y. 


— ([Jire-Stitching Machines 











PATENTED MAY 11, 1886; JULY 31, 1888; JULY 16, 1889. 























( See full length of staples of each machine in above cuts.) 


No. 1. Foot Wire-Stitcher, round or flat wire, for saddle or flat stitching, - ° m a = = Price, $125 
No. 1. Power ee “ “ “ “ “ 2 : e - a 150 
No. 3. ns + es ue a ‘i = 2 s rs = - 7 400 
No. 4. Extra Heavy, round or flat wire (from 2 sheets to 1% inch in thickness), flat or saddle stitching, “ 600 








E. P, DONNELL MANUFACTURING CO. 


CHICAGO, ILL. 
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BARNHART BROS & SPINDLER | 


(INCORPORATED), 


MANUFACTURERS OF 


UperiOr Gopper-fMixed Type 


UNEQUALED IN FINISH AND WEARING QUALITIES. 


ALSO DEALERS IN ALL KINDS OF PRINTERS’ 
GOODS, SUCH AS 


JOB PRESSES, PAPER CUTTERS, CABINETS, STANDS, CASES, STONES, 
ROLLER COMPOSITION, INK, ETC., ETC. 


GENERAL WESTERN AGENTS FOR 


Babcock “Dispatch,” ‘ Optimus,” ‘ Regular,” “ Standard ” 
and “ ey” ‘ =m. 


iaaaeniael DOWN? 


WRITE US BEFORE PURCHASING. EVERYTHING AT ROCK-BOTTOM. 
NOW IS YOUR TIME TO BUY. 


WRITE FOR PRICES FOR ANYTHING WANTED IN OUR LINE. 


BARNHART BR@S. & SPINBLER, 


115-117 FIFTH AVENUE, CHICAGO. 








E want to tell you all 
about the various dis- 








counts which we will 








: allow after this date. 


| We also want to tell 
Jyou about Whiting’s 


= Papers. 
S 


4 
Columel Paper Co. 














Write Us. 

















264 
Fifth Avenue, 
Chicago, Ill. 


January 4, 
1892. 


























STIMATES 
FURNISHED. 


Established 1804. 


Q)PERS 
PROMPTLY 


FILLED. 


FARMER, LITTLE & CO. 


CHICAGO: 109 Quincy St. 
NEW YORK: 63-65 Beekman St. 











| YPE FOUNDERS. 


NEW SPAPER 
DRESSES. 


OB OFFICE 
OUTFITS. 








OUR BOOK AND Cast from the Best 








For Wear, Accuracy and Finish, ExceLLep By NONE. 


“OUR ORIGINAL DESIGNS 


In JOB DISPLAY TYPE and SCRIPTS are so varied that we can fit out a 
Compl:2te Office in our own type. Cast on our own, or the “ point 
system,”’ the pica of which is identical with ours. 


e—a4y Type of other Founders furnished when desired. Pa 


ae Presses, Printing Inks, Paper Cutters. 
ON HAND A FULL LINE OF 


CASES, CABINETS, 
STANDS, GALLEYS, 
IMPOSING STONES, 


ETC. 








Cuas. B. Ross, Manager. { N°Oi®cy st 


NEW. SP. APER [ \ } j ‘Gheiay eo: Durable} Vetal, 
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Folding « Machines 


FOR FINE BOOK AND PAMPHLET WORK. 








FOLDING, and FOLDING and PASTING MACHINES 
Feeding to side guides for PERIODICAL WORK. 


CHAMBERS BROTHERS COMPANY, 


Fifty-Second St., below Lancaster Ave., PHILADELPHIA. 





























MONTAGUE & FULLER, General Agents, 


NEW YORK, 
CHICAGO, 


28 Reade Street, ~ 
345 Dearborn Street, - = 
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Clectro-Tint Enéraving Co. 
726 Chestnut Street, 
Philadelphia, 


F desire to call the attention of the readers of 
this journal, to the specimen engraving in 
half-tone which we present on the opposite side of 
this page. 
~ We make a specialty of this style of work, and we 
feel that those who have work of this sort to be en- 
graved should not fail to get further. information from 
us relative to our process. Our method of etching all 
plates by our special process on hard-rolled copper, is 
universally acknowledged to be superior to any simila} 
process worked in this country, and by it we obtain 
exceptionally clean, clear-cut plates, with excellent 
depth and printing quality 
Send for estimates and specimens, with full par- 


ticulars, and we are sure we will please you 


T rms ‘ “ 
NOTICE. 

The specimen on opposite page, together with 
large number of other recent art subjects, we hold in 
stock, and from our stock negatives furnish original 
etchings on copper at reasonable prices and with 


assured promptness 


Send for particulars and specimens 


ELECTRO-TINT ENGRAVING CO 
726 CHESTNUT STREET, 
PHILADELPHIA 
BRANCH OFFICE 


ROOM 423 TEMPLE COURT, 
NASSAU AND BEEKMAN STREETS 


NEW YORK CITY 
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SCOTCH COLLIE, “MACGREGOR.’’ 


Specimen of half-tone engraving, by the ELEcTRo-TintT ENGRAVING Company, 726 Chestnut street, Philadelphia, Pennsylvania, 
(See the other side of this sheet.) 





